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been made of late in Hunbandrz and 
the ſmall Collections that are extant 
of them, with'the difficult Recepti- 
on that theſe Improvements meet with, be- 
cauſe of the Ignorance of ſome, and the 
wedded Opinions of the Generality to the 
Cuſtom and Practice of their Neighbours ; 
will be a ſufficient Juſtification of this Un- 
dertaking: the Deſign of which is, Firſt, 
To give an Account of the common Way 
and Method of Managing of Land, and the 
ſeveral ways of Ordering the various ſorts of 
Grains; and Secondly, To ſhew what new 
Improvements have been made, and what 
different Methods are uſed in-moſt Places, 
and upon what ſort of Land, with the Rea- 
ſons of ſuch Improvements, that ſo every 
done may be able to judge of their own Pra- 
ctices, and to fee what Additions are neceſ- 
ſary and moſt reaſonable to be made uſe of 
for the Improvement of their Intereſt, 
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Of Incloſing of Land. 


Shall begin with the Incloſing of Land, as a 
thing that lays-a Foundation for Induſtry and 
good Husbandry ; becauſe: of the ſecurity it 
gives a man in the quiet paſſeſſing the Bene- 
t of his Labour and Care. In the doing of which, 
JT ſhall not enter into the diſputes and arguments 
that many have done to prote the advantage and 
piſadvantage of Incloſures and open Fields. I ſhall 
pnly propoſe two things that are matter of fact, 
4 35 iI think, are ſufficient to prove the Advantage 
of ncloſures; which is, firſt che great quantities of 
Ground daily incloled ; and ſecondly the increaſe 
ef Rent that is every where made by thoſe that 
Ho incloſe their Lands. And therefore the Method 
4 B that 
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Te rt of Husbandry , or 4 
_ that T ſhall following ſhall rather be to give an 
Account of the ſeveral ſorts of Fences, the cu- 
Roms, and uſages about them, and the manner 
and way of propagating of them, with the coſt 
2 making; to endeavour the 
conviction of cheſe that matter of fact is not able 


tg make ſenſible of their own advantage. 
For Incloſing of Land the moſt uſual way is with 


2 Ditch and Bank fer with Quick. In Marſh 


Land, where is plenty of water to fill them, they 
content themſelves with Ditches alone. In Corn- 
wall and Dewonſbire, they make as it were two 
walls wich flat ſtones, laying of them one upon a- 
. nother, firſt two, and then one between, and as 

it riſcs.chey fill 2 ſpace with Earth which binds 
it together, and ſo they continue the ſtone work, 
filling oſ it to what height and breadth they pleaſe, 
beating of the ſtones in flat to the ſides which makes 

them lie very firm, and is the beſt Fence of any, 
where flat ſtones are to be Had, and what ſecures 
the Ground and Cattle the beſt. Upon theſe walls 
they plant Quick and Timber-trees, which chrive 
exceedingly. In the North- Country, and ſeveral 
other places where are abundance of flat ſtones, 
they make Fences of them by laying of them one 
upon another like a wall, and only lay the Top- 
ſtones in Clay to keep them together, the Weight 
of Which ſecures the under ones: But as I have 
no particular account of theſe ſort of Fences nor 
of their coſt or duration, fo I ſhall deſer menti- 
oning of them till I have, and at preſent treat 

0 of the Quick Fence, and ſome others that 1 
have had experience of. 3 ana 
In Marſhes where there are no Hedges they al- 
low the Ditches to be 6 Foot wide againſt High- 
ways that are broad, and againft Commons 5 Foor: 
But the common Ditches about Incloſures are 
Foot wide at the Top, one at the Bottom, and 
12611 8 two 
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two Foot deep, that ſo each fide may have a Slo- 4 
a and not Fe upright, as they make them in many ; 
- places which are always waſhing down. Beſides 
in a narrow bottom'd Ditch, if Cattle get into it 
they cannot ſtand to turn themſelves to crop the 
Quick but where the Ditch is four Foot wide, it 
e ſhould be two Foot and a half deep, and where 
tis five Foot broad, three Foot deep, and fo, on 
in proportion. of 
I ſhall begin with the White-Thorne, as the beſt White 
4 quick to plant, and becauſe tis the moſt common, . 
- and efteemed the handſomeſt and beſt Fence. Ir 
will ſuit any foil where a new Ditch and Bank is 
made, except ths dryeſt Gravel and Sand, and 
will ofren grow upon that too, if it prove a wer 
1 Year. Tis raiſed o* Seed, or Plants; but Plants are 
* the 2 way, the, Seeds laying two Year in 
55 the Ground before they Spring; but they grow 
very faſt after two or three Years. Where Sets ate 
'> W ſcarce, when you fell your under- woods, or ra- 
ther the Year before, ſow Haws and Sloes in them, 
and they will furniſh you wichour doing of your 
K Wood any hurt, becauſe you may draw them be- 
fore they come to be big. — 5 | 
Ys Next ro the White is the Black Thorne and the /«ct- 
Crab, which make a very good Fence, and js herne and 
C raiſed as the Whice-Thorne, only if you ſow Ap- C. 
: ple or Crab Kerneis, ſow the Pummace wich them, 


1 they will come up the firſt Year. Back. Thorne is not 
8 reckoned ſo good for Fences as the White, becauſe 
jo tis apt to run more into the Ground, and is not (© 


certain of growing; but then the Buſhes are much 

| the beſt, and moſt laſting of any for Dead Hedges, 
1 2 mend Ga ps: Nor are Cattle ſo apt to crop them 
as the other. They will grow upon the ſame ſort 


s of Soil with the White · Thorne, but the richer the 
„ Mould is, the better it will proſper. 
nd ar © in. Ana- 


* 
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Holly, j Another good. fort of Fence is the Holly which 


were to be preferred before any, were it not for 
its flow growth, and the difficulty that there is in 
getting of it to grow at firſt: But afterwards it 
makes amends by its Thickneſs, Strength and 
Height. *Tis raiſed by Sets or Berries, like White- 


Thorne, and lies the ſame time in the Ground | 
before it comes up: It will grow upon the dryeſt | 
Gravel, or amongſt: Stones or Rocks: it delights Þ 


moſt in any light Grounds. If you raiſe it by 
Plants, let them be about the Thickneſs of your 
Thumb. Plant them in a moiſt Seaſon in Autumn 
or in Spring, and take particular care to ſhade them 
well with . or Straw, and water them till 
they begin to ſprout. If any of them ſeem to pe- 
riſh, cut them cloſe to the Ground, and they will 


' ſpring from the Roots. Keep Sheep from them, 
Who are very deſirous of cropping of the young 
Shoots, and dig about their Roots, which will 


very much help their growth: but by no means 


lay any Dung near them, The beſt way of plant- 
ing of them, is to mix them with the White-Thorne, 


and to let every 4 or 5th Set be a Holly, by 


which means, they thrive beſt, and afford a ſpeedy 
' Fence. As the Holly grows you may pluck up the 


Quick, and if need be increaſe the Thickneſs of 
the Holly by laying of Layers from it. Some pro- 
poſe to take a well rooted Ser of a Yard long, and 
ſtrip off the Leaves and Branches which cove- 
vered with a competent depth of Earth, will ſend 
forth innumerable quantities of Suckers, and quick- 


ly make a Hedge. 
Holly may likewiſe be raifed of the Berries, which 


as they lie till the ſecond Spring before they come 


up, may be ordered as hereafter is directed for ſeeds 


of that kind; but as they are a hardy Plant, I 
think it beſt to ſow them. in the place where you 


deſign them to grow, only you muſt mind to * 
| the 
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the place well- weeded before they come up, as well 
us afterward. Mr. Evelyn ſays the Seeds ſhould be 
picked when they are ready to drop, and that the 
tenacious glutinous Mucilage that is on the out ſides 
of them ſhould be rubbed, and waſhed of, which, 
he ſays, is of great advantage to cauſe them to 
take; and Mr, Cook ſays, they may be raiſed by 
Layers. | g 1 

Where you have any thing of a good Soil, you 

may take Elder- ſticks or Truncheons ten or twelve 
Foot long, and ſtick in your Bank ſloap-wiſe each 
way, fo as to make a Chequer- work; it will make 
the ſpeedieſt Fence and the quickeſt ſhelter for 
Gardens of any whatever, is a Wood very uſeful for 
Turners and Inſtrument- makers, Vying even with 
the beſt Box and for many uſes ſurpaſſing of it. 
Alder makes an extraordinary Fence againſt Ri- Ader. 
ng vers and Streams, and preſerves the Banks from 
ill being undermined by the Water, becauſe tis always 
ns Wt ſending Suckers from the loweſt Roots, which 
makes it very uſeful where Streams wear away 
Ce, their Banks, and are widening of their courſe. 
by Where there is old dry Banks, or ſuch a dry purze, 
Sand or Gravel that nothing elſe will grow on't: 
The Furze is an extraordinary Fence. Tis raiſed 


of by Sets or Seeds; but Seeds are the beſt way of 
o- railing of it, eſpecially the French Furze which 
nd WF grows to the height of 15 or 16 Foot, and is not 
Ve- ſubject to run into the Ground, or to ſpread like the 
nd common fort : It will make a Hedge in three years 


Time if well-weeded, and carefully kept from 
Cattle, eſpecially Sheep who are great devourers of 
it, till tis of ſome bigneſs ; and then nothing can 
hurt it: If *cis clippꝰd, it will do very well, and 


eds be very thick: But if let grow at large, it will be 
„Ide better ſhelter Ind yield excellent Fuzl: They 
ou matze very great advantage by ſowing of their Land 


with it in Dg-:»ſh;re 3} but of that more hereafter, 
| B 3 In 
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In France they make incloſures with it that they 
ſow ten or twelve yards thick, which makes a migh- 
ty ſhelter for Game. I am told that Furze (whi- 
ther French or Engliſh, 1 cannot ſay) will grow up- 
on the Sand in Salt-water; if ſo it will be a great 
advantage to thoſe that have Walls or Banks neut 
| the Sea, to preſerve them. 4 
Planting) In planting of Quick you are to conſider the na- 
| ture of the ſeveral ſorts of Land you deſign to plant 
it in, as whether it be Clay, Sand, Gravel, Cc. 
and what forts of Plants will beſt agree with each 
. ſort of Soil and like wiſe the Soil you have your 
Plants from, and wherher they ate raiſed upon 

. worſe Land than you deſign to plant them in, elſe 
it will be more difficult co get them to grow well, 
and likewiſe the manner of planting of them : But 
as the ſame method is uſed in planting of one ſort of 
Quick as is with all the reſt, (except only in what 
1 have already inſtanced) ſo I ſhall deſcribe only 
that of the White-Thorne, as being the common ſort 
that is moſt uſed. | 

For the Sets let them be about the bigneſs of 

your Thamb,\ and cut within four or five Inches 
of the Ground ; and if you deſign your quick on- 
ly for a Hedge without a Bank or Ditch, let them 
be ſer almoſt perpendicular in two rows, at about 
twelve Inches diſtance from each other; but if 
you make a Ditch and Bank, mark your Dircch 
out the breadth mentioned before with a Line, and 
on that ſide you intend to make your Bank, lay 
Turf with che Graſs-ſide downward, upon which 
lay ſome of vour beſt Mouid to bed your quick 
in, and lay your quick upon it, fo as the end of it 
may be inclining upwards, laying them about 
twelve Inches a-ſunder, and be careful to pro- 
cure thoſe that are freſh gathered, ſtreight, ſmooth, 
and well rooted; adding now and then at equal 


diftances of about thirty Foot a young Oak, _ 


— — 
— — 
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Elm, or Crab, to grow up wich the Quick. When 
che firſt row of Geck is laid, N with — 
good Mould, and lay a Turf upon it as before; 
and ſome Mould upon it, fo as that when your 
Bank is about a Foot higher, you may againſt the 
ſpaces of the lower Quick lay another row of Sets 


f which cover as you did the former, and Top the 


Bank wich the bottom of the Ditch, upon Which 
ſet the dry or dead Hedge to deſend and ſhade the 
under Plantations. The Stakes are drove into 5 
looſe Earth at two Foot and a half diſtance, 
low as to reach the firm Ground. Oak-ſtakes are 
reckoned the beſt, and Black-Thorne and Sallow 
next; let the ſmall Buſhes be laid below but 4 
too thick, only a little to cover the Quick ſrom the 
biting of Cattle when it ſprings, and the long Bu- 
ſhes at the Top to bind the Stakes in with by inter- 
weaving of them, and to add a farther ſtrength to 
the Hedge you may edder it as they call it, which' 
is to bind the Top of the Stakes in with ſome ſmalf 
long Poles or Sticks on each fide, and when the 
eddering is done, ler rhe Stakes be new drove, be- 
cauſe the waving of the Hedge, and the eddering 
are apt to looſen the Stakes. 8 
Your Quick muſt be conſtantly weeded and care - 


fully kept from Cattle, eſpecially Sheep; and if 


you do not find it ſhoot well, or that it ſhould hap- 
pen to be cropped with the Cattle, cut it in Febru- 
ary within an Inch of the Ground: This will cauſe 
it to ſtrike freſ Root, and often help it much in 
its growth. | 


When your Hedges are about 8 or 9 Years growth Her t 
about October, or (which is better) in February pleſb. 


"ry them; but as the plaſhing of an Old Hedge 
ath ſome particular things belonging to it that 
ate not in a new, I ſhall ſuppoſe the Hedge to be 
of twenty or thirty Years growth, and that there 
are old Stubs in it as well as young Shoots, which old 

3 4 85 Stubs. 
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Stubs muſt be cut ſloa ping off within two or three 
Inches of the Ground, and as near as jou can 
the beſt and the agen of the middle ſcized Shoots 
leſt to Jay down ;, ſome of the ſtrongeſt of which 


may at 5 or 6 Foot diſtance be left at the height 
You intend che Hedge inſtead of Stakes; and where 
ſuch Scakes are wanting you muſt ſupply their room 
with Stake; of other Wood. When you have thin- 
ned your Hedge fo as to leave on the Stubs only 
thoſe Shoots chat you deſign to uſe, that you have 8 


room to put a Spade through them, begin and cleanſe 
your Ditch, keeping each ſide ſſoa ping as in a new Ml 
Ditch ; and where you find your old Bank hollow, 
or that the Earth is waſhed from the Roots of the 
Quick, ſace it (as they call it) with ſo much of 
the firſt ſpit of Earth, that you dig out of the Ditch 
as you need; the reſt, with what you dig eut at 
the ſecond ſpit, lay upon the Top of the Bank 

hich you muſt carefully ſee that the Work-men 

o: For it being more Labour, they commonly 
lay as much as they can upon the fide or face of 
the Bank, the weight of which, when wet comes, 
commonly makes it ſlip into the Ditch again, and 
often bi ings a great part of the Bank with it; 
whereas what is laid upon the Top every time 
hightens the Bank, and makes any indifferent Hedge 
a ſtrong Fence. In the plaſhing of your Quick, 
avoid two extreams, firſt the laying of it too low 
and too thick, which makes the Sap run all into 
che Shoots, and leaves the plaſkes without nouriſh- i 


ment, which with the thickneſs of the Hedge 


kills them: Secondly, avoid the laying, of them 


, £00 high, as is commonly uſed in the Nor:b, which 


draws all the Sap into the plaſhes, and ſo makes 
but ſmall Shoots at the bottom, and by that means 
makes the Hedges ſo thin, that it neither preſerves 
it ſelf from the Cattles croping, nor prevents their 
91g through : For which rcaſon I prefer the 
Ig 3 middle 
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middle way uſed in Hertfordſhire where are the beſt 
Hedges I have ſeen in England. When you have 


bent your Shoot that you deſign to plaſh, give 
it a ſmall cut with your Bill half way through, 


= ſome thing a floaap downwards, and then weave' 
it about your Stakes, and trim off che ſmall ſuper-' 
X fuou: Branches on each ſide of the Hedge that 
JF ſtraggle too far out, and if for the firſt year or 
two, you can Plow or Mow the field where you 


make a new Hedge, it will give the better oppor- 
tunity for the Hedge to grow and thicken ;' but 
where the Stubs are very old, tis beſt co cut them 
quite down, and to ſecure them with good dead 
Hedges on both ſides till the young Shoots get 
up tall enough to plaſh, and in the void places plant 
new Sets. | 11 


But the beſt Fence, and, I believe, the cheapeſt, B. 


conſidering the laſtingneſs and goodneſs of it where Ft. 


flat Stones are not to be had, is in a graſſey place to 
dig ſome Turf a Spit, or near a ſpit deep, the 
breadth of your Spade, and about 4 or 5 Inches 
chick; lay theſe Turf with the Graſs outward, even 
by a Line on one fide, and on the back ſide of 
theſe lay another row of Turf, leaving a Foot ſpace 
of ſolid Ground on the out-fide to prevent the 
Bank from flipping in, if the Ground ſhould any 
way be faulty; on the out-fide of which you 


may make a Ditch of what depth or breadth you 


pleaſe, or you may lower the Ground on each fide 
th a ſmal! ſlap two Foot deep, and then you 
ill have no loſs of paſture by the Fence,” becauſe 
will bear Graſs on both ſides; and with the 


I places fill the middle of the Bank level with the 
= uct on each fide, and then lay two more rows 
f Turf upon che firſt; and fil it again as before. 


hs do till your Bank is four Fonr high, or of 
hat height you pleaſe, only your Foundation mult 


be 


d 0 


to bind it together too; only you muſt take care 
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be ſomething broader, if. you make it higher; and 
vou mult obferve on each fide to give a ſmall 
floap to the Bank, ſo as to make the top about 
three Foot wide, upon which Plant your Quick, 
making of the top a little hollow to keep as much of 
the Rain to che Quick as you can, and plant jour 
Quick about a Foot or more in depth; by this means 
you will have a Fence ſix Foot high, beſides the 
Hedge on ic, which will (except in a very dry time) 
be always green on both ſides like a green Wall, and 
make not only a pleaſant Fence, but what will keep 
all ſorts of Cattle within their Bounds, and che 
Quick that you Plant upon it will grow much bet- 
ter, than if planted any other way; and if any die 
C which it will hardly do) you may renew it when 
You will, or fill the ſpaces by layers from thoſe that 
grow, and the Roots of the Graſs will bind the 
Turf ſo together, that in one Years time it will 
intirely become ſolid, that you cannot ſee the 
Vints nor get one of the Turf out, and it will be 
much ſtronger when the Roots of the Quick come 


that, on or near the top at the firſt making of it, 
on each fide to ſet a ſmall Hedge of about a Foot 
high to prevent the Sheep from running up it, and 
that you doe not make ic when the Earth is too 
dry ; becauſe if a great deal of wet ſhould ſudden- 
ly follow, it will cauſe the Earth to ſweil too much, 
and by that means may ſomewhat indanger the 
falling of ſome of the outſide, though I have made 
a great deal of this fort of fencing wirhout ha- 
ving of any of it fall: I ic ſhould, tis cafilyFepaired, 
This Fence in good digging Ground where Men 
work for Fourteen pence. a day, may be made and 
planted with Quick for two Shillings a Pole; but if il 
you dehgn. it a Fence to keep in Deer at every eight 
or ten Foot diſtance, ſet a poſt with a mortice init 
to ſtand a little ſlos ping over the (ide of the 155 4 
about 


— 
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about two Foot high; and into the mortices put a 


Rail, which a Bough of a Tree or any thing will 
make; and no Deer will go over it, nor can they 
creep through it, as they do often, when a Pale 


q tumbles down, The Quick on this Bank you 
may keep clipped, which will make it a fine Fence, 
and ”cis one of the beſt Fences to afford ſhelter for 
Cattle. | 


Having ſhown you how to incloſe Land, I ſhall 
in the next place conſider its ſeveral forts and 
kinds, as they may be proper either for Grazing ,Corn, 
or Planting. As for Graſs-ground tis to be con- 
ſidered as it relates either to Feeding or Mowing. 


— 
* * 


CHAP. II. 
Of Paſture and Meadow: Land. 


Aſtures and Meadows are of ſuch advantage to 
Husbandry, that many prefer them to Corn- 
lands, becauſe of the ſmall hazard, charge and toil 
that attends them, and as they lay the Foundation 
of moſt of the profit that can be expected from 
the arable, becauſe of the manure the Cattle afford; 
And indeed where Dung is not to be bought, or 
other manure to be had, there ought to be 2 
proportion taken care of between the Paſture» 
uantity of 
Dung may be raiſed as may be neceſſary for the 


3 arable ; or elſe the arable Land muſt be proporti- 


oned to the quantity of Dung that is raiſed from 

the Paſture, becauſe proper manure is the chief ad- 

vantage of arable Ground. | 
Now all feeding or Paſture-lands are of 


high 


11 


three ſorte, fi, Up-land, that is, ſuch as lies ſo 


* 
* 
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high as not to be over-flowed with Rivers or Land - 
floods; ſecondly, thoſe Lands that lie near Rivers 
>. Fens: And 7rhirdly, thoſe that lie near the 
ea. | 
"Firſt, Up-lands, that lie either upon the tops or 
ſides of Hills or riſing Grounds, and conſiſt eicher 
of Sand, Gravel, Chalk, Rocky, or Stony, Ha- 
zelly, Loam, Clay, or black Mould, and are beſt 
ſor Grazing, or Corn, according as they lie moiſt 
or dry; which depends much upon their Situation 
and Nature: Thoſe Lands that lie upon the tops 
of Hills, and thar lie flat, are commonly the dry- 
eſt; and thoſe upon the ſides, the moiſteit ; becauſe 
of the moiſture that continually is ouzing out of 
them : And fo likewiſe the Chalkey and Clay lands 
are moſt apt to be moiſt, eſpecially in Winter; be- 
cauſe they recain the moiſture a long time, though 
they have alſo the inconveniencies of the Sand, Gra- 
vel Rocky and Stony Lands, which is co burn in hot 
Weather, and are attended with another incon- 
veniency that they are not, which is that of Chop- 
ping in Summer, and poaching in Winter. The 
black Mould and ſome of the Hazelly Loams are 
the beſt for Graſs, and Corn too, eſpecially if the 
latter is not ſubject to Worms; becauſe they nei- 
ther chap, poach, nor burn. Too much or too 
little Water is almoſt equally prejudicial} ta Mea- 


dows, but the beſt Lands for Meadows or Paſture 8 
are either low Lands, or hanging Grounds, or any 
rich Soil chat hath a moiſt bottom, eſpecially where 
any thing of a little Brook or ſome running Spring 
may be brought over it, and that there is fome 
deſcent in the Meadow, that the Water may not 
lodge on it; Theſe Meadows are much better than 
thoſe by great Rivers, hecauſe in them crops are 


ſo often loſt. The worſt of Up-land Meadows js 
that they often need mending or feeding, which 
the other never do; bu: then the Hay of the 

* former 
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former is much finer, than that of the Lbw⸗ 
lands. | | 1 9 bo 112 

As the improvement of theſe Lands is the ſame 
with that of the arable; ſo I ſhall defer treating 
= of it till 1 come to treat of the improvement of 
X Corn-lands, ouly you muſt note, that as the Dung 
that is laid on arable Ground is Harrowed in with 

& Harrows, ſo that Dung that is laid on Paſture 
ſhould be well Harrowed in with a great Buſh; 
or with a Gate ſtuck full of Buſhes; and that all 
Dung that is laid on Paſture- land muſt be done in 
Winter, that the Rain may waſh the farneſs of it 
into the Roots of the Graſs before the Sun dries it 
away : Bur many commend ſomething of Mould 
mixed with Dung to be better than Dung a+ 
lone, becauſe it waſheth better to the Roots of the 
Graſs, and incorporates it ſelf better with the Earth: 
But the beſt manure for Meadows, is the bottom of 
Hay -mows and Hay-ſtacks, becauſe of the Mould 
tis compoſed of, and the Hay-ſeed that tis mixed 
with, which will both mend the Land and increaſe 
the Graſs ; for which reaſon due care ought to be 
taken not to mix any Hay-ſeed with the Dung-hilis 
that you deſign for Corn. grounds, becauſe tis apt 
to breed Graſs and Weeds on them. 

A ſecond fort of grazing Ground is, that which lies ,,,,g. 
near Rivers or Fens: As to Lands lying near Rivers, Land. 
the great improvement of them is their over-flow- 
ing, which brings the Soil of the Up-lands uponthem, 
ſo as that they need no other mending though con- 
ſtantly Mowed. The great inconveniency ot 'theſe 
Lands, is the great miſchiefs that attend them by 
I their being ſubject to Summer floods; which High 


Hills near the ſides of Rivers, and the long coarſe 
of them beſpeaks to be frequent, and though 
near ſuch Rivers is commonly the richeſt Land, yet 
there is the moſt danger of che Crops being ſpoiled, 
eſpecially where they are not incloſed, that they 

may 


% 
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ſctiption of the Boxes as open, the flat ſide of which 


of E, at which place is a Trough at F to carry the 
Water off; and where Streams are not to be had, 


Pumps and ocher Engines: But as Land near un- 
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may be fed with Cattle; which I think much the 
ſafeſt way of managing of theſe uncertain Lands, 
eſpecially. when feeding Cattle bears any thing of 
a Price: But che moſt advancagenus ſort of theſe 
Lands are choſe that may beoverflowed or laid dry, 
as. you find occaſion, that you may improve them 
with the Winter, and keep out the Summer- floods, 
when the Graſs is long: But as only particular Si- 
tuations will afford theſe opportunities ; ſo there 
are but few place swill allow of all theſe advantages: 
But as all forts of - over-flowings are of great 
advantage to Land, fo I ſhall endeavour to give a 
particular account of the method of it. 


Of Over flowing of Land. 


This is commonly effected by diverting the 
Streams of Rivers, Brooks, Land-floods, or Springs, 
or ſome part of them, out of their natural Chan- 
nel: But where the Streams lie ſo low as to be in- 
capable of over - flowing the Lands, they are made 
uſe of to turn ſuch Engines as may raiſe a quantity 
of Water to do it: The beſt Engine for the effect- 
ing of which is the Perſian Wheel, and the cheap- 
eſt, which may be made of what bigneſs you pleaſe, 
according to what height you would have the Wa- 
ter raiſed, and the Stream that turns it at aaa, &. 
are ſeveral Boxes ſet round the Wheel that turns it 
and raiſes the Water; at Fig 2 is a particular de- 


4 
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is turned againſt the Stream; C ſhews the ſide that 4 
dips the Water; and at D is che place where the 
Water runs out when the Wheel comes to the height 


the Wind is made uſe of for t he ſame purpoſes to woræ 
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to or bordering upon Brooks or ſmall Rivers adait 
of greater falls and deſcents, than bigger Rivers do, 
IF which commonly run more-flow/and level; fo they 
Jo often give opportunity for theſe improvements, 
FF whereas the other doth it very rarely; but when 
it can be effected, large Streams make the richeſt 
Lands, becauſe the large Rivers are uſually! _ 
ſruitſulleſt (as I (aid before). 92 

Wen you have got your Water up, to the bigheſ nas to 

part of the Land, that you can bring it to qr " 
a ſiua 
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a ſmall Trench to carry ſome of the Water in, to 

give you the level of the Land, keeping of it al- 
ways as much as you can upon a level, or upon the 
higheſt partof theLand, that ſo from the upper part 
you may be able to water the lower when you will, 
Aud by carrying of the Level of this ſmall Trenchyou 
will be directed how to cut out your main Trench, 
which ought to be made big enough to receive the 
whole Stream that you raiſe, and to be rather 
broad: than deep. At convenient diſtances accor- 
ding unto the bigneſs of the Stream, and the quan. 

tity of the Land you are to water, make ſeveral 
ſmall Trenches, making your main Trench the 
narrower, proportionable to the number of drains 

you lead from it; only you muſt note that the 
greateſt advantage of over-flowing is, where you 

can do it frequently, and draw it off quickly ; be- 
cauſe where Water ſtands long on Ground, eſpe- 
Cially in Winter, cis apt to breed Ruſhes-and 
Weeds; and therefore where any ſuch inconve- 

niency is, draw it off by ſmall Trenches. 

Time: of Some graze their Land till Chriſtmas, and ſome 
rang th. longer; but as ſoon-as tis fed bare from Alballow- 
ide to Spring, that the Graſs is not too high, is 
the beſt time for over flowing, except it prove a dry 
time in April or May: If it do, it will be of migh- 

ty ad vantage; for in hot Weather the Graſs grows 
three times as faſt if moiſtned, as at another times, 
'Land-floods are beſt to over-flow with in Winter, 
and warm fatning Springs in Summer, only you 
muſt obſerve to let the Water dry in before you 
water it again; and not to let Cattle poach it, and 
that you water it at Night ſo as that the Water 
may be gone before the heat of the day comes, 
which is apt to occaſion the ſcorching of it; and 

to rot the Roots of the Graſs by lying too long 

on the Land; The waſhings of High-ways, of 

- Towns, or Streets, efpecially of — 
11 5 ec p 
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Sheep feed, is a very great improvement of Land 
or Trees, 
But in ſome 
are injurious to 
rom Coal mines, or any ſulphurous Mineral, be- 
Wcauſe they are of ſuch a brackiſh, harſh quality, 
hat they kill Vegitables, inſtead of nouriſhing of 
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Wrhem ; as too much Salt, Urine, or Dung will do, if 
not applied in due quantities, yet I cannot but think 
that even theſe Waters would make a great im- 
provement, if ſparingly uſed, and in wet times, that 
a great quantity of other Water might mix with 
chem, Theſe Waters are commonly of a reddiſh 
Colour, and leave a reddiſh Sediment where they 
run, and are much better when they have run 
ſome diſtance, than at their firſt breaking out. 
Alſo ſome ſo 


by watering, except only with Land floods, and in 


laces iſſue Springs whoſe waters Revs 
nd, as ſuch uſually are chat flow Springs. 


rts of Lands will not be improved 59 


Summer, when tis a very dry time, as your cold , ,- 
Clay, and ſtrong Land that lies very flat, partly ing. - 


becauſe of its cold nature, and partly becauſe of its 
flatneſs, and that Water will not eaſily penitrate 
fiff Clay; and therefore light dry warm Grounds: 
are the moſt improved by watering ; but as ſome 
Lands are improved by over-flowing, ſo the chief 
Improvements of others is by draining; as, 


Boggy Lands, and Lands lying near Fens. 


Boggy Lands which are of two ſorts, Firſt, thoſe 
hat lie between Hills which commonly have de- 
cent enough to drain them. Secondly, thoſe which 
e in flat Levels and Fens; but theſe being part of 
he Fens, I ſhall refer the deſcriptioa of them till 
come to treat of Fenny Lands. That which 
eeds bogzy Lands, is Springs pent up by a weight 
f Earth that dams 2 Water, and cauſes it 
to 


— 
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to ſpread in the Ground ſo far as the Earth is ſoſt. 
Therefore you muſt obſerve where your loweſt 
| place is, and what deſcent you have, that ſo ou 
5 may cut through the Earth deep enough to take 
all the Water away from the bottom of the 
a Spit below the Springs, or elſe your work wt 
be but of little, value. In Ruſhy Grounds the 
Springs are commonly found at the firſt or ſecond | 
Spit moſt frequently, where any thing of ſmall 
Gravel or Stonyneſs is to be found, and ſometimes 
lower in a hungry Gravel: Bur tis always lower 
in boggy. Land than Ruſhy, and is deep accor- 
ding co the weight of Earth that penns it in. 
The beſt way is to begin the drain at the loweſt 
place, and ſo to carry it into the Bogg towards the 
Spring head, where you muſt make ſuch Trenches Wi 
either round or crols the Bogg as you ſhall find WW 
neceſſary to drain it throughly. If your drains be 
deep, that you fear Cattle falling into them, fling in 
Stones and Brickbats, and cover them with Wood, 
Flags, Turf, Cc. laying the Earth upon it again, 
and the Water will drain between the Stones: But 
whatſoever Drains or Trenches you make that you 
leave open, never lay your Earth on heaps by the 
ſides of chem as moſt do; bur let the Earth be flung 
as far from ir as you can, eſpecially if any Jow 
places be near, and chat your Trenches are ſmail: 
But where large, if the work be not too great, 
carry it away in Wheelbarrows or Carts, where 
che Ground will allow of it. | 


Of Fenny Lands. 


Fenny Lands are of two forts; Firſt, thoſe that 
are only drowned by Upland-floods and great Rains, 
and are very large, and u great levels, that 
the Water cannot run off from them till the de 
+a Weather 
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ſhallower chan in wet. No in draining of either 


Things, ff, the laying of them periectly dry, which 
Wan only be effected by the way before propoſed for 


hat fall on them: The one makes a perfect cure, 
and the other only makes the Land ſerviceable in dry 
imes; and leaves only the leſs Water for the Sun 
o dry up. And therefore you muſt conſider the 
loweſt part of the Land, and take care to carry 
off the Land- floods and Streams that wav, before 


he ou attempt any thing of a through draining, leſt 
es our after-colt and labour prove unſucceſsſul: 
1d hich point if you can gain, make your main 
be rains wide and deep enough to carry off the 


of theſe fore of Lands you muſt conſider two. 


19 
Weather helps to dry it up: And Secondly, thoſe 
that are conſtantly wet, only in dry times they are 


he draining of boggy Land; or ſecondly, only the 
aking off from them the Land- floods, Rains, &c. 


ater from the whole level, and as ſtraight as 


in 

d, Nou can, carrying all your ſmall drains into the 
in, middle drain, which is the main of the work; 
ut always obſerving to keep your drains largeſt at the 
ou Mouth, and to narrow it by degrees, as they run 


ne more up into the Lands: Theſe drains ſhould al- 
ng ays be kept cleanſed in Spring and Autumn from 
Mud, Weeds, Cc. And though the Land- floods are a 
l: eat improvement of any Land where a vent can 


decauſe of the Waters meeting with a- full ſtop, 
o that it muſt be raiſed wich artificial Engines 
he /beſt way is to turn all the Water you «can 
rom it, and to meet the Land-floods upon the 
igher Grounds where they may be taken ſo as 
0 be carried into Rivers and Channels that lie 


hat Miigher than the level of the Fens, that ſo you may 
ins, eve the leſs Water to raiſe wich Engines, the beſt 
hat ert for which purpoſe that I have yet met with 
dry (chi being a particular thee I ſhould be glad of 
bet 7 pl 


de had for them; yet where you cannot have ir, 


hay 
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having of more intelligences about from any that 
will be ſo kind as to ſend any ſuch thing to the 
Publiſher.) for the draining of Lands, is the fol- 
lowing Wheel much uſed in Lincolnſhire to drain 
the Fens, which is turned with large Wind-mill 
»ſails, and are made proportionable to the ſtrength 
that is to turn them, Tis a vaſt quantity of Water 


l 


that their turning will row along upon a flat 
where the Water is not to be raiſed any height, 
the Spoaks being made broad, and ſet a little floap- 
ing the better to row the Water, as you may ſee 
in the Figure, which Spoaks are exaQtly fitted to 
move between two Boards; but when they ate to 
raiſe the Water any ſmall height above the level, the 
Spoaks are made hollow like Scoops, and ſet ſo as 
to deliver the Water at that height, butif che place 
requires the caſting of it over a Bank that is of 
any great height, the end of the Spoaks are made 
like Boxes; which as che Wheel riſes lets the Water 
run into the Circle at a, which is made hollow to 

| h teceine 
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receive it: And a Channel being made on the Back 


Wheel deſcends. | 
hem after the ſame manner, as you were to order 


them that may cauſe its over-flowing in Winter. 


They have a very good way in Eſſex of drain - 
ing of Lands that lie below the High- water, and 
that are ſomething above the Low water- mark; 


that have Land-floods or Fleets running through 


them, which make a kind of a ſmall Creek. Theſe 


Lands when they firſt incloſe them from the Sea, 
they doit with a Bank which they make from one 

ſide of the Land they deſign to take in to the 
ther, except a ſpace that they leave, where the 

reek or Land-floods run into the Sea: This 
Ihen they begin to ſtop, they do at once with 
= WW ſtrong firm head, only according to the quan- 
— Weity of the Water that they have to vent; 
hey lay in it. ſeveral ſquare Troughs which are 
ompoſed of four large Planks of the ſame length 


K hat they deſign the thickneſs of the head to be, 
e ad towards the Sea is fitted a ſmall door which 


opens when the freſh Water bears upon it, and 
uts when the ſalt Water riſes, as may be ſeen in 
he following Figure, that end where the door is 
deing put next the ſalt Water. Theſe Marſhes are 


rn I 


of the Spoaks delivers the Water at 6, as the 


If any dryneſs appear on the ſurface of the le- 
vels, and that there are Springs left, ſearch for . 
hem; and when you have found them, order 


he boggy Land.: But if any ſmall hollowneſles re- 


Smain that do not dry, you need not trouble 
Pour ſelf about them, if there be no Springs in 


eee << 
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commonly very good Land, and furniſh Cattle 
with good Water; which is a thing much want- 
ing ſo near the Sea, where theſe Marſhes common- 
Iy lie. I hah 

. Mills are in many places a very great prejudice 
to Land near Rivers, by daming up of the Wa- 
ters, and by keeping of them continual'y wet: Where 
you h ve any ſuch inconveniency, though you can- 
not draw the Water down becauſe you are not 
owner of the Mill; yet you may at ſome diſtance 
from the River make drains to carry off the cold 
Water that prejudices the Roots of the Graſs, into 
ſome place of the River below the Mill, which 
will b. but a ſmall charge; and will much help 
your Land from being Chill'd with the continual 
coldneſs of the Water. | | 


of Marſhes near the Sea. 


A third fort of grazing Ground is that near the 
Sea, which'is commonly very rich Land: Bur as 
theſe Lands commonly lie very flat, ſo tis neceſſary 
to keep all rhe Water you can from coming upon 
them; eſpecially that of the Sea, which is many 
times done at great charges, according to the 
length, breadth, and heighth of the Walls, which 
muſt be proportionable to atheir being cxpoſed' to 
the Waves of the main Sea, or of a broad or nar- 
row Creek or River, and of the riſe of the. Tide. 
Two main things that are commonly wanting in 
theſe Lands, are good Water and good Sheiter ; 
which may be helped in many places by making 
of good Ponds to hold the rain Water, and by 
planting of Trees and Hedges, which in: woſt 
places would be of great advantage to the Graſs 
to ſhelter it from the Sea breezes, which often 
in theſe Lands, in the Spring, will cut off the * 
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of the Grass, as if moved, eſpecially in the Nor- 
g thern parts. Theſe Lands fat Cattle the ſooneſt of 

any, and preſerve Sheep from the Rot: But they 
| would be much better for all ſorts of Cattle than 
; they are if they were better ſnheltred, and where 
: they cannot be incloſed round, if in the middle of 
„ che Marſhes, Banks were caſt up in Form of a 
Crocs, or in the form of two halt Circles, that 
they might be a ſhelter for Cattle, let the wind 
blow which way it will; and planted with Hedges 
and Trees for Cattle to get behind in ſtormy Wea- 
ther, it would be a great advantage to them. 
Upon the Sea-coaſt are a great many parcels of 
Land that would pay well for the taking in, as a- 
bout Boſton, Spalden, and other parts of Lincoln- 
ſbire, where the Sea falls off from the Land; fo as 
that upon the out-lide of the Sea walls on the Oe 
(though every Tide covers it with ſale Water) 
grows a great deal of Graſs, and the Ow/e is firm 
to ride on, even when the Water is upon it. This 
Owſe when taken in bardly ſinks any thing at all, 
and they dig the Earth for the Walls on the out ſide 
of it, which the Sea in a few Tides fills up again; and 
though the Sea at High- water comes but to the Foot 
of the Bank, yet once in a year or two ſome extraor- 
dinary Tides go over the Banks, though they are 
ten Foot high, fifty Foot broad at the botrom, and 
three at the top; for rhe making of theſe Banks 
they give twenty ſix Shillings a Pole, the Earth 
being all carried in Wheel-barrows, and the Face 
of the Bank next the Sea-turfed,; on which fide is 
the chief ſloap. Whereas in Eſſex about Maiden 
Fe, the Ow/e is like Mud, and ſo ſoft that you 
can hardly tread on it, being nothing but a few / 
Weeds; and if they dig any thing of a hoe in the 
Ow/e on the out · ſide of the Bank, if tis any thing 
near, the Sea will inlarge it fo as to undermine their 
Walls: For which reaſon they take all the Earth 
GS that 
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that they make their Walls with from the in- ſide; 
and though the Tide commonly comes up to the 
Foot of the Bank, yer they keep out the Spring- 
tides there with a Wall of 4 Foot high, 3 Foot 
broad at the top, and 10 or 12 Foot at the bot- 


tom ; which Walls they have made for 4 5.8 Pole. 1 
This ſort of Owſe when it comes to be incloſed, 
- (inks three Foot deep. One Acre of thefe Lands 


I have obſerved not to be in proportion to the 
diſtance, each are from London, of above half the 
Value thar thoſe are, that are gained from the Sea 
in Lincolnſbjre. 


Of Lands over flawed by Sea Breaches. 


Though Salt moderately uſed is a very great 
improvement of freſh Lands, yet too much kills 
all ſorts of vegetables. Therefore as ſoon as your 
breaches are ſtopped, make Trenches, and draw 
the Salt water off as ſoon as you can into ſome 
low place; where by an Engine, or otherways you 
may caſt it over the Bank into the Sea, or into 
ſome waſt Ground, except tis ſo ſmall a quantity 
as the 8 in will ſoon dry up; and lay as much freſh 
Earth or Mould upon it as you can to abate the 
Saltneſs of the Earth, plowing of it three or four 
Years to let the Rains and Air into the Land to 
freſhen it. | 

As to what relates farther to the over-flowing 
of Land, making of drains, Sea-walls, with an 
account of particular Engines for ſuch works, with 
the coſt and charges, and the nature of the Land 


taken in, Cc. if any that are willing to incou- 


rage this work will communicate them to the Pub- 
hſher, they ſhall be added either with mentioning 
of their names that ſend them, or not, as deſired, 


and be inſerted as additions go che aa + 


the Way of Improving of Land. 2 
ſo againſt the publiſhing of it, I may be able to 
give the fuller account of thoſe particulas. 

All theſe forts of grazing Gounds are commonly: . 
ſtocked the beſt with the largeſt Oxen, Cows, and 
Sheep; the middle ſort with a leſſer ſize; and the 
more barren with Sheep alone; the Rocky with 

X Goats; and the worſt with Rabbits: For nothing is 
Ja greater prejudice to the Farmer than the ſtocking” 

X of his Land with Cattle, that are larger than it will 
bear. ; . 190 
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What Uplands you deſign for mowing, ſhut up 
the beginning of February; but your low Meadows. 
and Marſh-lands you need not lay up till 4pr:/, ex- 
cept the Spring be very wet, and your Marſhes 
very poachy : Many feed them till the firſt of 
May, eſpecially thoſe that are in danger of over- 
flowing. In Spring let all the Sticks, Stones, and 
other trumpery be picked up, and the Mole-caſts 
ſpread, becauſe they will elſe hinder the . Mowers ; 
and if your Meadows lie any thing uneven, or 
have been poached in Winter, rowl them with, 
a large wooden Row; the Mowers will be able. 
to cut much the cloſer, and the quantity of Hay 
will anſwer the Trouble. ö . 
For the time of Mowing of Graſs, it muſt be 
according to the growth or ripeneſs of it: nothing 
is more prejudicial to your crop than Mowing of it. 
too ſoon, becauſe the Sap is not fully come out of 
the Root; and when tis dry, it ſhrinks away to 
nothing: Nor yet to let it ſtand too long, till it 
have ſhed its Seed, and that all the Sap is dried 
up, which only is the nouriſhing part of it for Cat- 
tle; and therefore to know when Graſs is fit to 
cut, look carefully upon it, and When you. ſee 
the top thereof look brown, and begin to bend the 
Heads, and that the red Honey - fuckle- flower be- 
gins 
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off the Ground, ſpread it again, and turn it, that 
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gins to wither, which will commonly be about mid- 
dle or latter end of Fun. As ſoon as your Graſs 
is mon if. there is plenty of it, that it lie thick in 
the Swath, ſo as that neither the Air nor Sun 
paſs freely through it, cauſe your Haymakers to fol- 


low the Mowers and to caſt it abroad except you 


fear wet; if you do, let it lie upon the Swath) 3 
this they call Te#ding of it. At night make it into ⁵ 
Graſs-cocks, the next day as ſoon as the Dew is 


it may wither on the other fide; then handle it, 
and if you find it dry, make it up into Cocks: 
Next day ſpread it again, and draw it into long 
rows which they call Win- rows, which is a conve- 
nient way to dry the Hay, and makes it eaſie to 
get together again, in caſe of Rain, to make up into 


large Cocks which will ſecure if from wet, though 


you let them ſtand a day or two. Be (ure before you 
your large Cocks in, to open them once, 


and to ſpread them in the Sun, becauſe *cis apt 


to give in the Cock; and if any rain happen to fall 
on your Hay, do not turn it till the upper-ſide be 
dry; for to turn the wer Graſs to the moiſt Earth is 
the readieſt way to rot it; neither open any of the 
Cocks, till the out- ide of themis dry. Where thick 
leaved Weeds are amoneſt the Graſs, they will need 
more drying than ordinary Graſs doth ; and when 
you have good Weather, put in all che hands you 
can, that you may obſerve the old ſaying, of mak- 
ing of Hay when the Sun ſhines. | 
Mowing of Land too often and too long is a 
very great prejudice to it, except it be Land that 
isconflantly mended with Water · floods, and there- 
fore where you have not that conveniency once 


in three years, or every other year, feed your 


mowing Lands, 'if you cannot get manure conſtant- 
ly to keep them in Heart: For feeding is as ne- 
celſary for Hay-ground, as fallowing is to Corn- 
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grounds. I ſhall not ſay-any-thing of after-crops, ; 
becauſe | rhink them neither good for the Land, nor 
yet the Hay good fr Cattie. eee, 


Of: Jeveral Sorts of Graſs-ſeeds. . 


I ſhall not fay much for the recommending of 
theſe Graſſes, becauſe moſt by experience know 
the profit; but rather ſpend time in giving of a 
particular deſcripition of the managements of 
them, and in the deſcription of their ſeveral kinds. 
In ſowing ot all ſorts of _Graſs-ſeeds, let your 
Land be plowed more than once, to kill the natu- 
ral Graſs and Weeds, which elſe ate apt to choake 
it; and it muſt be ſowed after the Corn that you 
ſow with it, ſo as to harrow it but once over after 
tis flown, which is belt done with a Buſh or a Gate 
ſtuck with Buſhes, — 


Of C lover.Grafs, | 


Ol the ſeveral forts of theſe kinds of, St eds, that % 
which the precedency is commonly given to is the groſs. 
Clover-graſs for the great improvement ir makes 
upon Land, the goodneſs of its Hay, and the 
profit of its Seed, which-moſt Authors give a very 
great account of the adyantage of: But as they ; 
are ſilent about the nature of the Land, that theſe | 
great improvements have been made upon, and 
of the particular way of ordering of ſuch 
Lands; fo their accounts ate very ſhort, in reſpect. 
to the particular application that might elſe have 
been made to Lands of the ſame kind: But the 
great advantage of Clover is, that it improves 
Land by the great quantity of Cattle it maintains, 
and fits it for Corn again in tW˖a or three yet time, 
it being one ot the beſt ways of the improvement of a 
moſt ſore, of Lands, eſpecially Clays, where ma- 
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nure is ſcarce; and therefore much uſed in Suſſex 
and other Clay Countries. x 

Clover is of ſeveral forts; the great Clover is 
reckoned the beft, whoſe ſeed is like that of Mu- 
ſtard, except in that it is rather oblong than round; 
the choiceſt of which is that of a greeniſh yellow 
Colour, ſome of it a little reddiſh; but the black 
is not ſo good. Our Engliſh Seed is the beſt. 

An Acre of Ground will require 10 pound of 


Seed, and ſome Land 12 pound; tis better toſow 


it too thick, than too thin : Some have ſown a 


great deal more with good advantage. It delights 


moſt in a -rich warm Soil, and ſuch Lands as are 
moſt Dunged, Marled, Limed, Cc. as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. But the Clays that are long in 
ſwoarding, and little ſubject to weeds are the beſt 


Land for Clover; becauſe in thoſe Lands that 


- Craze ſpeedily the natural Graſs eats it out, 


which all ſort of light Lands are ſubject to, and 
likewiſe to waſh from the Roots of the Clover, 
ſo as to leave them bare, which gives opportunity 
to the Froſt to kill it. But in the beſt Grounds it 
will not bear any thing of a good crop longer 
than three or four years. 

The uſual way of ſowing of. it is, either with 
Barly or Oats, after the Corn is ſown, which tis 


| beſt upon this account, ro ſow ſomething thinner 


than ordinary. The uſual time of ſowing of it is 


at the end of March, and in April, ina calm day; 


bur the beſt time of ſowing of it in dry Lands, is 
with black Oats, as forward in the Spring as you 
can, that ſo ir may get up while- the Rains laſt, 
before the dry Weather comes, ſome ſow it with 


Wheat or Rye at Michaelmas, which gives it an 


opportunity of ſhedding of its Seed, and occaſions 
its growing thick and laſting longer; but then tis 
beſt ſowed upon dry Lands that will bear ſowing 
of both the Wheat and the Rye upon broad rid- 
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pes: This way tis moft certain of taking if ic 
prove a mild Winter: But if hard Froſt and great 
Snows come, tis very hazardous, though ſome 
adviſe the ſowing of it alone at Micbaelmas, which, 
they ſay, makes it come up freer from Weeds, thay 
if ſown in Spring, and will cauſe it to get ſtrength 
enough to preſerve it ſelf againſt the Winter: 
And ſome ſow Ray Graſs with the Corn at' M- 
chaelmas, and early in Spring fow the Clover, which 
they cover only by rowling of it. Theſe ways are 
what I muſt confeſs I have not known the expe- 
rience of, but I am certain that the Froſt will not 
hurt the root, if it doth not lie bare; though it 
will ſpoil all the Grafs; for which reaſon 
moſt take care to feed it cloſe before the Winter - 
comes on. x | * 

About the middle or end of May you may cut 
the firſt Crop ſor Hay, which takes up more time 
and labour to dry than ordinary Gras, and will 
go very near together; yet if it grow not too 
ſtrong it will be exceeding rich and good for the 
fatting of Cattle. The exact time for the cut- 
ting of it is when it begins to knot; fome after the 
firſt Crop, mow two other Crops before Winter ; 
but they ſeldom have Weather good enough to make 
the laſt Crop well; and therefore tis bettet to take 
but one Crop more, eſpecially if you deſign it-for 
Seed, which you muſt let ſtand till thorough ripe, for 
it will not be very ready to ſhed. When you firſt 
obſerve the Seed in the Husk, it will ripen in about 
a Months time more; and when the Seed begins 
to change ics Colour, and the ftalk begins to die, 
and to turn brown, and- be of a yellowiſh Colour, 
mow itin a dry time, andpreſerve itasdry as yon 
can: It ripens ſome years ſooner than others; and 
therefore you muſt be guided by the ripeneſs of it. 
If Clover is apt to wear out of your Ground, and 
you have a mind co continue it without new ſow- 
| YN ö ing 
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ing, mow. it che latter end of May and let it ſtand 
about three Months till it caſts its Seed and then 
feed it wich Cattle, and it will ſow it (elf a freſh 
and come (as I am told) as thick · as if new 
ſown ; bes. Ip | 5 
One Acre of this Graſs will feed as many Cat- 
- tle as five or fix Acres of common Graſs, ſome 
reckon the beſt way to feed Cattle with it, is to 
do it in racks, becauſe of the great quantities of 
it that they tread down with their Feet, and be- 
cauſe it ſhrinks ſo much in drying; but then they 
loſe their Dung upon the Ground. 
Great care muſt be taken of the Cattle that 
are firſt put into it, leſt it burſt them; to pre- 
vent which, ſome give them Scraw with it, and 
ſome ſtint them as to quantity: But the beſt way 
is only to turn them into it the firſt day about 
noon, when the Dew is off, and in a dry day, 
for about half an hour; the next day for an hour; 
the third day ior two; and then for three or four 
days put them in as ſoon as the Dew. is of the 
Ground, and let them ſtay in till four or five a 
Clock in the Afternoon, and after that there will 
be no danger, eſpecially if tis not too wet Wea- 
ther: It tis, be the longer before you let them 
ſtay in all night. But ſome ſow Trefoil with their 
Clover, which very, much prevents. its doing of 
injury to Cattle; and as is a Graſs that grows 
very upright, it ſhoots through the Branches, of 
* ſpreading Clover, and makes the Crop much 
tter. ech itt 
Your Clover being preſerved dry, about the | 
"midſt of March threſh it, and cleanſe it from the 
Straw as much as yon can, and: beat the Husk 
again; being very well dryed in the Sun after 
the firſt thraſhing, get What Seed vou can out of 
it, and after zou have. thrathed it, nd chaved 
it with a fine Rake, and drycd it wel. ui che Sun 


again, 
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again, if you rub it you may. get out a great deal 
more: Some get above two Buſhels out of an 
Acre, a good thraſher can/thraſh our but about 
fix Gallons in a day. Some ſay that the beſt way 


= of ſowing of it is in the Husk; but *cis ſome thing 
difficult to ſow that way. The Seed of Clover 
vill grow as well at two years old, as at the firſt. 
if one could get an account from Flanders how 


they thraſh their Clover there, it would be of 
greater advantage for the propagation of it. 


f, 


beſt of theſe ſort of Graſſes, becauſe of its long con- 
tinuance, and bulk: In many Lands it will laſt twen· 
ty or thirty years; beſides, it improves the Land it 
grows on very much, for the plowing in of the Roots 
is excellent manute for it, which is what is not u- 
ſual with theſe ſorts of Seeds. Lou may break up 
your Land, and ſow it with. Corn till tis out of 
heart, and then ſow it with St. Foin again. Tis 
reported to grow on any dry. barren Land where 


Of St. Foin or Holy H. 
St. Foin where it will grow is eſteemed one of the 


hardly any thing elſe will grow, and the Roots run- 


ning deep, and growing great, ate not ſoon dryed'up 


by the parching heat of the Sun, though tis reck- 


oned to thrive beſt in a ſhallow Gound, becauſe 


elſe in ſome Soils tis apt to run too deep: Buc'l 
could never find it to grow upon any Soil in theſe 
parts. But chalky Lands, as at Royſton in Hert- 
ordſhire, it grows upon the miry chalky Clays, and 
upon the drieſt part of Royfton-Heath, which 
conſiſts of dry chalky Hills; and in ſome parts of 
Dorſet, they ſay it grows on very ſtony dry Hills 
where the Earth is not. above half a Foot deep, 
its Roots running in between the Cracks of a flak) 
Lime ſtone, the Earth being a light Red loam. 
Which makes me conclude it to do beſt on Land, ; 

* that 
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that is ſweet Chalk and Lime-ftone, being both of 
a ſweetning nature to Land; but I could wiſh 
that ſome particular obſervations were made of the 
nature of the ſeveral Lands in the ſeveral Coun- 
ties where it doth grow: For 'tis certainly one of 
the beſt improvements of Land that can be made 
. uſe of where it will take, eſpecially where manure 
is ſcarce: | | 

It muſt be fown- in far greater quantities than 
the Clover Seed, becauſe tis a larger, lighter Seed, 
they commonly allow four Buſhels to an Acre, 
you need not fear ſowing of it too thick, be- 
cauſe it the ſooner ſtocks the Ground, and deſtroys 
all the other Graſs and Weeds. It may be ſown 
alone, or with Oats, or Barly, as the other Graſs- 
ſeeds are; but you muſt be ſure to make _ 
Ground very fine for this and all other Graſs | 
Do not feed it the firſt year, eſpecially with great 
Cattle, becauſe the ſweetneſs of it will provoke the 
Cattle to bite too near the Ground, and large 
Cattles treading of-it is a great injury to it, eſpe- 
' ciallyin wet Weather; and therefore tis beſt mow- 

ing of it the firft and ſecond year, and after 
that it will be out of danger. | 
- The beſt time for ſowing of it is in Autumn from 
the beginning of Avg»f to the end of September, if 
ſowed alone: But it mixed with other Grain, in 
the Spring from the beginning of February till the 
end of March; the earlier tis ſown in either Sea- 
ſon, the better: And *tis better to be ſown alone, 
than with other Grain. 
If you reſerve it for mowing, it muſt be laid up 
by the latter end of March ; the time of cutting of 
it is when it begins to flower, which is about the 
middle of May, ſometimes later, This fort of Hay 
is very excellent for Horſes, 

It is the beſt Seed for great Cattle, eſpecially: in 
the Spring; it hath not the danger attending of it, 
that 
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that Clover hath. It breeds abundance of Mik, 
and the Butter that is made of it is vefÞgood. If 


you feed it with Sheep, ſet it be in Autumn, and 
in the Winter: It fatrens them very. ſpeedily. 


This is a Plant much commended for an exce!- 
lent Fodder,and by ſome preferred before any orhet 
ſort, being ro be managed afrer the ſame way 
with other Seeds of this kind, and is reckoned ro 
grow on any ſort of Land; but the Seed coming 
from France, this War-time hath prevented its be- 
ing ſo much propagated as otherways it would 
have been; and therefore I cannot find thoſe ob- 
ſervations made about it as yet, that might be expect 
ed. They ſow 12 or 14 pound upon an Acre The 
time of ſowing of it is about the middle of April, 
It may be mow'd twice a Year and fed all the 
Winter; the Hay muſt be well dryed and houſed, 
| it being atherwiſe bad to keep; it is good for all 
ſort of Cattle, but beſt for Horſes; it feedeth much 
| more than the ordinary Hay, and cauſeth abundance 
| of Milk, and muſt at firſt be uſed wich caution, 
f and be mixed either with other Hay or Scraw ; you 
; 


may alſo feed the Graſs, but if you mow it tis beſt 

to do it but once a Lear; it will laſt as I am told 

20 Years. One Acre is reckoned to keep 3 Horſes 

all the Year, if it takes well. It purges in Spring, 
and makes any Cattle fat in 10 or 12 days, 


J RG 
{ This fort of Graſs is reckoned to grow on any 
n Land, but chi:fly in Cold our Clays, and weep- 


r, Wing Grounds; it indures the Summer-droughts, 
I - D and 
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and che Winter-froſts, being the beſt of Winter- 
| Toods, and ſprings the earlieſt of any. The ſhor- 
ter it is fed, the better. There can be no danger 
of over-ſtocking of it, becauſe if left to grow too 
rank, the ſtalk is apt to grow hard and ſticky. 
"Tis beſt for Horſes and Sheep, and very much pre- 
vents the rotting of the latter. Some ſow two 
Buſhels on an Acre; but the beſt quantity is 
three Buſhels, where they ſow it with Clover, 
which is the beſt way of ſowing of it; where Land 
is proper for it, they ſow eight pound of Clover, 
23 and one Buſhel of Ray-graſs upon an Acre; it 
will laſt upon ſome Lands ſeven or eight year. 
F Some mow it for Hay, and thraſh out the Seed, 
; which commonly yields about London, from 2 5. 
"=" 6 4. to 35. 6. d. per Buſhel. Some tell you of five 
Quarts being got off of an Acre. { 
_ If Ray-graſi-ſeed be cut ſomething Green, it 
makes the beſt Hay, and will grow, but not ſo i 
well as if Ripe; and you muſt take care, if | 
0 


the Seed is newly thraſhed, that it do not lie 
thick, becauſe it will heart. | 


Of Hop clover, Trefoil or three 
, LeavedGraſs. 0 
This ſort of Graſs is the finer and ſweeter than 
the great Clover,and upon ſome Land is a very great 
improvement, though tis reckoned to grow upon 
any Soil. Mr. Hartib in his Legacy ſays, that 
there are twenty three ſorts of ir, and that each 
ſore delights in a particular Soil, as ſome of it in 
watery places, ſome on dry, ſome on Clay, and 
ſome on Sand, which may give occaſion to moſt g. 
to reckon that it will grow on any Land. But tk 
/ there are many forts, of Land that will bear but p 
indifferent Crops of it, which many times may by 
| (2 | Occatt: 
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occaſioned by the not ſuiting of it to the Land 
tis own on. Concerning which, if ſtrict obſer va- 
tion were made of it, I believe it might-be much 
improved. 5 ak 
It may be ſown with Corn, as Clover, and other 
Gralſs-ſceds are, or alone only for Graſs, or being 
ſprinkled in Meadows, will mend the Hay both 
in quantity and quality. They commonly allow 
12 pound to an Acre. ; 


Of ſeveral other Graſſes or Hays. | 


Eſparcet is a kind of St. Foin, and by ſome judg- 
ed to be rhe ſame. | A 
La Romain, or French Tares, or Vetches, is a 


— ww. 
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Grain that in France is ſown annually, and is 


very quick of growth, being very good food for 
Cattle, eſpecially Horſes ; and after feeding of it 
the fore part of the Summer, they let it grow for 
Hay; tis not ſo good as the other Graſs-ſeeds, be- 
cauſe tis but of ſhort continuance : *Tis reckon? 
to grow on very poor dry Land - 
purry-ſeed is uſually ſown in the Low. countries 
twice in a Summer, the firſt time in May, that it 
may flower in June and July, and in Auguſt the 
Seed is uſually Ripe. The ſecond time of ſowing of 
it is after Rye-harveſt, which Grounds they uſu- 
ally plow up, and ſow with this Seed, to ſerve 
their kine in Winter, when other Graſs is eat up. 
It makes excellent Butter. Hens will greedily eat 
the Herb, which will, as Mr. Hartib fay, make 
them lay the betcer. ; * e 
I am told that in Buckinghamſhire they make 
good improvement of their Lands by ſowing of 
them with Parſly, and that tis a great thing to 
revent the Rot of Sheep; and that one in the 


undreds of Ee made a great improvement of 
| D 2 | ſome 
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Tome Land by ſowing of it with Muſtard-ſeed for 
the fame uſe. But for theſe ſorts of Seeds and 


many other things, I ſhall refer you to the Ap- 
pendix, when I have got. a more full account of 


the particulars, which I ſhall be obliged to any 


that will give us any aſſiſtance in the inſormati- 


on of. 


Of Arable Land and Tillage. 


Arable Land is accounted a very profitable part 
of Husbandry if well managed, where a due care 
is taken to ſuit each ſore of Soil with right Seed 


and proper Manure, and that the Land is pro- 


Soil is proper for it; and fourthly, give an ac- 


per for Corn, in the knowledge of which lies the 
chief skill of the Husband-man, as was obſery 
both by Virgil and the Ancients: * 


But c er thou break the unknown fallow, firſt 
Obſerve the Winds and Heavens ſtill varying Face, 
Old cuſtom with the Nature 7 the Place, 

What every Soil will bear, and what refuſe. 


In order to the attaining of which knowledge, I 
ſhall firſt begin with a deſcription of the Plough, 
as the chief inſtrument in this work; and ſecond- 
ly, give an account of the way of plowing, ſow- 
ing, and ordering of Land for Corn; and thirdly, 
ſhew how to order each fort of Grain, and what 


count of the ſeveral forts of Soil, with their na- 
cures and qualities, 


Of the Plough. 


There is a great difference in moſt places abont the 


make and ſhape of their Ploughs; ſome differing in 
the 
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the length and ſhape of their Beams, ſome in the 
Share, others in the Coulter, and in the Handles, 
c. every place almoſt being wedded to their 
particular faſhion, without any regard tothe good- 
neſs, conveniency, or uſefulneſs of the ſort they 
uſe: And as ſome of them are more convenient in 


ſome particulars than others, and ſuit ſome ſort 


of Lands better than others, I ſhall indeavour t 
give a deſcription of the moſt uſual ſorts of them. 
with an account of the advantage and diſadvan- 
tage of each ſort, which I think muſt be one of 


the likelieſt ways of improving of this uſeful in- 


ſtrument ; in order to which 1 ſhall firſt give you 
an account of what ſort of Ploughs are reckoned 
beſt for each ſort of Land ; ſecondly deſcribe ſeveral 
ſores of Ploughs uſed in ſeveral places; and laſtly 
give ſuch general Rules as may ſerve to direct you 
how to judge what ſort of Ploughs are beſt. | 

1. The Plough geckoned the moſt proper for 
ſtiff black Clays is one that is long, large, and 
broad, with a deep head, and a ſquare Earth- 
board, ſo as to turn up a great Furrow ; the Coul- 
ter long and very little bending, with a very 
large Wing, and the Foot long and broad, fo as 
to make a deep Furrow. | 

2: The Plough for the White, Blue, or Gray 
Clay need not be ſo large as the former only ſome. 
what broader at the Breech, the Coulter - to be 
long and bending, and the ſhare narrow witch a 
wing coming up to arm and defend the Earth- 
board from wearing. 

3- The Plough for the Red, white, Sands or Gra- 
vel, or any light Moulds may be lighter and nim- 
bler than the former, the Coulter more circular, 
and thinner, and the Wing nat fo large. 

As to the particular ſorts of Ploughs uſed in ſe- 
veral Countries, it would be endleſs to give a de- 
ſcription of them all, and would be of little ad- 
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vantage, becauſe the different forms uſed, proceed 
more from the Cuſtom of the Country chan any 
uſefulneſs that belongs to them ; and therefore I 
ſhall confine my ſelf only to the moſt common ſort; | 
or to thoſe that have ſome particular uſefulneſs be - 
longing to them, amongſt the number of which 
I ſhall give the prefer:nce to the Hertfordſhire Y 
Wheel-Plough, as one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
for moſt uſes; and of the eaſieſt Draught, and 
hat ſuits beſt with all ſorts of Lands, except miry 
Clays in Winter, which are apt to clog the Wheels 
at that time of the Year, but even for thoſe ſort 
of Lands they are the beſt Ploughs to Plow up 
Lays or Summer Fallows with, becauſe they turn 
the Turf beſt of any common fort; and Plow up 
Mole-hills or uneven Ground without levelling, 
and fallow Land in Summer in the dryeſt Weather. 
The chief fault that attends them is their Handles 
ſtanding ſlaping on one fide, which makes them 
very troubleſome to hold and to follow ; eſpecially 
to thoſe that are not uſed to them: But that might 
eaſily be remedied in the make of them, were the 
makers and holders of them not wedded to their 
particular way; the form of which ſort of Plough 
you have in the following Figure; that, and the 
other draughts following being ſuited to a Scale of 
two Foot in an Inch. I need give no account of 
their proportions, only as I may often have occa- 
ſion to name ſome particular parts of them, Il 
thought it mighr be convenient to ſhew what the 
names of the particular parts of the Plough are, 
as A is the Plough-beam, B the Handle, Tail, 
Stiles, Hales, or Staves, C the Neck or Share- 
beam, D the Earth-boatd, Mould-board, Breft- 
board . Furrow-board, Shield-board, &. E the 
Sheach, F the Share-iron, G the Coulter, H the 
Plough-pin, and Collar-links, I the Ploygh- pillar 
zug Boulſtgr, K the Wheels. 

About 
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About Colchefter they have a fine light Wheel - 
plough, that with two Horſes they Plough up two 
Acres in a day of their light Lands; which fort of 
Plough is very peculiar for its Earth board being 
made of Iron, by which means they make it round-' 
ing; which helps to turn the Earth or Turf, much 
better than any other ſort of Plough that I have 
ſeen. 

The Lincolnſhire Plough is very particular in its 
ſhape, and is a very good Plough for Marſh or 
Fenny Lands ſubject to Weeds and Sedge, and that 
is free from Stones, becauſe of its Coulter, and 
the largeneſs of the ſhare which they make many 
times above a Foot broad, and very ſharp; at A 
is a Foot which they ſet higher and lower with a 
Wedge at 5, which keeps the forepart of the Plough 
from going deeper than they would have it; at C 
are Wedges that they ſet the hind part with ; the 
' Coulter is a ſharp turning Wheel which cuts the 
Roots of the Graſs or Sedge croſs by its motion 
as it goes round, while the broad ſhare cuts the 
bottom of N | 
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The moſt common Plough is the followi 
Plough called the dray Plough, which is the be 
Plough in Winter for ſlimy Clays, when the Land 
is ſoft; but the worſt in Summer, when the Land 
is hard; Becauſe the Point is always flying out of 
the Ground : This Plough is ſet higher or lower as 
they find occaſion by Wedges, at , and differs 
but little from other Ploughs. i 


In Sauſſex they uſe much the ſingle Wheel-Plough, 
which is a ſort of Plough I ſhould not ha ve men- 
tioned, but for their different make from moſt o- 
ther Plougbs, becauſe they are a very Clonterly 
fort ; and as they are very wide in the Britch, I 
— but think the draught of them to be very 
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About Caxton in Cambridgeſhire they have a very 
miry ſtiff Clay with ſmall riſing Grounds, the up- 
per part of which they ſow with Corn, and. the 
lower vallies, becauſe of the poachineſs of them, they 
keep for Graſs, which nevertheleſs in wet Win- 
ters are ſo ſpuy, that they know not how to feed 
them, and to cur drains with Spades, they thoughe 


would be very chargeable, and fo they invented a 
Plough to do it with; which they made much like, 
another Plough, only much ſtronger and bigger, 
and from the Beam ſtands qut a piece of Wood at 
A, in which is a Coulter ſet at B, and another ſet in 
the Beam at C, which two Coulters ſtand bending 
inwards as at D, to cut each fide of the Trench; the 
Share is very broad and flat, and cuts off thebottom of 
the Trench. The Mould - board is 3 times the length 
of other Ploughs, to caſt the Turf a great way off 
of the Trench. This Plough cuts a Trench a "_ 

| ed wide 
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wide at the bottom, a Foot and a half bread at 
the Top, and a Foot deep; it was drawn with 
twenty Horſes, and coſt 3 pounds to make, but the 
diſpatch it made anſwered the charge. 

The following Plough is a Spaniſh Plough, with 
one of which, and one Horſe they will in Spain 
Plough two or three Acres of their light Lands in 
a day; which becauſe of the great difference there is 
in the make of it from our common ſort: I thought | 
the inſerting of it might be of ſome uſe to help 
towards the improrement of this uſeful inſtru- 


As to the Rules to be obſerved in the ſhape of 
. Ploughs, firſt they muſt be great or ſmall accor- 
ding to the depth and ſtrength of the Soi! you 
Plow, and as the Earth is wet or dry: For which 
reaſon every Farmer ought to have ſeveral ſorts of 
Ploughs. } 

2. The Coulter where the Land is ſtiff muſt be 
the greater and the ſtronger, and go the deeper; 
which muſt be proportioned to the Soil, becauſe 
in deep Grounds the Weeds root the deeper ; for 
the better cutting up of which, ſome place on the 
right ſide of the Coulter a ſmail Wing or Finn, 
which cuts in two the bottom of the Roots, and I 
believe caſes much the draught of the Plough. 
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3. A great matter to be obſerved in the making 
of Ploughs is, to make them go true to the pitch 
they are ſet, and to keep the Line you ſet them 
in without ſwerving to the right or left, which 
depends much upon the truth of the Iron-work; 
and therefore the Plough ſhould rather be ſuired 
to the Irons, than the Irons to the Plough, the 
Wood-work being eaſieſt altered, if there be occa- 
fion, | 

4. I cannot think a ſhort Plough or a Plough 
with a broad Britch can go ſo eaſie after Cattle, 
as a long narrow one: For the ſharper and thin- 
ner any tool is, the eaſier it paſſeth, and the leſs 
ſtrength is required: And ſuch an one I believe may 


be made to turn a Ridge as well as a broader. But 


when all is ſaid that can be, though the make of 
a Plough doth much help Cattles draught, yet 
the main of the draught lies in the ſtifneſs of the 
Land you Plough, and the depth you go. | 


Of Plowing of Land, 


In plowing up of Land we are to conſider, 
Firſt, the plowing of Layes, which is the firſt 
plowing up of Graſs-ground for Corn, and is a work 
commonly done in January; the beſt time for the do- 
ing of which is when the Land is wet, becauſe the 
Turf then is tough and will hold fo turn without 
breaking; in the well turning of which conſiſts the 
chief part of this ſort of plowing, which, if done 
well, will lay the Turf ſo flat and true, that you 
can hardly ſee where the Plough went. This de- 
pends much upon the make of the Plough ; for 
the well doing of which, if the Earch-board dorh 
not turn the Turf well, ſome nail upon ic a ſmall 
piece of Wood to take the vpper part of the Turf 
a5 it riſes upon the Earth board, which will cauſe 
| | it 
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it to fall over with the Graſs fide downward, your 


own tryal and experience being the belt Rule 


where ta place it. 


Secondiy, The plowing of Fallows which is a 
very great benefit ro Land, as appears by the com- 
mon practice of it, and in the great care that 


Landlords every where take to oblige their Tenants 
to a ſtrict obſervance of it once in three years, few Þ 


Lands being able to bear more than two Crops 
out it, and I cannot believe that any will find a 
years fallowing to be a loſs to them, let their 


Land be What it will; nor yet the true piowing 


of it, a charge that will not pay for their Labour. 
The advantage of fallowing conſiſts in 

Firſt, Its laying of the Land in Ridges, and ſa 
expoſing of it tothe Froſt, Wind, Syn, and Dews, 
all which ſweeten and mellow the Land very 
much; the often ſtiring of it, and breaking of the 
ow diſpoſing of it for the bearing of good 

rops. 

Secondly, It kills ths Weeds by turning up of the 
Roots to che Sun and Air, and kills not only the 
Weeds, that grow with the laſt Corn; but wild Oats, 
Darnel, and other Weeds, that ſow themſelves, and 
that as ſoon as they begin to peep out of the Ground, 
ſo that they have no time to ſuck out any of the Heart 
of the Land. 8 5 

The way of ordering of Fallows is after the Crop 
is off, to let the Land lie all Winter, and what Graſs 
and, Weeds grows on it; they eat off with Sheep 


in April or beginning of May: As ſoon as they 
have done ſowing of Corn, they begin to Plough, 


up their Fallows. This firſt fallowing in moſt places 
ought to be very ſhallow, well turned, and Japped 
ciols together; becauſe the thinner the Turf is, the 
eaſier it will dry through, and kill the Weeds, eſpe- 
cially if the Weather be dry: Ar which time one 
plou ing js worth three other plawings. But in 
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ſome places where there is a very cold Clay, that 
will not bear Corn well without being expoſed to 
the heat of the Sun to warm it; they Plough their 
firſt ploughing the depth they deſign to go. About 
June is the time of the ſecond ploughing, which 
they call Twy-fallowing; at which ploughing you 


muſt go your full depth: This ploughing is com- 


monly performed by the Team early in a Morn- 
ing, before the Dew is off the Graſs; that ſo they 
may have time to bate their Horſes, before they 
go to carrying of Hay in the Afternoon. About 
the latter end of Juh, or beginning of Auguſt, is 
the time. of Try-fallowing or laſt ploughing before 
they ſow their Rye or Wheat, ( though ſome do 
Plough up their Land ofcner). If the Land riſe 
full of Clots, and if 'tis a binding Land, you 
muſt make it fine by harrowing of it when Rain 
comes; but then you muſt not let it he long 
before you ſtrick-fiſe, or plough it up into ſmall 
Ridges, eſpecially if tis wet Land: And as near 
as you can leave no Weeds or Turfs of Graſs un- 
killed or unbroke with your Harrows. Becauſe it 
ſours Land, and cauſes the Mould ro lie hollow 
from the Roots of the Corn: But if your Land 
will diſſolve well with the Froſt, tis beſt to let it 


lie a little rougher, efpecially if you deſign to ſow ' 


it with Barly, then the rougher it lies for a Win- 
ter fallow the better, becauſe it lies the dryer, 
and the Spring ſhowers will afford Moiſture enough 
to make it fine for ſowing ; But if the Winter doth 
not diſſolve the Clods, which ic will not do in bind- 
ing Lands, ſuch as the red Loams are in Eſex, 
which Lands they are often forced to wait for 
Rain ſor the fallowing of, becauſe they plough 
only with the dray Plough, the point of which is 
always flying out of the Ground in dry Weather, 
by which means they are often force ! to plough 
their Fallows ſix or eight timee, which doth but 
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ſeldom kill the Weeds, becauſe ploughing in wet 
Weather doth but remove them out of cheir places, 
and turn moiſt Earth upon their Roots, which 


makes them quickly grow again. I have often 


experienced that with the aa 4 Plough, 1 
have in Eſex made a better Fallow with three 
ploughings than my Neighbours could with fix or 
ſeven. Sometimes where Land is clotty, and a 
ſhower of Rain comes that ſoaks through them, } 


you may make uſe of a rowl to break them. In 


Oxfordſhire they make their rowls Octangular the 
edges whereof they reckon break the Clots bet- 
ter than the round ones, and in the Hundreds of 
Eſſex, where they have a very churliſh blue Clay, 
they uſe large round rowls which are ſtuck with 
ſtrong Oaken pins about three inches long, and 
four inches diſtant one from another in the Rows, 
and each Row twelve inches a ſunder. But, 

In Hertfordſhire they always, if they can, Plough 
in dry Weather, and Harrow in wet, which 
makes the beſt fallows ; and always in fallowing of 
Land they plough one ploughing croſs the way, that 
Hey intend to lay the Ridges when they ſow them, 

n Kent, I am told, they have ſome Land fo 
rich that it will yield good crops of Corn for twenty 
years together without fallowing, and that moſt of 


the Land that they fallow, they plough but once 


before ſowing; nay often a crop of Peaſe ſerves 
inſtead of it. In Suſſex they plough their fallows 
but twice; but I am ſatisfied that a well or- 
dered Fallow would be of much more advan- 
tage to them: For if the Land do not need fal- 
lowing to inrich it, it will for to ſweeten it, and 
to kill the Weeds, which fallowing gives the beſt 
check to. 77 | 
Where Land js but indifferent, and manure is 
not to be got, fallowing every other year is found 
@ great improvement, and is à very ancient piece 
of 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


Husband ry, as may be ſeen in a 
pbon, and 2 who adviſes to | 


Let hy Land reſt dad untill d, 
And to worn Grounds an annual ceſſation yield. 


Virgil Georg. 


In ſome laces they take a crop of Wheat 
and a crop of Peaſe, and ſo fallow their Land a- 
ain. 

- In Staffordſhire they often give their Lands a 
Winter fallowing, beſides the three ſummer fallow- 
ings, and lay their Land up in Ridges, when they 
ſow Barly, which ſeems the way of the 

by Virgil. 


The greedy villager likes beſt that Mould, = 
Which twice bath felt the Sun, and twice the Cold. 


wwy on ra mo 


Pliny likewiſe commends much the ploughing of 
Land four times, but you muſt obſerve in Winter 
to harrow no more down than what you can quick- 
ly reer up again upon. an edge; becauſe if much 
Rain come upon it while it lies flat, it will make it 
ſo poachy that you cannot Plough it, eſpecially 
if 'tis a wet Clay Land, and cauſe it to breed 
Weeds; and therefore the 'beſt way in ſuch a caſe 
is to plough up in a Morning; and to harrow 
down in the Afternoon what you deſign to piough 
or ſtrike the, next day: Or you may-harrow it in 
the Morning juſt before you Plough it. And if 
Land be weedy, by reaſon of the wetneſs of the 
laſt Summer, plough it up as ſoon as you can in 
Winter, to kill the Weeds, and to mellow it; 
ſome upon Lands that chey deſign for a fallow-the 
next year with the laſt crop -of Corn they ſprinkie 
4 or 5 pound of Clover upon an Acre, which ſerves 
them to feed at Michaclmas, and the nexc "ping 
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| till about Midſummer, at which time they begin 
their firſt ſallowing, and in Auguſt they plough it 
up into ſmall ridges, and ſo let it lie for a Winter 


fallow, ordering 
after. 


Of the xing of Land in Ridges and the 
ſowing of it. 


Some in ploughing up of their Lands, lay four 
Ridges together: In the hundreds of Eſſex they 
lay fix or eight Ridges together: In Hunt ington- 
ſire, and many other places where are very ſtiff 
moiſt Clays, they ſow all upon broad Lands, raiſing 
the middle of the Ridges in ſome places near a 
Yard higher than the ſide Furrows, which cer- 
tainly muſt drain thoſe poachy Clays the beſt of 
any way ; for the chief deſign of laying Land in 
- Ridges is the draining of it, and che making of the 
Corn to grow dry. But this way of laying of Land 
can only be done in a deep Soil, where the deſcent 
of the Ground doth nor require the Ridges for 
the draining of the Land to be laid otherways ; 
they chuſe to have the Ridges to run Eaſ and 
wept becauſe the Sun comes between them the 

tter. 


of it ſor Barly the next Spring 


Be ſure what Furrows you leave, to lay them 

open and clean ſcoured, ſo as to carry away all the 
ſtanding Water and Moiſture, and at all the low- 
eſt places make drains that may lead well into one 
another. Where the Plough will not make them 
deep enough, let it be done with the Spade : For 
in the well draining of Corn-lands, lies a main ad- 
vantage: And obſerve in making of your drains 
both for Corn-land and Paſture, not to lay the 
Harth you dig out of them in Heaps or other- 
ways near to them; but either let it be carried 
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out at a diſtance from them by the Spade, or in 
Carts or Wheel-barrows, if *tis Graſs or fallow ; 
And by this means you will conſtantly be lowering 
of your Land next the drains, which otherways 


will be treading in again, and alwaysſtopping of 


them. LY 

If *tis dry Weather in Spring, that your Land 
ſhould riſe full of Lumps, which lying in the Air, 
if tis a binding Land, will ſometimes grow ſo 
hard that you cannot break them as I faid before, 
without a great deal of Rain to moiſten them 


which may be inconvenient for you to ſtay for; 


in ſuch a caſe, harrow it as you Plough it up, 


but then, except it be very dry Land, you mult 
ſpeedily Plough it up an edge again. | 

Some ſow their Lands under Furrow as they 
call it, that is, they ſow the Corn in the Furrow, 
and then Plough a Ridge upon it to cover it 
and ſome harrow their Ground over, and ſow 
Wheat or Rye on it, with a broad caſt: Some only 
with a ſingle caft, and ſome with a double, and 
then Plough it upon an edge in broad Lands where 
the Land is dry; and ſome Plough their Land up an 
edge for broad Furrows, and ſow their Wheat or 
Rye on it; and then harro it over: Either of theſe 
ways, but eſpecially the latter, I believe to be 
berter than the common way of ſowing of Wheat 
and Rye under, Furrow in binding Lands, and in 
ſhallow or very wet Soils, becanſe it doth not 
bury the Corn ſo deep as the other way; for 


your Furrows ſhould be deep or ſhallow, accor- 


ding to the depth of the Soil. | 


* 
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In cold Lands fow Wheat or Rye earlier, 


and in hot Lands later; but for ſummer Corn. 
Plough your poor Land fir ſt; but fow your cold 


Land laſt. Some mention very great Crops that 
have been gotten by ſowing of Wheat in 7g; 


but they neither _—_— the place, nor the na- 
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ture of the Soil it, was ſown upon; which are the 
Principal things to be minded in all experiments of 
this kind, if they can be had | 

In Hertfordſbire they ſow all their Barly with a 
broad caſt upon broad Ridges, and in Eſſex on 


4 ſmall Ridges like Wheat, where they have two ſmall 


harrows that clap on each fide of the Ridge, and 
ſo they harrow- it right up and down, and roll 
it with a belly roll that goes between the Ridges, 
when they have ſown it: But I think the large 
ſquare harrow the beſt; and if every Farmer had 
two or three ſorts, one a degree finer than the o- 
cher, I believe it might be a great help to them: 
For the well covering of the Seed muſt be of 


great advantage. 


of Sowing of Corn. 


Get your Seed from a worſe Soil than your own 


if you can; if not, tis better to have it from good 
Land, than not to have change: For all Seed doth 
degenerate if long ſown upon any Land, but moſt 
upon bad Land. This the Ancients were ſenſible 
of, as appears by Virgil, 


Your changed Seed delights the pregnant plain, 
And Ground left fallow grants no little gains, 


In the South part of Staffordſhire they go to the 
North for Seed-corn; and they of the North to 
the South, except in the Moorlands, where they 


always chooſe to get the biggeſt Seed they can, 


becauſe their Corn is apt to come to nothing if not 
renewed from other parts. But che having of Seed 
from the Northern Countries to the South is much 
the greateſt improvement, and the farther North» 


ward the better, and the more will be the advan- 
| | tage. 
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tage. The ſmalleſt Seed is reckoned; the beſt, of 
Wheat, Rye, or Barly, if it be clean from Soil: 
Bur I believe they judge it ſo rather upon the ac- 
count of the number of grains that goes to fill the 
Buſhel, chan upon the account of the produce. 
Variety of Seed is likewiſe an advantage to Land, 
becauſe every ſort of grain draws and attracts from 
the Earth only its proper juice ſuitable to the 
Nouriſhment of its own body: Whereas the ſow- 
ing of the ſame grain often exhauſts and weakens 
the Ground by ſtill attracting of che ſame ſort of 
juice, one Crop after another. ; 

In ſowing of Land great regard oughe to be had 
to the Weather, and rhe temper of the Land 
you deſign to ſow, with che ſort of Seed you in- 
tend co uſe; dry Land may be ſowed in wetter 
Weather than moiſt, eſpecially if the Seed be 
what will bear wet, or that che dry time happens 
againſt Winter when you may be ſure of Rain 
coming; as if you deſign to ſow Rye or Wheat, 
the firſt of which Seeds cannot be ſowed too 
dry, nor the other too wer, except *cis ſo miry that 
the Plough cannot go, for which reaſon the Rye 
ſhould be ſown in dry Land and in dry Weather, 
and the Wheat in moiſt : And therefore it was thac 
in September 1699, which was a very dry time, the 
Rye that was ſown then did very well, and came 
up preſently without Rain: But ſeveral ſowing of 
Wheat at that time, becauſe twas the uſual time 
of doing of it, it lay in the Ground till Rain 
came, which was the latter end of October firſt, 
and then but part of it came up neither, becanſe 
it was muſtied and ſpoiled with lying ſo long in 
the Ground; and what did come up was chiefly 
upon the ſides of the Ridges, for the Ground was fo 
dry that the Rain could not ſoak through the Top; 
and therefore only reached to che Roots of che 
Corn on the ſides char wor but lightly covered: 

2 For 
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For which reaſon they having the whole Winter 
' before them, I think that they had much better 
have ſtaid longer for to ſow their Wheat till they 
"had had ſome Rain firſt: But all Summer. 
corn doth heſt in a dry time, except black Oats 
which require more moiſture as I ſhall ſhew more 
at large hereafter, 


Of Steeping of Corn. 


Wheat they commonly ſteep in Brine twelve 
hours; and drawing the Brine from it, they mix 
ic with unſlacked Lime beat to powder, and 66 
ſow it when dry, which is reckoned of great advan- 
tage, and prevents the ſmuttineſs of it. Some others 
propoſe ro draim Dunghills, or to diſſolve Sheeps 
Dung in Water, and to add to it as much Salt as 
will make it a firong Brine, in this liquor to ſteep 
your Corn; Wheat eighteen hours, Barly thirty 
fix hours, and Peaſe twelve, and to dry it with 
unflacked Lime powdred; and that if you put 
Wormwood into the Brine you ſoak your Corn in, 
it will prevent the Birds eating of it: But as my 
deſign is chiefly to promote tryed experiments, ſo 
I ſhall nor inſiſt upon theſe things, but rather 
truſt to what real experiments | can get an ac- 
count of from ſuch as are willing for a publick 
good to communicate them. 


Of ſeveral forts of Soils, their Natures, 
Product, and Management. * 


All ſorts of Land may be reduced to Sandy, 
Gravelly, Chalke v, Stony, Rocky, Haſſelly, Black- 
earth, Marſh or Boggy, and Clay- land, of which 
laſt ſome are Black, Blue, Yellow, and Red. 
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6 In many places ſeveral of theſe Soils are mixed 
ey Pogetber, where they are much beiter, chan when 
. lone, eſpecially where the Hot and che dry is 


mixed with the Cold and the Moiſt: For which 
reaſon any Clay laid upon Sand or Gravel, or Sand 
upon Clay is the beſt manure, becauſe it alters end 
changes the nature of the Land it ſelf; whereas 
Dung and ſuch things improve them but for a 
time. And tis not only the natural Soil that we 
are to conſider but the depth of it, and alſo what 
Soil is underneath it: For the beſt and richeſt 
Soil, if but half a Foot or a Foot deep, if it lie 
upon a ſtiff Cay or hard cold Stone, is nor ſo 
fertile as a leaner Soil of greater depth, or lying 
upon a warm Limeſtone, Sand or Gravel through 
which che fuperfl:.ous Moiſture may deſcend, and 


L not ſtand upon the Clay or Stone to chill the Roots 
ep of the Graſs or Corn: And likewiſe the Climate 
ty is to be conſidered, for even in England, cold 


ch woiſt Clays are much more fruitful in the South, 
than in the North, with the quantities of che mix- 


5 ture of each Soil, and what ic moſt abounds with: 
ny And likewiſe the natural produce of the Land as 


ſo 0 Weeds and Graſs, and when Ploughed, what 
Corn agrees beſt with it, and what ettet Plough- 
ing hath upon it: Concerning all which particu- 
lers 1 have not bad opportunity of making ſo ma- 
ny obſervations as I ſhould have done; but What 
I am wanting in at preſent, I hope by farther en- 
deavours, and the aſſiſtance of thoſe that are wil- 
5, ling to promote good Husbandry, to inlarge up- 
on, But before I eater into a particular deſcription 
of the ſeveral forts of Land, I ſhall firſt lay down 
ſome general Rules for the knowing of fruitful 
and unfruirful Soils, and ſecondly give ſome © 


-h pops! Rules for che ordering of Land for 
n. N 
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All Land that moulders to duſt with a Froſt, with 
all ſores of warm Lands, black Mould, Yellow Clays, 
if not too ſpuy and wet, and that turns black af- 
ter Rain, are good for Corn: For as old Tufſer 


well obſerves, 


The Soil and the Seed, with the Sheaf and the Purſe, 
The lighter in ſubſtance, for profit the Worſe. 


And Land that produces large Trees, Black- 
Thorne, large Weeds, Thiſtles, rank Graſs, &c. 
and that lies in bottoms open to the Eaſt or South, 
being well ſheltered from other Winds, is a ſign of 


' Fruicful Lands. Thyme, Strawberries, Bettony, 


ce. direct to Wood: And Chamomile, to a Mould 
diſpoſed to Corn. | 

All Land that binds after Froſt and Rain, that 
turns White, and is full of Worms, that is extreamly 
moiſt or cold, or too hot or dry, that lies on the 
North ſides of Hills, expoſed to cold Winds and 
Froſts in Winter, and ſcorching heat in Surnmer, 
that bears Holly, Yew, Box, Junipers, Ivy, Brakes, 
Furz, Broom, Heath, Ling, &c. and Lands 
that bear Moſs, Ruſhes, Yarrow, Wild-tanſie, 
Flags, &c. are a ſign of cold Land; and Plants 
appearing withered or blaſted, ſhruby and curled, 
are the effects of immoderate wet or heat, and 
cold interchangeably, Black, Dun, or Yellow Sand, 
and very hot ſtony Gravel are generally very 
unſruitful. - 


The general Rules for the ordering of 
Corn-Lands, 


At the firſt ploughing up of Lays, they com- 


monly ſow the firſt Crop with White or black 
Oats, according as the Land is dry or moiſt ; the 


next 


my -y 


— 
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ext Summer they Fallow it; and as the nature 
of the Land is, ſow it with Rye, Wheat, or Barly; 
and the next Crop, which they call the etch Crop, 
ith Oats, Beans, Peaſe, &c. 
But where Land is rank tis not good to ſow- 
Zheat atter a Fallow; but Cole-ſeed or Barly, or 
both, and then Wheat: And where you find. 
Junging of Land makes it too rank, lay your Dung 
pon the etch and ſow it with Barly; which ge- 
zrally doth better in rich Land than other 
rn; and after that, Fallow it, and ſow it with 
heat. We | 
Some after a Fallow ſow their Land with 
heat; the» next Year they Fallow it again, and 
o, it with Barly ; the next Year with Peaſe ; and 
then Fallow it again, and ſow ic with Wheat. 
his is a good way where Land is not in Heart, 
and Dung and Manure ſcarce, eſpecially in rhe 
Haſelly red Brick Earths in Eſſex, that are made 
more fixed and ſolid by Ploughing. 

In Suſſex, where they have very ſtiff Clays, af- 
ter a Fallow they ſow two Crops, and lay down 
their Lands with Clover and Ray-graſs for three 
Year; and then lay on twenty Load of Dung 
upon an Acre; or elſe they Lime or Chalk it while 
it is Graſs: This is a very great improvement of 
ſtiff Clays, in that it fits them for Corn and Graſs” 
too; natural Graſs being what they will hardly 
bear, if Ploughed up, unleſs they lie a great ma- 
ny Years, and are well Dunged. | 


Of the natural produce, and way of or- 
dering of ſeveral particular ſorts of Land 
in ſeveral Countries. 1 
Clay-lands are either Black, Blue, Yellow or 


White; of which the Black and the Yellow are 
E 4 the 
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worſt; ſome of which is of ſuch an obſtinate ill 
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the beſt for Corn and che White and Blue the 


natured temper, that nothing will ſubdue it ; and 
ſo greedy and voracious, as nothing will ſatiate it, 
without very great induſtry : It turns every thing that 
is laid upon it to its own Tubſtance, and though ſame 
Clays are more pinguid, and others more flippery;; 
yet all of them are very tenacious of Water on 
the ſurface where it Stagnates and Chills the 
Plant without penetrating, and in dry Seaſons 
is coſtive; hardning with the Sun and Wind, till 
they are unlocked by induſtry, and rendred'more 
kind, ſo as to admit of the Air and heavenly in- 
fluences. The chief produce of ' theſe Lands for 
Corn, are Wheat, Barly, Gray Peaſe, Beans, &c. 
The natural produce as to Weeds is Gooſs. graſs, 
or Wild-tanſie, large Daiſies, Thiſtles, Docks, 
May-weeds, Poppies, &. ſome of theſe Clays 
will bear good Clover and Ray-graſs, if well dung 
ed. The beſt manure for them is Dung, eſpecially 
Horſe dung, Aſhes, Chalk, Lime, Soot, ( eſpeci- 
ally if they are Moſſy) ſome ſorts of Marle, ſold- 
ing of Sheep, Pigeons: Dung, Mault-duſt, &. 
Clays hold manure the beſt of any Lands and 
yield the beſt Grain, eſpecially. where there is a 
mixture of Lime-ftone with it. They commonly 
ſow theſe Lands at firſt breaking up with black Oats; 
Fallow them as before deſcribed, and then ſow 
them with either Wheat or Barly, and the etch 
Crop with either Oats, Peaſe, or Beans, Ce. 


Chalky Lands. Their beſt produce of Corn, is 


| Barly and Wheat; Oats will do well on them. Their 


natural produce for Weeds is Tine, Poppies, May- 
weed, &c. for Graſs-ſeed; St. Foin, Treforl, and if 
rich, Clover. The beſt manure for theſe Lands 
is Rags, Dung, folding of Sheep, e Theſe Lands, 


il Rain happen to fall on them juſt ang 


the Way of Improving of Land, 
beſore the Corn gets up, it will cauſe the Earth to 
bind ſo hard that the Corn cannot get through it. 
In Hertfordſhire they order theſe Lands has 
Corn the i ſame with the Clays abovementioned; 
In Oxfordſhire they commonly manure theſe Lands 
with half rotten Dung, which they ſay prevents the 
binding of it. and ſome mix it with Sand which 
cauſes it to work ſhort, eſpecially if any thing 
dry; they commonly ſow them there with: Wheat 
Miſlen and Barly; only after Wheat, they fow- 
Peaſe or Vetches: In the ſowing of which they 
are forced particularly to take care to have fair 
Weather, becauſe of the Lands binding; but if 
they have but two 1 dry Weather, _ will 


do well enough. ' 


Sand and — * ally adn of Heat 
and Moiſture, for which they are not much the 
better, becauſe they let it paſs too ſoon, and ſo 
contract no Ligature, or retain it too long, eſpe- 
cially where the bottom is of Clay : by — 
means, it either parches or chills too much, pro- 
ducing not hing but Moſs. or cancerous: Infirmi- 
ties: But if, as ſometimes it happens, that Sand 
have a ſurface. of a more genial better Mould than 
ordinary, and a bottom ol Gravel or looſe Stone, 
though it do not hold the Water, it may produce a 
forward ſweet Graſs, though tis ſubject to burn: 
But it quickly recovers it leit with the leaſt Rain. 


* 
mY 


Of p ure ſbeer Sand. Therois! White, Black, Bluiſh, 
Red, Yellow, - Harſher: and Milder, and ſome 
that is but meer duſt, that is very ligt; and the 
Gray, Black, and Aſh colour d that is oſten ſound 
in heathy Commons, which is the moſt inſi pid. ot 
any. Gravels are much of the ſame nature and kind, 
only the moſt ſtony, or they that are mixed with 
harſh Sand, are the Horteſt and the moſt —_— 
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The beſt produce of theſe Lands in Corn is Rye, 
white Oats, Brank-turneps, c. the natural pro- 
duce in Weeds is Twitch-graſs, Sorel, Broom, Furz, 
Brakes, Ling, Heath, Cc. their beſt manure. is 
Marle, or any ſort of Clay that will diſſolve with 
the Froſt, Cow dung, Chalk, Mud, and half rot- 
ten Straw from the Dung-hill, to prevent their 
binding. Theſe Lands are commonly ordered for 
Corn as the Clays ; but where any of them are 
over run with Broom, Furz, Cc. in Staffordſhire 
they commonly Marle them, which kills all char 
ſort of Trumpery, only che firſt ſowing is with 
Buck. wheat, for which they make three fallowings 
in Winter, and ſtir them in May following ; at 
which time they ſow it, allowing one Buſhel to 
an Acre, which generally yields there 60 again : 
And fo by once ploughing up of theſe Lands, after 
the Crop is of, tis fit tor to ſow Rye ou. 

In Oxfordſhire they ſeldom give theſe Lands a- 
bove two fallowings for Wheat, except they are 
much run over with Weeds; of which fort of 
Grain they reckon the White and Lammas Wheat 
the moſt agreeable; and afrer a fallow, Rath-ripe 
Barly. They generally fallow them every other 
Year, and reckon them unfic for Beans, or Peaſe, 
chough they ſometimes fow them with Winter 
Vetches; if with Peaſe, they account the Rath-. 
ripe Pea the beſt. Theſe Lands muſt be conftancly. 
fallowed. | ; 

In Herefordſhire they make a very great improve- 
ment of ſandy Lands that are much given to Moſs, 
by burning of the Moſs, and mixing of the Aſhes 
with Lime, and plougbing of them up : They 
ſow them with Rye which yields a mighty in- 
creaſe, and brings a very good fort of Graſs up- 
on them, when layd down after a Crop or 
two. 


Stony 
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Stony Lands are either ſuch Lands as are full of 
, Flints and large Pebbles, or Lands that have a 
b mixture of Freeſtone, Marble or Limeſtones; the 
) produce of which is much according to the nature 
of the Earth they are mixed with: Where the 
Stones are of a cold nature, tis good to pick them 
- out; but in light dry Soils, they are to be left. 
| In Oxfordſhire, where they have a lean Earch and 
|; a ſmall ruble Stone, or a ſour ſort of Land mix- 
ed with it, they manage ir according to "kerry. 
| full of Graſs and Weeds, or its being clean: l 
| they are weedy, they fallow them late; but not fo 
| late as ſour Grounds: If they be ſcary as they call 
it, that is, if chey have no ſward upon them, either 
they fold them in Winter, and add to the Sheeps- 
dung ſome Hay-ſeed to make it Graſs; or elſerhey 
lay old Thatch or Straw and Dung upon it: For 
they reckon if theſe ſorts of Lands have no ſward 
on them before they are fallowed, they will 'by 
no means bear a Crop: Bur a great deal of May- 
weed, . in September, November, and December, 
they Fallow as the ſwarth diretts them: If tis 
done in either of the two laſt Months tis called a 
Winter fallowing, which they never ſtir again till 
they plough it up and ſow it with Barly, and 
theſe Lands are reckoned to do better than if 
finely tilled: They will bear Wheat and Meſlin 
in a kindly Year, and good Barly if kept in Heart: 
They fallow theſe Lands every other Year, except e 
they ſow Peaſe on them. Sometimes they are ſown 
with Dills or Lentils: When they are quite worn 
out, they lay them down with Ray graſs and 
Trefoil: But the common ſtony Lands they order 
much as the Clays. 


Red Haſelly brick Earth that they bave in many 
places in Eſſex (which is more properly I — 
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kind of Loam ) being like red Clay, only it differs 
from Clay in its bind ing quality, and in that it lets 
whatever Rain falls on it to fink through immedi- 


ately, and in that it hath no Stones in it: Whereas 


all Clays bold the Water that falls on them till the 
Sun and Air dries it up, and after Rain with a 
Froſt Moulders to duſt and have Stones mixed with 
it; thoſe Loams are an excellent mixture with other 
ſorts of Earth, being an exceilent mean between 
other extreams uniting what is too looſe, cooling 
what is too hot, and gently entertaining the Moi- 
ſture. The beſt produce of theſe Lands in Corn 
is Rye if well dunged, Barly, white Oats, Buck- 
wheat, Turneps, Wheat ard Peaſe, it well Chal- 
ked, Marled, or mixed with Clay. Its natural 
produce of Weeds is Broom, Fern, Twitch, ſour 
Graſs, and almoſt all forts of pernicious , Weeds. 
Ot Graſs-ſeeds, Clover, if well dunged, and Ray- 
graſs; but the Clover quickly wears out of it, 
The beſt manure for theſe Lands is Chalk, Sea 
Coal-aſhes. Marle makes a mighty improvement 
of them, and a ſtiff Yellow Clay that Moulders 
with the Froſt, that in many places lies under it, 
being full of ſmall Chalk Scones, Lime, Horſe dung, 
burning of this Land and mixing of the Aſhes 
with Chalk, I believe, would be a very great im- 
provement of it. What amendment you beſtow 
on this ſort of Land, with Dung, or other ſore of 
manure, that doth not change the nature and qua- 
lity of it, laſts but a little while. 

Theſe Lands bind very much after Rain, and 
turn very White; no Froſt will dillolve the 
Clod ; and if they are ne ploughed up, and never 
ſo much Rain comes on them, you may walk or 
ride on them as firm almoſt as on a Gravel: Thefe 
Lands are very ſubject to worms which deftroys 
beth the Corn and the Graſs very much, eſpe- 
cially the Winter-corn, if they, are not often 
ploughed. 


= 
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ploughed. They run much to Graſs and Weeds, 
and the Corn very much to Straw fo as to yield 
but lictle Corn in wet Years : They graze well the 
next Year after ploughing, nothing being a greater 
improvement of them than ploughing; becauſe it 
makes them ſolid, and ſweetens them ſo that inftead 
of a four rank Graſs, it makes them bear a ſweet 
Hony ſucłk ſe. Theſe Lands are ordered for Corn 
as the Clays, only as they are rank Lands, and 
run much to Straw; ſo tis beſt to dung them 
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upon the etch Crop, and to ſow them with Barly, 


and never to dung the Fallows. But where you 
have not a mind to plough theſe Lands up, and 
find the Graſs on them ſour and full of VVeeds 
mow them one year and keep it ſhort fed with 
ow and- it will improve and ſweeten it very 
much, 

In Oxfordſhire they have a ſort of red Land 
which they begin fallowing as ſoon in the Year as 


they can, before the Sun is too high: If tis moiſt | 


when fallowed, ſo *tis not too wet, they eſteem 
it the, better: They ſeldom give it a ſecond ſtir- 
ing, and reckon that if *tis too fine and light, 
that it occaſions its runing to May-weed, and 


other trumpery; a mixture of Cowdung and 


Horſedung and folding of Sheep, they reckon 
the beſt manure for it; they ſow VVhear, Miſlen, 
Barly and Peaſe, on it, and Fallow it every other 
year. 


Heathy Land. In Kent they cut up the Heath in 


May, and when *tis dry, burn it and ſpread the 


Aſhes, and then plough up the Turf with a broad 

finned Plough, which they burn likewiſe, and mix- 

ing of the Aſhes with Lime and Sea-ſand where 

to be gor, they ſpread it, and upon all lay a good 

quantity of Dung. Abour the latter end of Sep- 

tember they ſow it with VVheart for 3 —_ - 
b 22 ourt 
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ſeourth Year with Barly, being folded with Sheep : 


The 5, 6 and-5th with Oats, and the Sch with 
Peaſe; and after that it will bear very good 


Grafs. 


In Staffordſhire they ſtock up the Heath in Sum- 
mer, and burn it, mixing the Aſhes with Lime, 
allowing 4 Load to an Acre, each Load containing 

quarters, which they plough under furrow about 


the middle or the latter end of „ ng, or begin- 


ning of October. They ſow it with Rye, allowing two 
Buſhels to an Acre, the increaſe of which is com- 
monly 25 Buſhels. Afrer Rye they ſow Barly, in 
order to which they make three fallowings, one in 
Ofober, one about Candlemas, and another in 
April, which yields much the ſame quantity as of 
Rye. Next to Barly they ſow white Peaſe, for 
which they plough but once in March, allowing 
three Buſhels to an Acre: After which they fow 
Oats, either White or Red, if the Land is in 
heart; if not, black, for either of which they al- 
low but one ploughing in March, and then they 


lay it down for Graſs. 


Gouty, mooriſh, peaty, cold, black Land. This 
fort of Land, in Staffordſhire they order much the 


' fame with the heathy Land, only they burn it 


deeper; but they will bear little but Oats, white 
Oats upon the Gouty, and black Oats upon the 
black cold Lands : The Turf of theſe Lands burnc 
and carried upon Rye or Barly Lands they 
reckon a better improvement than Dung. 


Black mould chat is ſomewhat Fat, yet porous, 
light, and ſufficiently tenacious, without any mix- 
ture of Gravel, or Sand, riſing in perth graſs Clods 
at the firſt breaking up of the Plough, and ſhel- 
dring with the Froſt, is good Land, both for 
Corn and Graſs: Which opinion the Ancients had 
of chem, as -appears from the Poet, Black 
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Black 1 which * beavy Plong ba are rich, 
A brittle Soil ( for tillage makes it ſuch) 


Ii beſt for Corn, upon no Ground appears 
More wains returning home with weary ſteers, 


| But as theſe ſorts of Lands are moſtly in bottoms; 
ſo the wetneſs of them ofcen ſpoils them for Corn : 


But where they are dry, they are extraordinary 


fruitful, eſpecially for Barly ; they will bear alſo 


good Wheat upon the etch Crop: But if the) are 
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very rich, that you fear lodging of the Corn, you 


may, it a deep Mould, plant them with Liquoriſh, 
or ſow them with Hemp, Oad Cole, Rapeſeed, 


or Madder, or ſome other rich Commodity, that 


beſt agrees with rich Land ; and afterwards with 
Corn, when ſome of the fertility is abated. The 
natural produce of theſe Lands is commonly Thi- 
ſtles, Docks, and all ſorts of rank Weeds, and 
Graſs, It will bear excellent Clover, The beſt 
manure is Chalk, Lime, Dung, Cc. 

Where Lands are ſour, the beſt way to ſwee- 
ten them is to Chalk them well where tis to be 
had, while they are Graſs, letting of them lie for 
one year or more, then ploughing of them up, 
give them a good fallowing, eſpecially in a dry 
time in Summer, which will kill the Twitch, 
Sorel, Moſs, and other trumpery, that theſe 
Lands are ſubject to, and mellow them the beſt 
of any thing; alſoSoot, Aſhes, Dung, and Marle, 
will ſweecen ſome ſort of Lands. 

In Oxfordſhire, I am informed, they give their 
ſour Land a tilt, according to the State and Con- 
dition of their Lands; if it have a great deal of 
Graſs, they fallow it when che Sun is pretty high, 
which they call a ſcalding fallow, which kills the 
Graſs-rocts, and makes the Land fine: if *cis light, 
and have but little Graſs on it, they plough it early 
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in the Year, and then there will come ſome ſpinny 
Graſs that will keep ir from ſcalding in Summer ; 
for if they ſuffer it to ſcorch when light, they 
reckon that all they can do will nor procure a Crop, 
But, as know not the nature of this Land, fo, 
I can give no reaſon for their Management of it, 
They like wiſe reckon folding of Sheep very good 
upon theſe Lands: and if they lay Dung upon 
them, (is commonly before ſtirring: But Pigeons 
Dung and Mault-duſt they reckon the beſt, be- 
cauſe they are cold Lands which they both plough 
and ſow in with the Corn, to keep the Roots of 
the Corn warm, only they obſerve not to plough 
or ſow it in very wet Weather. | 

Thus I have given an account of ſeveral forts 
of Land, and of ſeveral ways of managing of 
them, in hopes that others will help me with 
what they can pick up of this nature, which I de- 
ſign to add by way of Appendix, as I promiſed in the 
beginning, which I cannot bur think will be of very 
great uſe to the Improvement of Husbandry ; 
becauſe by this means every one will ſee the diſtinct 
methods uſed in ſeveral places, and the reaſons of 
their ſo doing: But then I muſt deſire all to be 
very particular in deſcribing of the Land they ſend 
an account of, and if they pleaſe to ſend their 
names, that we may know how if there be occa- 
ſion to ſend ſuch queſtions to them as may be need- 
ful for the making of a true judgment of things, 
it will ſtill add to the advantege that may be 
made of this method. 

I ſhall conclude this point with giving an account 
of an Experiment of Mr. Houghton, to know what 
quantity of Sand any Earth or Marle is mixed with, 
which may be of uſe to try the nature of ſeveral 
forts of Land by: He took a piece of Clay ſuch as the 
Brewers ſtop their Cask with, which is commonly a 
ſort of yellow Tyle-clay, which weighed 4 Ounces } 

| Aver- 
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Averdupois, which he diffolved in Water, and 
2oured off the thick into another Baſon till all was 
gone but the Sand; which ſtuck fiot together, hut 
jay looſe in the Water, and when it was dry 
would run like Hour-glaſs-ſand, of which he had 
about the quantity of an Ounce, being of a yellow 
Colour, and ſomething. gliſtning, and ſome little 


he Clay was ſettled he poured off the Water, and 
eſt the reſt to dry in a Pewrer-baſon, which hung 
together, only twas full of Cracks. o 

He tryed likewiſe Fullers-carth, which left a 
hick ſettlement, which when dry would eaſily 
break to powder, but he could find no Sand in it; 


r aw wm== , 


' Wncicher by the Microſcope, nor any grittineſs by 
rubing of it between his Fingers, 

/ Manuring, Ounging, and Solling of 
p Having given you an account of the way of or- 


lering of Meadows, Paſtures and Arable Land, wich 
everal ſorts of Improvement of them; I ſhall in 


ſeveral ways uſed to improve Land by Manure; 
Dung, or any other ſort of Soil. 


Of Burning of Land. 


Burning of Land is not only a very great, but 
2 very. ancient way of improvement, the heat of 
he fire-warming of the Land waſts the Acid 
ſteril juices, char” hinder che fercilicy of ir, and 
leaves a Salt upon the Ground, in which (being 
red with the Aſhes) the fruicfulneſs conſiſts. 
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F Burning 


Stones and other foul matter was with it; and when 


he next place proceed to give an account of the 
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Burning of Land or burn- beating, commonly 
called Denſhiring, that is, Devonſhiring or Den- 
bighſhiring, becauſe moſt uſed or firſt invented 
there, is not proper for any rich Soils, or dry ſtony 
Lands, or Chalky Clays, nor is it a thing too 
often to be repeated on any Soil, eſpecially where 
the Soil is ſhallow, nor muſt Corn be ſown too long 
on ſuch Lands: For burning waſts the ſertil Juices 
of. the Land, as well as it abates the bad: And 
therefore is moſt proper for thoſe Lands that have 
lain long untilled, and have contracted a ſour 
Juice which cauſes the Land to run to unprofita- 
ble trumpery; as four Graſs, Twitch, Ruſhes, 
Heath, Gorz, Fern, Broom, cc. and Land that runs 
too much to Scraw, and yields but a lank ſhort 


Ear, whether ſuch Lands be hot or cold, wet or 


dry, of all ſuch Lands burning is a very great im- 
provement cauſing ſome poor Lands in two or 
three years time, to yicld as much as the inheri- 
tance is worth, | | 
The uſual method. of Ploughing of it is wit 
the breaſt Plough which a Man ſhoves before him, 
made after the following manner; at p. is a little 


Edge turned up that cuts the Turf off from the reſt| 


of the Green-\ward, by means of which when che 
Turt is cut about a Foot and a half long, they turn 
it over the cutting Iron, being about 8 or 9 inches 
long : With this Plough they pare the Turf about 
half an Inch thick, except the Land is very 7 


— 
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of Strings, Roots, or combuſtible matter; then 
if tis pared thick, tis the better ; which chey turn 
over as they cut it, that it may dry the better: 
If it proves a dry.. Seaſon, and the Weather hot, 
it will need no more turning: But if wet they 
raiſe the Turf, and ſet it a little hollow ; Some reer 
them an edge, and to, make them ſtand, fer them 
winding like the Motion of a Serpent going, 
which gives opportunity to the Wind, and Sun, 
to dry both ſides: When they are dry, they com- 
monly lay about two, Wheel- barrows full to an 
heap: But the leſſer the Hills are the better, pro- 
vided there be enough to make ſuch a, fire as will 
throughly conſume the heaps to Aſhes. If the 
Turf be full of Roots or have a good head on 
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deep it will burn without the Addition of any 
other Fuel: If not, they raiſe their heaps. on a 
ſmall bundle of Ling, Furz, Brakes, or ſuch like Fuel, 
to ſet it on fire. Theſe Hills they let lie till they 
are a little ſadned with the Rain, before they ſpread 
them, which they commonly do in a calm time, or 
after Rain, that the wind may not carry away the 
Aſhes nor hinder the equal ſpreading of them, and 
they pare the Ground under the Hills ſome- 


over great fertility occaſioned by the fires burning of 
ic, This Land muſt, be but ſhallow or half plough- 
ed, not above an lach below the depth of che Aſhes, 
and not much above half the quantity of Corn you 
ſow on other Lands ſown on it, which they reckon 
beſt ſowed late: If with Wheat, abouc the latter end of 
October,becauſe of preventing the ovgr rankneſs of 1 

Theſe Lands they commonly by the Turf off in 
, or any time in the beginning of Summer; 
but the ſooner the better, becauſe of having time 
0 bring the Land into order, and the Charge of 
cutting of the Turf, carrying of it on heaps, and 
| Sathe i hs throw dnlt 


it, if it be in a deep Soil, and if you put ir pretty 


what fewer than the ſurface. of the Earth to abate its 
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ate of the pooreſt ſorts of Lands. 
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burning of it, is commonly done for 24 5. per Acre, 


where Men have 1 -. "= per day for their work. 


In burning of the Turf you muſt take care not 
to over burn it; tis only to be burnt ſo as ma) 
make it to break and ſpread well; for the over burn. 
ing of ir to white Aſhes, waſts the Nitrous Salt, 


and though rhe middle part of the Hill will be 


more burnt than the outſide; yet by keeping of 

the fire from breaking out, and by laying of com 

buſtible matter on the outſide, you may fix the Salts 

-- all parts of it, which is beſt done by a flow 
re. ” 

Some ſtub up Furz, Broom, Heath, &c. and 
lay on heaps, and when dry cover them with the 
parings of the Earth and burn them; others burn 
their ſtubble on the Land, and others gather ei 
ther ſtubble or any other traſh they can ger into 
heaps, and burn them, and to every heap or Hill 
of Aſhes ſome put a Peck of unſlacked Lime 


Which they cover with the Aſhes, and let it ſtand 


till Rain comes ta ſlack the Lime, and then they 
ſpread the Aſhes and Lime together. *Tis obſer- 
vable of this ſort of Improvement, that it tend: 
moſt to the increaſe of the product; whereas o. 
ther manure, as that of Dung, &-c. increaſes ra- 
ther the ſubſtance of the Straw, and breeds Weeds, 
than the quantity of the Grain or Fruit: Though 
cannot but think, that if ſome Dung be laid on 
theſe Lands at the Ploughing of them up ſor a ſe- 


cond or third Crop of Corn, which ought to be 


the time for lay ing of them down for Graſs, that 
ic will be of advantage to them, eſpecially if they 


Of Chalk. 
Chalk is of two ſorts, the hard dry ſtrong Chalk, 


which is the beſt for Lime; and a ſoft unctuous 
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the Nay of Improving of Land. 
Chalk, which is the beſt. ſor Lands becauſe it eaſily 
diſſolves with Rain and Froſt : *Tis a very great 
improver of moſt Lands, and will alter and change 
even the very nature of chem, eſpecially ſuch as 
have not been Chalked before: For tis apt to 
cauſe Land to put forth it ſelf roo much; and there- 
fore Land that is Chalked, if tis not well dunged 
and kept in heart, will receive but little benefit 


years to recover it ſelf, except it be ſome very 
particular fort of Land which is the occaſion of 
that ſaying, that Chalk makes a rich Tenant, 
and a poor Landlord: For which reaſon the beſt 
way of making improvement by it, is to mix but 
one Load of Chalk with two or three Load of 
Dung, Mud or freſh Earth, which will make it a 
conſtant advantage. *Tis beſt for cold, four 
Lands, and commonly the greateſt improvement 
of thoſe Lands that lie fartheſt from it; becauſe the 
Lands near it partake, and have too much of the 
nature of the Chalk in them. They gommonly 
lay twelve or fourteen Loads of Chalk upon an 


ſome Lands cauſe extraordinary Crops of Corn, for 
14 or 15 years together, *Tis beſt to carry the 
Chalk on upon a lay, a year of two before you 
plough it up, becauſe by that means it will ſweeten 
the ſurface of the Earth, and work not fo much 
downwards, as it will if ploughed up at firſt. It 

makes Corn to yield well, and where tis laid u 
Graſs-ground, it will nor ſo much increaſe the 
Bulk of it, as it will make the Graſs ſweer, ſo 
as to Cauſe Cattle to fat ſpeedily, and Cows: to 

give thick Milk. | 
They have in Rent a pretty way of ſaving of La- 
bour in the digging of Chalk, where they dig it 
upon the ſides of Hills by undermining the bot- 
tom of the Chalk, fo far as they would have it 
* fall, 


from a ſecond Chalking, unleſs it lie a great many 


Acre where they Lay it ſingle, which will upon 


Fay 
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fall, and upon the Top ſo far as they have under- 
mined the bottom, they dig a ſmall Trench which 
they fill with Water, which in about a Nights 
time will ſoak tothe bottom, and cauſe a flake from 
top to bottom to fall the breadth of the place un- 
dermined, which faves a great deal of Labour and 
Danger: But as Chalk in moſt places lies a greatdepth 
under the Earth, they there'commonly dig for it in 
the ſame manner as the Miners carry on the Shafts of 
their Mines, and draw 1 up with Buckets, in which 
places they commonly ſell it for 6 d. or 4.4. a Cart- 
load, according as it lies in depth, where Men 
have 1 5. 2 d. per day for their work, according to 
which price I ſhall make all my Calculations. 
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Of Lime. 


Lime is commonly made of Chalk or of any ſort 
of Stone that is not ſandy or very cold, as Free- 
ſtone, c. all ſorts of ſoft Stone, eſpecially a grey 
dirty coloured Stone, that if you break it will yield 
a white powder, and all forts of Marble, Alabaſter, 
Statt, Oyſter and all forts of Sea-ſhe!ls, and all forts 
of Flints will make an extraordinary Lime ( but 
they are hard to burn excepr in a Reverberatory 
kiln, becauſe they are apt to run to Glaſs,) for 
the harder the Chalk or the Stones are, the bet- 
ter is the Lime; only it requires the more fire to 
burn it: Both forts may be burnt with Wood, 
Coals, Turf, or Fern, which makes a very hot 
Fire. The kilns uſed for Chalk or Stone they com- 
monly make of a great pit that is either round or 
ſquare, according as they have conveniency, and 
big according to the quantity they burn, which 
they make wide at the Top, and narrow by de- 
grees, as they come nearer to the Bottom: The 
inſide of this pit they line round about ” - 
| | =. al 
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Wall built of Lime-ſtone ; at the outſide near the 


bottom, they have a hole or door by which they. 


take our the Aſhes, and above that ſome have an. 


Iron Grate, which cometh cloſe to the Wall round 


about, but others arch it over with Stone or large 
pieces of Chalk, and upon this they lay a AY. 
of Stone or of what elſe they. burn in the kiln, an 
upon that a lay of Wood or Coals, cc. which 
they repeat till che kiln is full, only chey obſerve, 
that the outmoſt lay be always of Wood or Coals, 
or what they burn their Lime with, and not of 
what they make their Lime, to which they give 
fire at the hole underneath. Chalk is commonly 
burnt in 24 hours, but Stone often takes up 60 
hours; 10 Buſhels of Sea-coals, or a hundred of 
Faggots 3 Foot long will burn 40 Buſhels of Chalk, 
and 40 Buſhels o 

unſlaked Lime. Where Chalk is ſcarce, you may 
take the Chalk rubbiſh and mix it with Water, 
working of it together as you do Clay for Bricks, 
which put into Brick-moulds, and drying of it burn 


it, and it will make as good Lime as other Chalk. 


But the Stone: lime is much the beſt for Land, and 
indeed for all other uſes. Which in many places 
they carry out upon the Land, and lay in heaps, 
allowing a Buſhel to a Pole ſquare, or 160 Bu- 
ſhels to an Acre, which they cover with Earth, 
leting of the heaps lie till the Rain ſlacks it, and 
then they ſpread it: But they reckon that if tis 
carried on upon the Land hot from the kiln, that 
*tis beſt ; and that it doth beſt upon light ſandy 
Land, or a mixed Gravel, and that wet or cold 
Gravel or Clay are not good for it. Dung, Mud, 
or freſh Earth mixed with it makes an extraor- 
dinary Manure, and is the beſt; way of ordering 
of it for Land that is Sandy or Grayelly. I am 
told that a parcel of ſandy Ground in Veſtmor- 
land produced an extraordinary Crop of Barly and 
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Chalk will yield 30 Buſhels of 
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very Fat. Fourtbly, Clay-marle which reſembles 
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other Corn, being manured with Stone-lime and 
Cowdung mixed together. The nature of Lime 
is to work downwards, like Chalk, and therefore 
tis beſt laying of it upon a lay the Year before you 
deſign to plough it up. Lime is reckoned to make 
Corn grow with a thin Husk; but tis not a laſt- 
ing manure, it ſeldom holding above five Crops. 


Of Marle, 


Marle is of ſeveral ſorts. In Cheſhire they reckon 
five ſorts. Firf, the Cowſhut-marle which is of a 
browniſh Colour with blue Veins in it, and little 
Lumps of Chalk or Lime- ſtone. Secondly, Stone or 
glate-marle, which is a kind of a ſoft Stone, or 
rather ſlate of a blue or bluiſh red Colour, that 
eaſily diſſolves with Froft or Rain. Thirdly, Peat- 
marie or Delving-marle which is cloſe, ſtrong and 


Clay and is near a kin to it, but is more Fat, and 
is ſometimes mixed with Chalk-ſtones, Fifthly, 
Steel-marle, which is commonly in the bottom 


of pirs, that are dug, and js of its ſelf apt to break 


into ſquare cubical bits. | 
Mr. Mirkham reckons in Suſſex four ſorts of 
Marie, a Gray, a Blue, a Yellow, and a Red- 
marle; the Blue is reputed the beſt, the Yellow 
next, and next the Gray; bur the Red is leſs du- 
rable, the goodneſs of which is not ſo much 
known by the Colour as the purity and uncom- 
1 of it: For if it will break into bits, 
ike a dye, or into thin fl; kes, or is ſmooth like 
lead-oar, and without any compoſition of Gravel 
or Sand, it will {lack like Slate-ftones, and ſhatter 


after wet, or being expoſed to the Sun and Froſt, 


will turn to duſt; or when thorough dry, will not 


hang or ſtick together like tough Clay, but is Fat 


and 
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and tender, ſo as to open the Land tis laid on, 
and not to bind it, you need not queſtion the bene- 
fir of it. In Staffordſhire they eſteem the Dice or 
Slate-marle bettet than the Clay-marle, and reckon 
the Gray beſt for paſture, and the Blue for arable 
Land. A great deal of the Marle in the Norrb 
Country, runs much upon the Loam; but that in 
Suſſex is more like Fullers-earth ; and therefore muſt 
certainly be the fatteſt. I reckon Marle much of 
the nature of Chalk, and am told by a Potter that 
whenever they meet with any Chalk or any fore 
of Marle mixed with their Clay, though they will 
with the Clay hold burning, yet whenever any Wa- 
ter comes near any ſuch Pots after they are burnt, 
that both the Chalk and Marle will flack and ſpoil 
their Ware. I ſaw a ſample of Marle from Derby- 
ſhire that was a very fat Marle, though it had fo 
great a quantity of Sand in it, that it was fo 
ſhort that if you wet it, you could not work it in- 
to a Ball, or make it hold together ; this ſore of 
Marle did very well upon Clay Lands, though 
contrary to the old ſaying: 


That he that Marles Sand may buy Land, 
He that Marles Moſs ſhall ſuffer ne leſs, 
But he that Marles Clay flings all away. 


Becauſe twas of a hotter nature than commonly 
Marle is, and of a more opening quality; Marle's 
binding and ſadning of Land being the great preju - 
dice that it commonly doth co Clay-lands as I faid 
before: And though ſome Marle is Fat, and ſome- 
thing more opening than other ſorts of it, yet the 
generality of it is of a cold nature, and will be 
bound down by the weight of che Clay; and there. 0 
fore commonly ſuits beſt with warm hot Lands. | 
But as there are no general Rules without ſome 


exceptions ; ſo where Marle is not laid too thick; 
nor 
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nor is of too tough binding col4 a qualicy, ic will 


often mend Clays, eſpecially Grazing ground, as I 


ſhall ſhew hereafter, For in the ſuicing of the 
Land and Marle together lies the chief advan- 
tage; and therefore the beſt and ſureſt Rules to 
know the richneſs and profit of Marle by, is to 
try a Load or two upon each particular ſort of Soil 
that you have, and in different proportions. 

Cow ſhut or Stone-marle is commonly found under | 
Clay, or low black Land ſeven or eight Foot deep. | 
Clay and Steel-marle ſometimes under ſandy Land, 
but tis rare; in Ciays they lie about a Yard 
deep, but under Sand much deeper : But the Suſſex 
Marle commonly -ſhews it ſelf at the bottom, or 
on the middle of the ſides of hanging Grounds. 

For the diggingof Marle they commonly uſe Pixes, 
Spades, Shovels, and Wheel-barrows; and where 
the pit is broad, and that they can make an eaſe | 
aſcent, ſmall Carts which are about 4 Foot and 
10 Inches long, 2 Foot 3 Inches wide, and 14 In- 
ches deep, made ſo as a Load may eaſily be ſhot 


out of them. The number of Carts muſt be pro- 


portionable to the diſtance that the Marle is car- 
ried. They commonly have 3. 4,5, or 6. hewers or 
diggers to 4 fillers, being proportioned ſo as to | 
keep the fillers always at work; beſides, to each 
Cart muſt be a driver and a ſetter, whoſe office is 
to ſhew where tis to be laid, and to aſſiſt in the 
unlading of it; ſome ſort of Marle requires a carrier 
of Water to ſoften it for the Workmens Shovels, 
and if there be Springs, as there often are in the 
Slate-marle, there muſt be heip to Lade or Pump 
it out, which often occaſions a great increaſe of 
the Charge : For the caſing of which I ſhall pro- 
poſe one of the cheapeſt and beſt Pumps; which 
is for this uſe, to take 4 Deal or 4 other 
Boards, which joint and nail well cogether ; and 
if ſome plates of Iron be nailed over the eager 
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of them it will ſtrengthen them much; theſe Pumps 


may be made ſingle with a common Pump handle 
to them, for one Man to work them, or double 
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for two Men, as in the Figure 24 ſhews the Cy- 
linder of the Pump which is all of a ſize quite 
through; at the lower end at B is a Valve at the 
bottom where the Water enters and to retain it 
when in, at C is the Bucket fitted to the Cylinder 


of the Pump, with a Valve in the bottom of it, 


which opens and ſhuts as the Bucket is moved up 
or down; ſo that the Bucket being let down to 


the Valve at B it may raiſe the whole Column of 


Water in the Cylinder, and cauſes it to run out 
ar DD;the pricked Line at E ſhews how deepthe 
Pump ſhould ſtand in Water, which is to the Top 
of the higheſt riſe of the Bucket: Theſe Boards may 
be of hat length and breadth you pleaſe, according 
to the height you have occaſion to raiſe the Wa- 
ter; only you muſt note that the longer the Pump 
is, the leſs the Cylinder ſhould be becauſe of the 


weight of Water. One Man may work one of 
theſe 
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theſe Pumps that is 12 Foot long and 12 Inches 
ſquare, which will void a vaſt quantity of Water 


in an hour, with a great deal of caſe becauſe, the 
motion is in Water without any ſucking, which 


requires a much greater ſtrength than the weight 


of the Water, which ſhews the fault of the com- 
mon Pumps in making of them of two different 
Bores, and of letting of the Bucket to work a- 
bove the Water, the ill contrivance of which I have | 


experienced in ſeveral Pumps, and particularly in 


one of 60 Foot deep, which I cauſed to be bored 
quite through, 4 Inches and half bore; the Bucket 
I ler down to the bottom with Poles, which [ 
groved together and bound with ſmall iron Bands, 


and I raifed 3 times the Water with half the ſtrength 


when it was ſo altered that it did before; and the 
Pumps ſo made are without thoſe continual Repairs 
and Mendings,that the leaſt deſects in ſucking Pumps 
are conſtantly requiring: In Laxcaſhire they uſe a 
ſort of Sledge that is made with thick Wheels ts 
bring their Marle out with, which are drawn with 


one Horſe, that being the beſt way where you have 


not Wood, Gravel, or other things to mend your 
carting place with, becauſe 'tis not ſo heavy as a 
Cart, nor will they poach ſo much: But then they re- 
quire more drivers: And therefore where you can 
_ your coming out, the firſt ſort of Cart is che 
Marle is ſuppoſed to be fruitful from its Salt and 

oily Quality, the Salt they reckon it contracts 
from the Air: and therefore ſome think that the 
longer tis expoſed to it, the better; for which 
reaſon they eſteem it beſt to lay it on Graſs ground 
3 or 4 Years before they break it up, and when they 
cover their Land with Marle, not to plough above 
an Inch into the Soil, that they may not bury it, 
ic being apt to work downward. But Mr. Mar l- 
bam is of a contrary opinion, and is for having of 
| it 
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it plovghed in deep as ſoon as ſpread, becauſe he 


ſays the Sun waſts the fatneſs of ir, which, I think 
him to be in the right in the ofdering of the 
Suſſex Marle, and the others in the right about the 
North Country-marle, becauſe, as I ſaid before, 


Ichink the Suſſex Marle much the fatteſt, and that 


the way of ordering of Marle muſt be according 
to the Nature of it; for the finding out of which, 
experience is the beſt Maſter, and tis for the ſame 
reaſon that they lay Marle upon hard binding Lands 
in Suſſex the beginning of Winter, and on ground 
of a contrary nature in Staffordſhire in May and 
June. 

Some propoſe to know good Marle by puting 
of it in a Glaſs of Water, and if *cis ſo tender that 
as ſoon as it comes to the bottom the Lumps break 
and diſſolve, they eſteem ic good, elſe not; if it 
ſparkle in the Water, and feel Fat between the 
Fingers, tis reckoned a good fign ; but the ſureſt 
is its diſſolving with Wer or Froſt. 

*Tis very neceſſary in Marling of Land to 
find out the true proportion that the Land re- 
quires, tis better to err by laying on too little 
than too much, becauſe you may add more at 
pleaſure. Marle doth not make fo great an im- 
provement on Land the firſt year, as afterwards. 

In Staffordſhire they lay 200 Load upon an Acre, 
which they reckon the outßde of what is to be laid, 
except *cis upon a black looſe or a ſandy Mould, 
or a wormy Ground: On them they lay 3 or 
400 Load upon an Acre, and reckon they cannot 
be maried roo much : Their common obſervation 
is, that if *tis a thin Mould, the Marle muſt be 
laid thin, and in a deep Mould thicker, though 
there are ſome Lands that marle only improves 
by. making an Addition to the depth of the Soll, 
and they reckon, that if they marle an Acre of 
Land for 12 or 15 pound, that it will turn to good 
Account. | | *Tis 
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'Tis beſt ſowing of marled Land under Furrow; | 
becauſe if they are well husbanded, they will be 


ſinking from the Roots. of the Corn if it ſtand | 
too high; and the rougher cheſe Lands are laid, | 
the better, becauſe the Lumps will diſſolve with | 
the Froſt, and Mulder to pieces, and by their 

breaking help to cover the Roots of the Corn. 

If Marle ſadden Land, or make it ftiff or 
binding, you muſt Dung ic well, and lays it down {| 
for Graſs. 

Where Lands lie upon the ſides of Hills the Wa- 
ter iſſuing out of chem is apt to carry the Fat of 
the Marle away, except you can marle the upper 
part ſo as to have it waſh down upon the lower; 
and therefore flat Lands: are beſt for Marle. 

Theſe Lands ſhould not be p oughed when too wet, 
becauſe tis apt to make them poach and to breed 
Weeds, and tis good to plough them 3 or 4 Years,and 
then to lay them down three or four ycars for Graſs; 
ſor great care muſt be taken not to plough them out 


of heart; becauſe after the Land is marled and laid 


down for Graſs, if tis in heart it may be impro- 
ved by marle again after ic hath been tome years 
fed; but if not, it will never be improved by 
Marle again, and you. muſt always obſerve that 
when you deſign to lay down marled Land, to 
dung ic weil the laſt Crop; becaule it opens the 
Land, and makes it much more fruitful, eſpecial- 
ly in natural Graſs, or Graſs-ſeeds; and by this 
means .Marle will laſt good zo years upon many 


ſorts of Land. 


In Steffordſhire after their Lands are marled, 
their way is to take the Crops following, viz 
afcer che firſt Crop of Wheat is off, they plough in 
the wheat Stub ic in December, and if the Weather 


| provelroſty to meuo it, they do not plough it a- 


gain cill , hen they ſow it with Barly, allow- 
ing 
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ing 3 Buſhels of Seed to an Acre: Its common 
produce is 30 Buſhel, after Barly they ſow' Peaſe; 
for which they plough but once in February follow - 
ing, allowing 3 Buſhels to an Acre; and next after 
Peaſe, (if they intend 6 Crops) they ſow Wheat 
again upon the peaſe Crop: The 5th Crop is Bat- 
ly again; and for the 6th years Crop red Oats : 
Some ſow: two or three Crops more when the 
Land is well marled, but tis better let alone. 
Mr. Markham mentions 4 ſorts of Land in the 
Weald of Kent and Suſſex improved by Marle; 
1. A Hazel Mould which he adviſes to be plough- 
ed up as deep as it may be even to the dead 
Earth, and to lay 500 of the ſmall Carc-loads of 
Marle upon an Acre: This Land they ſow wich 
Oats upon a Lay to kill the Graſs; or they marle 
it in May, and ſow it with Wheat, giving of it a 
Summer fallowing firſt, and the next year ſow-it 
with Peaſe, ſowing of them early, and then with 
Wheat again, if tis a moiſt Summer; but if dry, 
they fallow it again firſt, allowing 2 Buſhels of 
Wheat upon an Acre, which is the outſide of what 
he would have ſown : Becauſe if you ſow it thick, 
it will be ſmall and the ſtraw Slender, which the 
wind will be apt to beat down. In Febræary he 
would have the Wheat fed with Sheep, which 
will trample the Earth the cloſer to the Roots of 
the Corn: Aﬀter which, if you roll it, he reckons 
it will be of advantage to it; and after the taking 
of two Crops, of Wheat, his advice is to lay it 
down for Graſs 3 or 6 Years: And if it grow 
Motly or Broomy, which theſe Lands are inclined 
to, then to break it up again, andta order it as you 
did before, laying of it down again from thewheat 
Stubble : And thus being interchangeably ſowed and 
reſted, it will laſt good 30 Years: Whereas if the 
productive fat of the Marle be ſpent by often 
ſowing of it, and expoſing of it to the Sun _ 
7 ir; 
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Air, it will remain a dead Clod that is not capa 
ble of being mended with new Marle. - | 
2415, Marle Cope-ground which is commonly a 
cold ftiff wet Clay, and not fo proper 
led for Corn (except black Oats) unleſs in ſome 
laces where tis very fleet for Paſture: Thoſe 
nds muſt be p fleer, leſt the marle be drow- 
ned with the wet. Where you have good drains, and 
that che Clay lies any thing dry, it may be ſowed | 
with Wheat, 300 Load of Marle upon an Acre 
of this Land he reckons ſufficient, and that 2 Bu- 
ſhels and an half of Wheat will ſaw it, which muſt 
be ſowed above Furrow 14 or 20 days before Mi- 
chaelmas, and-ſhould be laid up in round high warm 
Ridges. Theſe Lands muſt be well mended with 
Dung and dry Earth, the Charge of which I 
cannot think will anſwer, eſpecially if marled with 
Suſſex Marle; and therefore I think cheir beſt im- 
provement is for Graſs, which Marle will make 
very ſweet for eight or ten Years, till the Marle is 
ſunk ſo low that another cruſt of Earth is grown 


over it; and then it may be ploughed up: But 


ter they have taken a Crop from them, they fal- 


it muſt be done but fleer, and but a Crop or two 
of Corn taken from it, and then be laid down for 
Graſs again. Theſe Lands when fallowed muſt | 
be fallowed very dry. 

Thirdly, Sandy and gravelly Grounds which are 
to be ordered much as the Hazelly, fave only 
in that more Marle may be laid on them, and 


that they muſt not be fo often ploughed. Tis 


beſt to plough theſe Lands pretty deep, that the 
more Marle may be laid on t : They common- 
ly allow 5 or 600 Loads to an Acre of theſe Lands, 


which they ſow always under Furrow about Micha- 


elmas, allowing 2 Buſhels and a half of Whear to an 
Acre, and leave ir as cloddy as they can, and af- 


low them, and ſow them with Wheat again, — 
| they 


to be mar- 
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they do not reckon them rich h.as yet to | 
bear good Peaſe. This done they ler them reſt 

4 or 5 Years, if they run over with Broom, they 
cut or pull it up, after that ſow it with Oats; che 
next Year they fallow it, and lay 3 or 400 Load of 
Marle-upon it, and order it as the Hazelly Ground, 
and it will mend them for 30 Years. ' Where ei- 
ther the Sandy or Gravelly Lands ate ſpringy or 
wet, he adviſes rather to marle them for Graſs than 
Corn, and to lay 500 Load of Marle upon an 
Acre. Some propoſe to burn Marle, and then to 
lay it on the Land, and that where they do fo, 

60 Load will go ss far as 300 Load nor burnt; 

but they do not mention the fort of Land tis to 

be laid on, nor of what ſort che Marle is. I 
have inſerted theſe ſeveral ways of managing of 
marled Land, that ſo every one may make a par- 
ticular Application of each way to Land of the 
ſame nature; and that (if any do know of any 
different ſorts of Land, or different ſorts of Marle 
that are ordered after any other way) they will 
communicate their obſervations about them. 


Of Fullers-earth. 


Fullers- earth is of a very fat nature, and is very 
full of that vegetative Salt that helps the growth 
of Plants, which appears in its cleanſing, ſcouring 
quality; and though *ris not much uſed for the 
improvent of Land becauſe of the profit it other- 
ways yields, and becauſe it may not ſo univer- 
ally ſuir a great many ſorts of Land, as Marle 
doth ; yer I cannot but think that ic mult be a very 
great improver of ſome ſorts of Land, and of this 
_ 1 find Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Markham, and 
ates, ts os +5. 395 
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of clay. . 


All forts of Clays are a very great improvement 
of gravelly and ſandy Land, by allaying of cheir 
heat, and making of them more ſolid and tenaci- 
ous, and more conſtant in the produce of their 
Crops, and prevents their being ſpoiled with e- 
very uncertainty of the Seaſon, altering and chang- 
ing the very nature thereof, as I told you before: 
For, as Mr, Bernhard affirms, even Marle it ſelf is 
a kind of Clay that is become fatter and of a more 
inriching quality by a better Fermentation, and 
by its lying ſo deep in the Earth as not to ſpend or 
weaken its fertilicy by any product; which we find 
it will do when too much expoſed: And therefore 
Clays that lie che deepeſt mult be beſt for this ule. 
However experience and tryal will fatisfie every | 
one the beſt in theſe ſorts of Experiments, and the 
coſt of the tryal will be but ſmall, and ſo there 
can be no great hazard, if there is not a certain 
gain. 


Of Sand. 


And as Clays are an improvement to Sand ; fo 
Sand by the ſame reaſon, js an advantage to cold 
Ca ys, in that ic warms them, and unlocks their bind- 

: ing quality. As for Sands found on the Earth, the 
beſt is that which is waſhed our of highways, or 
from Hills or Sandy places, by the violence 7” the 
Rains, or that which lies in Rivers: The common 
Sand that is dug out of the Earth having but lit- 
tle fertility in it, only by way of Contraction to 
Clay-grounds they may effect much. This Cola- 
mella confirms, and Mr, Bib adviſeth for the in- 

f creaſing 
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. creaſing of Soil in Winter, where you cannot fold 
Sheep, to have a Sheep-houſe to feed them in, into 


which he would have you bring twice a Week je- 
veral Loads of Sand out of the High-ways, Streets 
or Sand- pits, which by the ſatneis of the Sheeps- 
dung and Urine, will make an excellent manure 
for cold Clay-lands; the ſame will Sand make that 
is mingled with any fort of Dung. | 


Of Earth. 


As Marle, Clay, and Sand properly applied; 
make great improvements; ſo do particular forts 
of Earths, as all forts of a falriſh nature, the 
black Moulds that lie in tow Meadows, and Mud of 
Ponds and Rivers, eſpecially if mixed with Dung, 
are a improvement of gravelly, fandy 
Grounds, or any dry uplands, and ſo is Earth co- 
rered with Hovels, or Houſes, eſpecially ſach as 
have any Salc-peter in them : Or if they have 
been uſed for the folding of Sheep in, as is cotn- 
monly practiſed in Flanders, acco ding to the way 
before mentioned of Sand; or if mixed with Lime, 
or any fat ſubſtance, or the Dung of Beaſts, 
Fowls, & c. eſpecially if they are caſt up to ferment 
together ſometime, or be caſt into low places, that 
the Moiſture of Dung waſhes into, which will not 
only improve the Earch, bur moderare the heat of 
the Dung, which will make ic a greater improve- 
ment of hot Grounds, eſpecially for Paſture, and 
increaſe the quantity of both Dung and Earth, 
which it concerns every Husbandman to do, as 
much as he can, becauſe ir; the quantity of by 
Manure conſiſts the chief of h s profit. | 


Su. of 
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> Of Sea-Sand. 


The richeſt of all Sand is what comes from the 
Sea Coaſt, and Creeks, of, which they make very 
-great advantage in the Weſt Country ; the chief 
vertue of which ſome reckon to conſiſt in its ſalt- 
neſs, and others in the Fat and Filth that the Sea 
gathers from the Land-floods, the Shoars, the 
Fiſh, and things chat putriſie in the Sea: I am apt 
to think that it proceeds from both, and that there 
is a third thing that contributes to its virtue as 
much as any thing, and that is the Fiſh- ſhells char 
are commonly mixed wich it, which the working 


of the Sea breaks as ſmall as the Sand it ſelf; for the 


fuller the Sand is of theſe-broken Shells, they reckon 
it the better: Sea-ſhells of any ſort are a very 
great improver of Land, eſpecially, ſuch as is ſower, 
or cold; but where they are not broke to pi 

by the working of the Sea, tis good to break them 
with an Iron Stamper, or rather with ſuch a Mill as 
they break Apples with, or elſe, which I think the 


better way, to calcine them, ſo as not to make 


Lime of them; but to give them ſuch a heat as 
may cauſe them to moulder and fall co pieces with 
the Rain and Froſt ; becauſe they are a long time 
elſe before they will diſſolve, [eſpecially if they are 
of a hard ſtrong fort, ſuch as Oyſter-ſhells, &. 
The Sand uſed for Land is of 3 Colours: That 
about Plymouth and the Southern Coaſts is of 4 
blue or gray Colour, like Aſhes, which ſome reckon 
to proceed from the breaking of the Muſſels and 
Oyſterſhells mixed wich it. Weſtward, near the 
Lands end, the Sand is very White, and in Scilh 
gliſtering, which may be occaſioned from the Moul- 
derings of Moor-ſtones,or a kind of Free-ſtone ming- 
led with white ſcallop Shells. On the North Sea 
from 
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from about Padſtom and eaſtward to Lundy, the. 
Sand is of a brown, reddiſh, yellowiſh Colour, and 
is compoſed moſtly of broken Cockle-ſhells. In 
Falmouth near St. Maws Caſtle there is a ſort of 
Sand or rather Coralline that lies under the Ouſe, 
which they are forced to remove · before they can 
come to the Bed of Sand. Thar Sand is reckoned. 
the beſt that is of a red Colour, the Blue next, 
and the White worſt, and that the Sand taken 
up by dredges from under the ſalt Water, or that 
is lefr open by the Ebbing of the Tyde, and the 
Sand that is of the largeſt Grain, is the beſt; 
though the ſmall grained Sand is eſteemed the beſt 
for the Tenant, who only takes 3 or 4 Crops; 
and the large for the Landlord and the Land, 
becauſe it abides longer in the Ground and makes 
the Paſture afterwards the better. If the Sand be 
well drained of ſalt Water ſo as it may conveni- 
ently be carried, they reckon it better than if it 
lie too long in the Wind and Sun, Where the 
Sand is dredged out of the Sea, a lighter Load 
that contains about 12 Tun, Coſts 12 or 13 Shil- 
lings; where tis got from a dry Beech after an 
Ebb, it is not worth above 4 Shillings the Lighter. 
Where the Sand is near, they lay about 16 Tun 
upon an Acre; where they can go 3 times a day, 
they lay about 1o Tun; where twice a day 5 Tun; 
and where but once, 2 or 3 Tun: And in ſome 
places but one Tun, where che diſtance is great. 
As ſoon as tis brought home they ſpread it on 
the Ground, from which they commonly take 4 
Crops of Corn, and then lay the Land down for 
Paſture for 6 or 7 years before they plough it up 
again; the Graſs will be ſo good, that they com- 
monly mow it the firſt year; it runs moſt to white, 
Hony-ſuckle or Clover, and though in ſome Lands 
the Graſs is but ſhore, yet it yields great plenty of 
Milk and Cream, fats Cattle exceedingly , and 
(3 3 mends 
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mends Garden herbs and Fruits, making the 
Corn to have a large Ear, and a ſhort Straw, ſo 
that ſometimes the Ear of Barly is very near as 
long as the Stalk: But where little Sand is uſed 
there is much Straw, and not ſo much Grain. In 
well ſanded Lands little or no Snow lies, bur there 


- 4s a continual Spring even in the midſt of Winter, 


and the harveſt is commonly a Month or 6 Weeks 
ſooner than in other places, and tis reckoned to 
agre with any fort of Land whatſoever. - 

In Cornwal is a Weed called Ore-weed, which 
grows upon Rocks under high water Mark, and 
ſome is broken from the bottom of the Sea by 
rough Weather, and caſt pon the Shoar by the 
Winds and Floods, with which-they improve their 
Barly Lands. £ | 

Snail-cod or Snag-gret lieth frequently in deep 
Rivers, and is full of little Shells; one Laad of 
which is reckoned as good as three Load of 


Dung. 


All manner of Sea Owſe or Owſie Mud, and 
the Mud of Rivers, Lakes, or the bottom of Dit- 
ches, the Waſh of Paſtures, Fields, Commons, 


Roads, Streets, or Backſides, in any 1 where 


the Water meets with reſt, or that water 
hat h a long time ſettled, or that Sinks run into, 
are of very great advantage to all ſorts of Land, 
eſpecially dry Gravels or Sand, and are mixed 
with Dung. . 7 

In Neu- found. land they improve their Ground 
with the Garbiſh of Fiſh, and there is no doubt 
bur chat moſt chings that belong either to the Sea 
or Waters may be of advantage to the Husband- 
man, if judiciouſly uſed; becauſe they are the 
receptacle of the Fat that is waſhed from the 
Lands. 


of 


* 
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Of Dungs. 


Horſe and Cow-dung are the moſt common ſort 
of Dungs by reaſon of thoſe Cattle being the moſt: 
kept up; upon which account their Soil is with the 
moſt conveniency preſerved. Horſe-dung being of 
the hotteſt nature is beſt tor cold Lands, and Cow- 
dung for hot Land, or mixed together they make 
a very good Manure for any ſort of Land. In 
Winter time, or when any Rainscome, your Dung 
ought to be turned up on heaps and laid as thick 
as you can to prevent the Suns exhaling the Vit- 
cue of it, and the Rains waſhing away its Fatnels, 
and the Nitrous quality of it, and to beget the 
better ferment in it, the beſt time to carry Dung on 
upon Lands is in Winter, that the ſhowers may 
waſh it into the Ground; and becauſe it will then 
be leaſt expoſed to the Sun. If the Land that you 
deſign to dung, lie in ſmall Ridges, ſplit your Ridges 
by caſting of two Ridges into the Furrow to fill 
it up, and fo lay your Dung or other Manure on: 
Or which is better, plougb 3 Furrows to one, that 
ſo you may lay your Manure upon the Top of 
the Land, and not bury it too deep. But where 
Dung is to be laid on a ſummers Fallow, *tis beſt to 

be done juſt before you cwyfallow, obſerving not to 
ſpread your heaps, till juſt you are ready to plough 
the Dung in, that ſo caſting of it under Furrow 
you may turn the Ridge over it, ſo as to cover it 
from the heat and drought of the ſummer Sun 
and Wind, till you try fallow it; at which time you 
may raiſe it again, and ſo turn the Dung up that 
was buried before. But many find fault witch the 
dunging of Corn - land, and ſay, that it cauſes 
Weeds, and therefore in ſome places, to prevent 
that inconyeniency, they let their Dung lie till tis 
G 4 turned 
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turned to Mould, by which means half the Virtue 
of the Dung is loſt ; for one Load of new Dung 
for Corn-· and is worth two of old: Whereas the 
occaſion of their Lands being ſubject to Weeds, is 
firſt from the natural quality of it, and ſecondly 
from their laying coo great a quantity of Dung on 
them at once. Many often laying 40 or 50 Load 
upon an Acre; whereas the greateſt quantity that 
ſhould be laid upon Clay-lands, if ſown with Corn 
( which are the beſt Lands to bear Dung) ought 
not to be above 20 Load upon an Acre, and the 
red Hazelly Brick-earth, or light Sands, that are 
ſubject to Weeds, and that ſpend themſelves in 
producing of Straw rather than Grain, 10 or 15 
Load upon an Acre is enough at a time, becauſe. 
by that means you may be often dunging of them, 
and renewing of their ſurface with freſh Dung : 
For in 2 or 3 Crops they will eat out the Virtue 
of any quantity of Dung that is laid on them, 
and coo much Dung doth bur increaſe their rank- 
neſs: Bur the beſt Corn that you can Dung theſe 
Lands for, is Barly, which delights in a well dung- 
ed Soil: But then it doth beſt upon an etch Crop; 
becauſe the fallowing of it the next year will mix 
the Dung and Earth together, and will abate 
ſomething of the ſtrength of che Dung, and pre- 
pare the Land the beſt for Wheat of any way, 
as I have often experienced. Indeed upon Gravelly 
or ſandy Land 30 or 40 Lad may be laid upon 
an Acre, or more, if tis a fleet Soil, and that *cis 
mixed with a great quantity of Earth, Marle, 
Mud or Clay, &c. for by that means you not 
only qualifie the Dung and mend the Land, bur 
you increaſe the depth of the Soil, which is the 
beſt way of improving of theſe ſorts of Lands, or 
any ſort of Graſs-grounds, as I faid before : But 
clean Dung is beſt for Barly ; and if Dung be laid 
upon Land ſometime before tis ſowed, tis —_— 
ertesy 
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better than to lay it on juſt at the time of ſow- 


Of Sheeps Dung. 


This is the beſt of all Dungs, eſpecially for cold 


Clays; which not being ſo conveniently gathered 
together, as other Dung, is commonly conveighed 
upon the Land by folding of the Sheep themſelves 


upon it; by which means both the Urine and 


Dung too is ſaved, which ought as ſoon as poſſi 
ble to be turned in with the Plough, that it may 
not be. expoſed to the heat of the Sun : But the 
beſt improvement. of Sheeps-dung is to fold them 
in a covered Fold, and to mix their Dung with 
Earth, Sand, Cc. as is before mentioned. 


I have known vaſt Crops of Rye upon barren 
Lands that have been old Warrens, and well 


dunged with Rabbits. 1 


Of Hoggs-Dung. 


Next to that of Sheep, I prefer Hoggs-dung as 
one of the fatteſt and moſt beneficial of all forts 
of Dung, one Load of which will go as far as two 
Load of other Dung; which might be an occaſion 
of the Ancients miſtake about its being a breeder 
of Weeds, becauſe of their laying of it roo chick, 
which (as I obferved before ) any Dung will do. 
'Tis a very rich Dung both for Corn and Grat, 


eſpecially the latter, and for any ſort of Land, 
but the beſt of all Dungs for Trees; and thereſore 


many good Husbandmen prefer it before moſt or- 
dinary forts of Manure, and take great care not 
only to have their hoggs Coat well pailed, and 


paved wich pebbles, or other Stones, or where 
ris 


» 
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ſor the Hoggs, but ſome have increaſed the Dung 
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'tis to be had with Chalk which is much che beſt, 
and is thereby much advantaged for the Land, 
but alſo to increaſe the quantity bf the Dung as 
much as they can by caſting into the Coat all the 
Straw, Beans, Roots, Plants, Weeds, &c. out of 
the Garden before they are full of Seeds, Fern 
and other trumpery, 'which is not only very good 


ſo that out of a ſmall Hogg-coat 60 or 8o Load of 
Dung hath been raiſed in a year. I chink the 
beſt way of ordering of this ſort of Dong is to 
mix it with Horſe-dung, for which reaſon I am for 
ing of my Hogg-coat as near my Horſe-dung- 
ill as I can with conveniency. | | 
In Staffordſhire on poor light ſhallow Land ſome 
ſow a ſmall whice Pea which they never reap, 
but turn in ſo many Hoggs to eat them as they 
think will Fat, and there they let them lie day and 
night and their Dung will ſo inrich the Land, that 
it will bring a good ſward upon it, and Graſe 
well many years afterward. 


Of Urine. 


Urine by Glauber is reckoned to be of a deftru- 
tive mortifying nature to vegetables, becauſe of the 
Sal armoniacal quality that is in it; but *cis an in- 
diſcreet uſe of it by the Application of too great 
a quantity that makes it ſo, and even Dung it ſelf 
will have the ſame effect for a time where tis laid 
too thick. There is nothing that will improve 
Land nor increaſe the ſtrength of Manure, nor 
help the fermentation of Dung more than Urine 
will do: For which reaſon in Holland they are as 
careſul to preſerve the Urine of their Beaſts, as 
their Dung; and Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy com · 
mends it as a very great improver of Land. 

| Human- 
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Humane Ordure, 


* 


Humane Ordure is ke wiſe a very great impro- 
ver of Land eſpecially if mixed with other Dung, 
Straw, or Earth, to give it a Fermentation, and 
to render it convenient for Carriage. Moſt (mall 
Farmers in the not convenient placing of their ne- 
ceſſary places, nor taking due care to preſerve 
both their Ordure and Urine are commonly 3 or 
4 pound a year looſers in the benefit that might be 
got out of ſuch induſtry. 1 


07 the Dung of Fowls. 


I ſhall begin with Pigeons dung, as being the 
moſt experienced, 40 Buſhells of which will ma- 
nure an Acre of Land, and therefore is very 
convenient where Land lieth at a diſtance, and 
where other manure cannot conveniently be car- 
ried ; 'tis beſt for Barly or Wheat, and on cold 
Lands, it being a very hot Dung : The common 
way of ordering of it is to ſow it by hand after the 
Grain is ſowed, and in the ſame manner as they 
ſow Corn, and ſo to harrow it in with the Seed: 
For one Crop, this often makes a very good in- 
creaſe. 


Hens-dung is a very rich Dung, but becauſe of 
its hanging together tis not ſo eaſie to ſow as Pi- 
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geons dung, ſo that you cannot well tell how to 


give the Land a due proportion, but either it will 
be too thick n 2 
mixing of it with ot or With t 

heap, or with Earth or Sand. 


Gooſe. 
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Gooſe-dung by the Ancients hath been eſteemed 
very hurtful and prejudicial both to Corn and 
Graſs, and is ſo eſteemed by many now, and that 
tis 100 unhealthſul for Cattle. Indeed in | 
Graſs that is ready to mow, or in Corn, they wil 
do miſchief by treading of it down with cheir Feet, 
and eating of it; but for their Dung, it's as good 
both for Corn and Graſs as the Dung of any 
Fowl whatſoever, as hath been experienced by 
many. *Tis much of the ſame nature with Hens- 
dung; and as for the wholſomneſs of it, at Sut- 
ton in 2 is a Field that was given to 
the Town for a Gooſe - paſture, whoſe Dung hath 
made it (I think ) one of che richeſt pieces of Pa- 
ſture that I have ſeen ; and as it lies open in a 
common Field I have ofren obſerved that all ſorts 
of Cattle covet much to feed on it, nor could I 
find by any of the Inhabitants that Cattle feed- 
ing on it receive any prejudice from it. I have 
likewiſe a ſmall paſture by my houſe on which 
my Geeſe lie very much, that I keep a Horſe in, 
who, I find, cats the Gra(s bareſt where they 
have dunged moſt ; nor could I find that ever it 
did him any injury, except it made him too Fat. 
Beſides, their Dung is uſed in ſeveral Medicines 
both for Cows and Horſes. Saks 8 


Of ſeveral other Soils and Manures. 


Aſhes of all forts contain in them a very rich 
fertil Salt, and.are the beſt manure of any to lay 
upon cold or wet Lands, eſpecially if kept dry, 
that the Rain doth not waſh away their Salt. 
One Load of dry Aſhes will go as far as two 
Load not kept ſo. But as Rain-water diminiſhes 
their Salt, ſo the moiſtning of them with Chamber- 


ly 


" the Way of Improving of Land. 
ly or Soap-ſuds will add mightily to their ſtrength, 
x I — often experienced. Two Load of theſe 
Aſhes will manure an Acre of Land better than 6 
Load of thoſe that are expoſed to the Rain, and 
that are not ordered ſo, which is the common al- 
lowance for an Acre, though ſome Lands do re- 
quire more and ſome leſs. That the Aſhes of any 
ſort of vegerables are very advantageous to Land js 
what is experienced in moſt places of England by the 
improvement that is made by burning of Fern, 
Stubble, Straw, Heath, Furz, Sedge, Bean- talk, 
Cc. but of all ſorts of ' Aſhes I eſteem Sea · coal 
Aſhes the beſt for cold Lands, and the moſt laſt- 
ing: If you ſow your Aſhes upon Graſs ground, 
do it in April, but upon Corn juſt after you have 
ſowed your Seed. 97 Dato: (9704, 


Soap-aſhes Sir Hugh Plat commends very much af- 


ter the Soap-boylers have done with them; both 
for Corn and Graſs? They are good for cold or 
ſour Lands. I am told of one by Ware that had 


a piece of Land that was run over with Broom. 


and Furz, which he manured with Soap-aſhes, 
and ſowed it 6 years together with Wheat, and had 
incredible Crops : But I could not learn what the 
nature of the Land was, nor the quantity that he 
laid on; they ſay it kills all ſorts of Weeds and 
trumpery whatſoever. 

The' Aſhes, after the Pot-aſh Men have done 
with them, are good for moſt ſorts of Land, only as 
they have been wet and fo the Ly hath drawn out 
moſt of the Salt, it will be neceſlary to lay them 
much chicker than other Aſhes. | 


Scot alſo is very good both for Corn and Graſs, 


eſpecially what grows on cold Clays or Lands 
much run over with Moſs; but Sea-coal Soot is 
the beſt by much : They commonly allow oy" 

| | els 
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ſhelsto an Acre, but ſome Lands will more: 
It produces a mighty fine ſweet Graſs, and de- 
ftroys Weeds and Trumpery, Wool-nippiogs and 
tarred bempen —_ cut * and untwiſted; are 
beneficial for Land. 


Raggs are a very great improvement of Chalky 
binding Lands, Many Loads of them are ferched 
o which is 30 Miles, only 
to lay on their Lands, they coſt about 4 d. per Bu- 
ſhel at London. They chop them very ſmall and 
ſow them juſt after the ſowing of the Corn, al- 
lowing 4 Sacks to an Acre, each Sack containing 
6 Buſhels 

All forts of Hair of Beaſts, being thinly ſpread 
or ſown, and ſuffered to putriſie, make a very 
great increaſe on . ; and all ſhavings of 
Horns, Hooſs of Cattle, Blood, Garbidge, Cc. 
is good, Manure for Land. 


Meault-duſt is an enricher of barren Land, and 
a great improver of Barly, which they ſow by 
hand as rhey do the Seed, and after the ſowing of 


it, allowing 40 Buſhels to an Acre, bur it laſts but 


one Crop. 

Some commend Dyers Dung ua a Manure very 
good for all forts of Land, two Load being fuffici- 
ent for an Acre. 

All forts of Fern, Straw, Stubble; Ruſhes, 


Leaves of Trees, or any manner of vegetable 


are near ſeeding (elle they are apt to breed Weeds 


whatſoever, caſt into the Dung- yard, before they 


in the Dung) are of great advantage to increaſe 
the bulk of che Dung. 

Barks of Trees have a very rich Salt in them, 
eſpecially that of Oak, and ſo hath rotten Saw- 
duſt or any other rotten Wood, which mixed with 
Earth makes Land light, ent iches it very 3 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


and even alters and changes the very nature of it, 
turning of it into a rich black Mould. ent 
In the Coal mines they uſually dig a kind of 
Blue or Black Clay, that lies near the Coal com- 
monly called Urry, and is as it were an unripe 
Coal, which is very proper for hot Lands, eſpe- 
cially for Paſture-grounds. F 

In Cheſbire they improve their Lands by letting 


95 


out the Water of the Salt · ſprings on them, which S. 


they do always after Rain; and there is no doubt 
but that a moderate quantity of Salt ſown up- 
on Lands, eſpecially thoſe that are troubled with 
Worms, would be a very great improvement of 
them : There being no Lands richer, and that fac 
Cattle ſooner than thoſe Lands that are but ſome- 
times overflowed with the Salt-water; as only at 


ſome extraordinary Spring-tydes, as may be ſeen 


in ſome ſalt Marſhes near Erith, and in ſome parts 
of the hundreds of Eſſex, eſpecially where they 
have any freſh Water to go to in ſome near ad- 
joining Lands: And therefore I cannot but think 
chat Lands near the Sea might be much improved 
by watering of them with Salt-water ; however 
in time of Peace Bay-ſalt would be but a ſmall 
Charge, conſidering how ſmall a quantity would 
manure an Acre. | 
In Cumberland a ſmall parcel of Land of two 
Acres and a half is let for eleven pound per Aunum, 
what improves ic to that value is the employing of 
the Town Tann pits. 
Any ſoft Stone as  Fire-ftone, Lime-ſtone, &c; 
if broke ſmall and laid on cold -Lands muſt be of 
advantage to them, as is practiſed at Hornetton in 
Oxfordſhire, where they dung their Lands, with 
the chipings of a ſort of ſoft Stone that they have 
there. In fine, whatſoever is apt to rot and con- 
ſume in any competent time, and that is either Salt, 
Uactuous, or Fatty, is good for the improvement of 
Land. ; 


96 The Art of Husbandry ; or 
All theſe Dungs and Soils before mentioned are 
improved by the mixing of them together, and by 
the giving of them a good Fermentation: The 
common way of doing of which, is by laying of 
the Dung on heaps till ic rots ; but the way that 
would be moſt profitable to the Husbandman, is 
to make near his Houſe or Barns a large pit in 
length and breadth according to the quantity of 
the Soil he hath, and to pave it with Stone or 
Chalk that it may detain the moiſture of the Dung, 
becauſe the moiſter the Dung lies the ſooner it wil 
ferment and rot, bur if you can have a covering 
over it ſo as to keep all the Rain-water out of jt; 
or if you can moiſten it with che Urine of your 
Stables, ſink of your Houſe, Cc. it will much im- 
prove it: For the 'Rain-water that runs from it, 
carries away the Salt of the Dung with it, which 
is the chief cauſe of its fertility. But if you can- 
not have ſuch a conveniency, lay it as thick on 
heaps as you can, and in the moiſteſt loweſt places 
you have, covering the Top of ir with Turf or 
other Earth co prevent the Sun and Wind ſrom ex. 
haling and drying up of the virtue of it: For the 
well preparing of your Dung and the increaſe of 
its quantity, is a piece of husbandry, that great 
care ought to be taken of; for the better and 
greater the quantity of your Dung is, the better 
will be your Crop; and the increaſe of your Crop 
will make an increaſe of your Dung: And fo on 
the contrary, a decay in your Dung makes a de- 
cay in your Crop, &c. and therefore the whole 
of your profit, and the value of your Farm de- 


pends upon theſe two points. 
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the Way of Improving of Land, 


Of ſeveral ſorts of Corn, Grain, &c, and 
the way and manner of ordering of them. 


Of Rye. 


Rye doth well upon any dry fort of Land whats 
ſoever, though the barreneſt Sand or Gravel. They 
ſow it about the beginning of September after a 
Summers fallow, in the drieſt time they can, ac- 
cording to the old ſaying of ſowing Rye in the 
duſt, and Wheat in the dirt; they commonly al- 
low two Buſhels of Seed to an Acre; but if tis new 
broke up Ground, or Land ſubject to Worms, 
they allow about a peck more. | 2 

A little ſprinkling of Dung or Mud upon Rye 
Land, will mightily advance a Crop, though it is 
laid but half che thickneſs, it is for other Corn: 
its produce is commonly about 20 Buſhels upon an 
Acre. py 

It is ripe when the Straw is turned Yellow, and 
that it hangs the Ear, and that the Grain is hard: 
*Tis not very apt to ſhed, and therefore if it is wee- 
dy you muſt ler it lie upon the Ground or Gravel, 
as they call it, after it is cut 8 or 10 days before 
you bind it, if the Weeds are not dry foozer, or 
elſe they will give in the Barn, and cauſe ir not 
to thraſh well, and make it Muſty, But as it is 
Grain that will grow the ſooneſt of any-if wer, ſo 
you muſt rake care if Rain comes, to turn it once 
in rwo or three days at moſt, and to lay the Ears 
upon the Scubble as high above the Ground as 
you can, and ir will prevent it: But if it is without 

ceds, you may houſe it as you cut it. 
If Rye or Wheat be lodged, cut it though ir be 
not thorough ripe, for if the Straw is broke it 
will yield no more * to the Grain. N 


of 
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Of Wheat. ae 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Wheat, as whole 
Stra- wheat, red Strau- wheat, Rivet-Wheat, white 
and red Pollard- u heat, Turky wheat, Gray- 
wheat, Lammas-Wheat, & c. ſome; of which thrive 
better, and are more agreeable to ſome ſorts, of 
Land than others, though generally all Wheat 
doth beſt upon ſtiff Clays, eſpecially if well drain- 
ed that it lie dry: But as ſome forts of Wheat 
thrive, better on ſome ſorts of Lands than others; 
it would do well if more particular obſervations 
about each ſort were made, than is. The White 
Egeſhe!l-wheat is reckoned beſt for light Lands, 
and to fow with Rye for Meſlin; becauſe tis ear- 


| lieft ripe of any, and ſhould be ſorwardeſt ſown ; 


*Tis much ſown in Eſſex upon their Hazelly Brick · 
earths or Loams, as the Red-wheat and the Pole- 
rivet or Bearded-wheat is there, and in Hertford: 
ſhire upon ſtiff; yellow. Clays, In Oxforaſhire they 


bare a fort of Wheat that they call long Cone; 


wheat, which they reckon beſt for rank Clays, 
and its Straw not being hollow makes it not ſubject 
to lodge or to. be mill-dewed, and is not fo lyable 


to be eaten by the Birds, only the Flower of it is 


they reckon the red Lammas or Bearded beat the 


ſomewhat Coarſe. Their white red eared Wheat 
hath a white Ear and a red Grain, and is a very 


good ſort of Wheat for Clays; it bears a very 


good Crop, and ſeldom ſmuts. In Stafforadſhir 


beſt for cold Lands or ftiff Clays, In Barkſure.is 


2 Wheat called peodulum Wheat, from its hanging 


of its Ear much like the Cone - wheat. 
Wheat is commonly ſown after a Summers Fal 
w, though in Barkſhire they often ſow it upon 4 
Y, harrowing. cf i in as hey do O, and fo 
that 
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that it prevents its being full of Weeds; ſometimes 
in Hertfordſhire they ſow it upon an etch Crop after 
Barly, ploughing of the Barly- ſtubble in as ſoon as 
the Corn is off che Land. But this is not often 
done, and is only done Where the Land is very 
Rich; tis beſt ſowing about the beginning of Sep- 


tember if you can have any Rain; it not, 'tis beſt 


ſtaying till you have: For it will not come up till 
wet comes, let it be never fo long firſt, except the 
Land is very moiſt juſt before ſowing. I have 
known Wheat muſtied and ſpoiled ſo as never to 
come up at all that hath lain long in the Ground 


before Rain came: And if your Land be any. 


thing dry, it will do well enough if {own in No- 
vember; all the Hazard of lace;ſowing, is a wet 
Winter. They commonly ſow two Buſhels of 
Wheat upon an Acre: But if new broke up 
Ground, 2 Buſhels and a Peck; if the Soil be deep, 
ſow. it under Furrow But if %is fleet, with 2 
broad Caſt, which ſome do with a ſingle Caſt, 
and ſome with a double Bout, that is to ſow it 
twice in a place, harrowing once between, after 
which they harrow it ſo many times in a place as 
is neceſſary to cover the Seed well. Fn 


1 f. your Wheat or Rye berank, it will do well 


to ſeed it with Sheep in Fanaary or February, only 
you muſt - obſerve not to. feed Rye after the firſt, 
nor Wheat after, the middle of March. 70 
If Aa prove dry, the Corn will get above the 
Weeds; if not, weed it about the latter end of 
May at fartheſt ; The Thiſtles cut with Hoo 
but the Docks, Lyne, Tares, May-weed, Cc. pu 
up by hand. . 45 * 44 e , * * . 
Wheat is ripe hene Straw is rurned Yellow, 
that it hangs its Ear, and that no greennels appears 
in ties middle of it, and if hen o bite the 
Grain, jou find it häarch; Iis common produce 


twenty or thirty Rahel 5 an Acre. 
901 ; 2 | 
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would do well to be tryed in other places, 
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If Wheat is weedy it muſt lie upon the Gravel, 
and be ordered as they order the Rye. But in 
Oxfordſhire and ſeveral other Countries they bind 
uptheir Wheat in Sheaves, though tis full of Weeds, 
and ſet three Sheaves againſt three Sheaves,and cover 
the Top by opening of two Sheaves, with which they 
cover the ſix under-ones, hanging of the Ears down- 
ward,and fo they let their W heat ſtand three Weeks 
or a Month in the Field, before rhey carry it in, for 
no wet can hurt it; nor is Corn ſo ſet ſubject to grow. 


Barly is not of many ſorts, there being but one 
ſort that is commonly made uſe of in moſt places, 
Beſides which ſort is the Sprat or Fullum Barly 
which is the beſt for rank Land, becauſe it doth 
not run ſo much to Straw, as the common ſort, 
and yields much better. i | 
In Oxfordſhire is a fort that they call Rath-ripe 
Barly, which hath fome years been fown, and 
returned into the Barn in two Months time; ſome 
call it Parney Barly, becauſe they commonly have 
it from Patuey in Wiltſhire : It may be ſown the 

tter end of May, and yet be ripe early enough. 
ls 3 they ſoẽ a ſort of Barly that they 
call Scotch Barly. It hath a ſquare Ear: Tis but 
a lank Grain, but tis a hardier fort than the o- 
ther ſorts of Barly are, and will grow upon a mea- 
ner Soil, and is earlier ripe. | 

In Staffordſhire is Tritico-Speltum, or a ſort of na- 
ked Barly or Wheat-barly that is ſhaped like Bar- 
ly, but the Grain is like Wheat; tis mach ſown 
at Rowley, Hamftal, and Redmore, where they cal 
it French Barly: It makes good Bread, and good 
Mault, and yields a good increaſe ; and therefore 
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Barly is ſown. either after a Fallow, or on an 


etch, or ſecond Crop : If after a Fallow, the Land 
muſt be three times ploughed in Summer, as for 
Wheat, only the third time it muſt be laid up in 
ſmall Ridges to lie all Winter: In March they ſplit 


the Ridges and harrow them well over, making. 


of the Land as fine as they can, and then they 
plough it up to ſow. 
Some at the time of Twy-fallowing in Fune make 


the Land very fine, and ſow it with Turneps which 27, 


they feed with Sheep in Winter, and then plough 
it up in March, ordering of it as before; or you 
may plough it up but once juſt beſore you ſow your 


Barly 


If you ſow your Barly upon an etch after Wheat, 


as ſoon as the time of ſowing of Wheat is over, 
which is commonly about the beginning of O#o- 


ber, plough up your Wheat-ſtubble in as dry a 


time as you Can, and lay three Ridges co one, if 
you have Dung to lay on it; if nor, plough it in 


ſmall Ridges as before is directed, becauſe the 


Land will lie the dryer, and the Froſt will mellow 
it the better: Then plough it up again in March, 
and order it as before, If tis ſown: after Oats, 
you may only plough it once in Marcb; but if 
you plough it in October too tis the better: Or if 


you have an early Harveſt and dry Weather, and 


that your time will allow of it, it will be a greater 


improvement of your Land, if you plough it up 


before you ſow your Wheat juſt as Harveſt is in; 
this will make it half as good as a ſummers Fallow. 
But all years will not allow the doing of it this 


1 in Eſſex that lives near a large Market- 
town where he hath good quantities of Dung, 
ſows his Land with Barly and Clover, he reaps 
bis Corn at Harveſt, and feeds his Clover all Win - 
er; in Spring he mows - feeds it till the —_— 
| ; 8 


Te Art of Husbandry:, or 
of July, and then fallowing of it, in Spring he 


ſows it again with Barly and Clover, which he 
repeats every year, and hath very grear Crops ; 
his Land is a light rich Mould, ſomewhat inclining 
to a Gravelly bottom. 

Some ſow Barly in ſmall Ridges like Wheat, and 
ſome on broad Lands, which the rounder they 
are laid the better: But all ſorts of Ridges they 
rowl with a rowler at the coming of the firſt 
ſhower of Rain that comes aſter the Barly is ſown, 
far to break hat Clods were unbroken before, to 
ſettle the Earth to the Roots of the Corn; and to 
make it even to mow. 

The time of ſowing of Barly i is in March, April 
or May; if the Land is ſubject to Weeds, tis beſt 
ſowing late; but *dis commonly beſt totake the firſt 
dry Seaſon that you have, dry Weather being beſt 
for moſt ſummer Corn, But if vou do ſo late, 
ſoak your: Bzrly 24 hours in Water, in which 
Sheeps-dung hath been infuſed, and it will come 
up preſently; this way you may fow Barly about the 
muldle of May and it will do well, if want of good 
Weather, or buſineſs, oblige you to ſtay ſo long 
Tis beſt to ſow: light Lands firſt, the beſt Ende to 
ſow ) late, being the Clays, | 

Tus ſown with a broad Caſt at two Divides ot 
ſawinzs, the firſt ſowing being harrowed in once, 
and the ſecond ſowing as many times as is needſul 
to cover it well and to make the Earth fine, which 
commonly requires 6 or 7- harrowings, The com- 
mon allowance of Seed is 4 Buſhels to an Acre, 
— they ſay that 3 Buſhels of ſprar Barly' will 


It delights in a light dry Ground, ſuch as is the 
black rich Mould, and in moft forts of Clays that 
lie dry; if made rich with Dang, Aſhes, Chalk, 
or Lime; on ſome Lands Pigeons- dung, Mali. duſt 
or Soot do well firſt. Sr Hugb Plat 
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the Way of Impraving of. Land. 
Soap-aſhes as an extraordinary improver of Barly, 
ever upon barren Landes. 
Barly is ripe, when the red Roan, as they call 
it, is off (that is a rediſh kind of Colour that is on 
the Ear) when it hangs its Ear, and chat the Straw: 
hath loſt its verdure. If it is full of Weeds it muſt 
le on the Swarth till the Weeds are dead: Tis not 
apt to ſhed, but in wet Weather it will be inclined 
to ſprout or muſt; and therefore every fair day 
after Rain it ſhonld be ſhook up and turned; 
and as ſoon as it is any thing dry, be made up in- 
to Cocks. It's common produce is 2 or 3 quarters 
upon an Acre. 


Of Black Oats. 


Black Oats are commonly ſown upon an etch 
Crop, or on a Lay; which they plough up in Fa- 
nuary when the Earth is moiſt, taking care to turn 
the Turf well, and co lay it even and flat. 

Oats are ſown with a broad Caft at twice, as they 
do Barly, harrowing of it well in: Only you muſt 
obſerve to harrow the ſame way the Furrows lie oſ a 
Lay,or but very little croſs, for fear of raiſing the Turf, 
but upon an etch as ſoon as the Land is ploughed 
on edge, they ſow it, and then harrow it once, and 
ſow it again a ſecond time the full quantity, and 
then harrow it 5 or 6 times over, obſer ving to har - 
row once or twice croſs; which breaks the Clods 
and covers the Seed better than harrowing all 
one way. They commonly ſow them on a broad 
Ridge, which they give the Land bur one plough- 
ing or. 

The uſual time of ſowing of black Oats is the 
latter end of February, or the beginning of March, 
they being a hardy Grain that will bear any thing 
of wet or cold. 4 _ of Sed being the 1 
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allowance for an Acre. They will grow on any 


Land, bur delight more in a moiſt cold Land than 


Oats are ripe when the Straw turns yellow and 
the Kernel hard, when the Chaff begins to open 
and to ſhew the Seed. 8 i 

When they are cut, let them lie for the Dew 
and Rain to plump them, and to make them thraſh 
well; and if weedy, to kill the Weeds: but if Rain 
wet them much, you muſt get them in as ſoon as 
they are any thing dry again, or they will ſhed; 
for Oats may be Inned the wetteſt of any Corn 


without much prejudice to them, eſpecially if the 


Weeds are but dead: but white Oats are apt to 
ſhed moſt as they lie, and black as they ſtand. 


Of White Oats. 


White Oats are commonly ſown upon an Etch 


aſter Wheat, Rye, or Barly; they only give the 


Land one plowing, and ſow them and harrow 
them as they do black Oats, except the Land is 
ſubject to Weeds; then tis good to plow the Wheat 
or Rye ſtubble up in November, which will make 
it rot the better, and be a kind of Winter fallow- 
ing : only if you have a very dry burning Ground 
which black Oats will not delight in, in that 
they often ſow-them upon a Lx. 
The uſual time of ſowing of white Oats is in 
April; the dryer the time is that you ſow them in 
the better : chey love a dry Land, and will do well 
on Gravel and Sand, and are the beſt Corn to ſow 
on Grounds ſubject to Twitch-graſs or other Weeds, 
becauſe they may be plowed later, they come up 
ſooner, and top the Weeds better than black. 
As to the mowing and ordering of white Oats at 


Harveſt, tis the ſame with that of the black: the 
com- 
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common - Produce of both black and white Oats is 


about 20 Buſhels upon an Acre. 1 
In Staffordſhire, and almoſt all the Northern parts, 
is a ſort of red or naked Oats that is extraordinary 
for Oat- meal, becauſe the Kernel thraſhes out of 
the Hull without carrying of it to the Mill, or dry - 
ing of it: they order theſe Oats as they do Barly. 


| of Buck Wheat. 


| Buck Wheat or Brank, is a- Grain very ueſul 


and advantageous in dry barren Lands. Tis com- 
monly ſown about the beginning of May. One 
Buſhel will ſow an Acre. After tis mown it muſt 
lie ſeveral days till the Stalk ( which is ſomewhac 
hard) be withered before it is houſed, Tis in no 
danger of the Seeds falling, nor doth it ſuffer much 
by Wet; but tis ripe pretty late. It yields a good 
increaſe upon Land any thing good, often 530 or 60 
Buſhels upon an Acre, and is excellent food for 
Hogs, Poultry, c. The Flower of it is very 
white, and makes a very good fort of Pancake mix- 
ed with a little Wheat-flower. | 

Buck Wheat makes a very good Lay for Wheat 
or Rye, eſpecially if not mow'd, but plow'd in; but 
the beſt way is when tis in Graſs, juſt before it 
bloſſoms, to feed it with Cattle, eſpecially milk 
Cows, which it will cauſe to give a great deal of 
Milk, and make both the Butter and che Cheeſe 
very good, and yield food for your Cattle in the 
drieſt time of Summer, when all other Graſs is 


burnt up, and prove a very great Improvement of 


your Land, 
a 
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Peaſe are of ſeveral ſorts, as, white, green, gray, 
. moſt of which require different ſorts of Land 
and Management; and therefore if more particu- 
lar Obſervations could be made of them, it would 
be of advantage to Husbandry, all codded Grains 
being a Deſtroyer of Weeds, an Improver of Land, 
and a Preparer of it for other Crops. But Peaſe 
and Beans are what belong to Garden Tillage as 
well as that of the Field; and as I deſign not to 
meddle with any thing of Gardening at preſent, ſo 
I ſhall confine my ſelf only to what relates to the 
management of them by the Husbandman. 
© The common ſort of white Pea doth beſt in a 
light Land that is ſomewhat rich: if the Land is 
= thing binding, they do beſt ſown with a broad 
caſt, and only harrow'd in: the beſt time for ſow- 
ing of them, is about the middle or latter end of 
April: they commonly allow 3 buſhels to an Acre. 
Peaſe are commonly reaped with a Hook at the 
end of a long ſtick: they let them lie in fmall heaps 
as they are reaped, till they find the Haume and 
the Codd dry: they ought to be turned and rai- 
ſed from the Earth as much as you can, that they 
may lie hollow for the Wind to dry them, eſpe- 
cially when any Rain comes to wet, and beat 
them down. | in 
| In Sreffordſhire they 
| | the Fields, and find them to kernel well; and to 
| : yield a good increaſe, though they run upon the 
| ground unſupported with ſticks. —© 
| Gray Peaſe are commonly ſown under Furrow, 
= and delight moſt in a cold moiſt Clay: the com- 
| mon allowance for Seed is two buſhels to an Acre, 


and the uſual time of ſowing them is in February: 
in 


ſow garden Rouncivals iQ 
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in ſome places they ſow them ſooner, they being a 
hardy Grain. They are reaped, and ordered much 
as the white Pea. 

In Oxfordſhire they reckon the Henley oray and 
the Red-ſhanks Peaſe are the beſt for new-broke-up 
Ground, the Vale-gray for firong Land, the Hamp- 
ſhire Kids for new chalked Lands, the ſmall Rathe- 

ripe Pea for poor gravelly Ground, and * Cat- 
ſwold Pea for ſour Land. 


07 Beans, 


Beans are of ſeveral ſorts: but tis only the ſinall 
Horſe- bean that is commonly propagated by the 
Plough : they delight chiefly in a ſtiff firong Clay, 
and thrive not in light or dry Grounds: they are 
commonly ſown in February, or ſooner: 3 buſhels 
will fow an Acre. They commonly reap them with 
4 Hook, like Peaſe, and let them lie out a great 
while to dry. In the North they bind them up in 
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ſmall bundles, and make ſmall Ricks of them in 


the Field, where they let them ſtand a long time. 
The common Produce of them is about 20 buſhels 
on an Acre. 

The Citch or Vetch are of ſeveral forts, but the 
moſt known are the Winter and the Summer 
Vetch ; the one ſowed before Winter, which abides 
the —_ of it, and the other in Spring: they 
are a good, ſtrong and nouriſhing Food ſor Cattle, 
either given in Straw or without, and are propa- 
gated after the manner of Peaſe. 

The leaft of all Pulſes is the Lentill, in Ben pla- 
ces called Tills: they require but an ordinary 
Ground; and though but very few of them are 
ſown upon an Acre; yer they produce an incre- 


dible quaneny, though they ſeem but of ſmall bulk, 


and he in a little room in the Cart. They are a 
very 
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| very good ſweet Fodder, and to be preferr'd be- 
fore any for Calves, or any other young Cattle, 
and are the cheapeſt Food for Pigeons. 

Tares are of great advantage to Land, as other 
Pulſes are, but are rather to be preferred to feed 
Cattle with than any other thing, only the Seed is 
good for Pigeons. They are commonly ſown in 
February, and require a dry Ground, They need 
but one plowing, and want no other manure but 
the plowing in of the laſt Stubble, becauſe they 
enrich the Land themſelves. You muſt be careful 
not to ſow more than you can cover the ſame day, 
becauſe the Dew is apt to ſpoil them. 

Some ſow Horſe-beans and Tares together, which 
is a very good way of ordering them: they are ea- 
ſily parted with a Ridle. 

There are ſeveral other Pulſes or Seeds mention. 
ed in many Authors that are not yet brought in- 
to common uſe, which, if more particular Obſer- . 
vations were made of them, might in many places 
be more uſeful than they are. But of them I ſhall 
treat farther when I have procured a more particu- 


lar Account. 
Of Preſerving of Corn, 


The preſerving of Corn when it is cheap and 
good, is not only a very great Advantage to the 
Husbandman, but likewiſe to the Poor; for in 
ſcarce and dear times the Husbandman hath little 
to ſell to advance his Stock, and the Buyers are u- 
| ſually furniſhed with muſty bad Corn from Fore:gn 
| Paris ( who often buy our Corn when cheap, and 
| ſell it to us again when dear) or from ſuch as were 
ignorant of the ways of preſerving it. Therefore in 
dear times it will be neceſſary to make uſe of ſome 
of theſe following ways for the ſtoring up of Gora 
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apainſt a Scarcity, which he may be ſure of buy- 
ing in cheap in dry Years, and be certain of ſelling 
dear in wet ones. , 


The common ways of keeping Corn are in the 
Straw unthraſhed, or in the Granaries when tis 


thraſhed, As for the keeping of it in the Straw, 


the common way is to/make it up into Stacks, by 
which way they often have very great loſs by the 
dampneſs of the Ground , which commonly rots 
and ſpoils it ſometimes near a Yard thick; and by 
Rats and Mice and other Vermin that breed in the 


Stack, which eat and deyour a great part thereof. 


To prevent both which Inconveniences, where 
Timber is plentiful they , ſet four, or ſix, or more 
Poſts into the Ground, according to the Bigneſs 
that they deſign the Stack, Granary or Barn that 
the Corn is to be laid in: on theſe Poſts they lay 


what is the Ground-plats of other Building, upon, 


which they make a Floor, or lay Pieces croſs to 
ſupport the Stack: and if they make a Barn or 
Granary of it, they erect Sides and a Roof upon it; 
but if only a Stack, they cover it with Thatch, 
and the Poſts that ſupport ic ſome do round with 
Tin near the top, for about a foot or ſo in breadth, 
to prevent the Mice and Rats getting up, But as 
Tin is apt to ruſt, and ſo to loſe its ſmoothneſs, ic 
will not keep them down long; and therefore a 
better way to prevent their getting up, is to do 
them wich Dutch Tyle, ſuch as they ſer Chimneys 
with, which will always keep ſmooth, | But in 
Hamyſhire, and other Countries where they have 
plenty of Stone, they make their Supporters of two 
Stones, after this Form, which is the beſt Wa). 
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The lower Stone at A is about three Foot high, 
two Foot wide at the bottom, and one at the top. 
Over this they lay another Stone, as at B, of about 
a Yard ſquare: ſome make it of a round Form, 
which is the beſt. This prevents not only the 
Mice and Rats from climbing up, but alſo the 
dampneſs of the ground: and this way you may 
keep Corn as long as you will, without much In- 
convenience or Loſs, except what it loſeth in the 
firſt Year's ſhrinking, and loſs of Weight: only 
you muſt obſerve, that what Corn you ſtack muſt 
be bound up in Sheaves, that ſo the Ears of the 
Corn may. be turned inward, and the Straw-ends 
out, which will cave the Corn from Pigeons, Crows, 
and other Fowls, and likewiſe from the Rain that 
beats on the ſides. If your Stack be of Wheat, you 
may lay Oats or other coarſe Grain on the top of 
it, under the Thatch, the greaceſt danger of Wet 
being from the top if any of the Thatch ſhould blow 
off, And if you ſuſpect any Rats or Mice got into 
the Stack, greaſe a ſtick and thruſt it into it; and 
if there be any, they will gaaw the ſtick, The 
chief Inconvenience that attends this way of keep- 
ing of Corn, is its Bulkineſe, and the Farmer's 
wanting of his Straw to make Dung with, and the 
haf to give bis Cattle, &c. Which ſeveral Occa- 
tions may compel him to thraſh out his n 

there: 
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therefore I ſhall conſider the ways of keeping it, af- 
ter tis chraſh'd and dreſt, in Granaries, which are 
made divers ways, according to the nature of the 
Country, and the, Materials it affords, and the 
Cuſtom of the People. os 


Some Granaries are nods wich Clay mixed with 
Hair, chop d Straw, Mulch, and ſuch like: but 
theſe are the worlt, becauſe they harbour Vermin, 
and ſooneſt corrupt Corn; for although they are 
warm, which is a great Preſervation of Corn, y 
they yield Duſt, and from that Duſt are bred Fleas, 
117 Weavels, Cc. which ſpoil, Corn, and make 
If Say rot. „A en un hack 
Others are made of Stone. and Lime; but they 
are ſudject, againſt wer Weather, to give and be 
moiſt, Which is very bad for Corn, and will muſt 
it, and ſo will choſe made of Brick; and therefore 
ſome propoſe as the beſt, either thoſe Buildings that 
are made with Stone only, and Plaiſter laid on the 
inſide an inch and a half, that ſo, no Stone ma 
come near the Corn; or elſe to be made of Brick 
mix d with Timber, to which Boards may be faſt- 
ned to line the Walls with, and the Floors to bę 
of Plaiſter, Which is cool in Summer and hot in 
Winter, and is a great help in the keepiug of Corn; 
and that the Windows of your Granaries be to the 
Eaſt or North. eaſt, becauſe it keepeth che Corn al- 
ways dry, freſh, and cool: and if likewiſe you have 
Holes to jet che Air blow through; it will do well. 
The Granary in the City of Shenibank in the Vale 
of Parinburg, upon the River Elbe, which is a Store- 
houſe for. the Wheat of which the Mum is made ac 
Brunſwick, is made aſter this manner, The Gra- 
Stõ- 
Ic, 


nary is 300 Foot long, 18 Foot wide wit Uh, 
ries high, each. Story 7 Foot, all built of Bric 
with large. Windows round to open and ſtrut cloſp, 
Which, as the Wind blows, are opened, and then 
the Men. tura the Corn, ſo as the Duſt may oy 
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out: aud when the Weather is fair, they open the 
Windows to let in the Air. At each end, and in 
the middle, are Stoves to keep fire in in moiſt 
Weather, and at the going away of great Froſts 
and Snows, to prevent Moiſture. There are alſo 
in each ſide of the Granaries three long Troughs 
or Spours in the upper Lofts, and in fair Weather 
the Men throw the Corn out of the upper Loſt, 
and ſo it falls into another Spout made about ten 
Foot wide at the top, and eight or ten Inches at 
the bottom, through which the Corn falls into the 
lower Rooms, and then is wound up by a Crane 
fixed in the upper Loft; and fo the Corn falling 
down from one Story to another, is cleanſed by 
the Wind from all Duſt and Chaff, and receives the 
benefit of the Air, &c. Theſe Troughs and Spouts 
are to be put on and taken off as occaſion requires, 
to any of the Windows, that when any Veſſels 
come to lade Corn, they may by theſe Spouts con- 
vey the Corn into the Barges without carrying it on 
Mens backs, &c. The Wall of the firſt Stories is 
two Bricks and an half thick, two Bricks the three 
next Stories, and a Brick and an half to the top. 
There may be kept in it 14000 Quarters of Corn, 
which is 2000 Quarters in each Lofr, or 1000 
Buſhels in each Bay, there being 16 Bays, each 18 
Foot long, about 17 wide, or zoo ſquare Feet in 
each Bay, Cc. | a Cs 

If with the Troughs there were Holes in the 
Floor tc let the Corn, like Sand in an Hour-glaſs, 
run from one Floor to another, I believe it would 
fave much labour, and be of much more Advantage 
to the Corn. 1 3 i 
Isa the hot Countries, in dry ſandy Ground they 
make great Caves or Pits to keep their Corn in; 
the inſides of which they make very ſmoorh, and 
put ſome of the Chaff in firſt, and then their thraſli- 
ed Wheat, filling of it up within a little of the top, 
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upon which they lay Chaff again, till tis quite, 
wo cloſe the top with a broad Stone, covering of 
up cloſe with Earth ; by which way they keep it 
many years. 
cut off the Ears, and put them up cloſe 
into a tight Cask, which will keep it very well, 
and is the only way of carrying any ſort of Corn 
over the Sea, _ yu en 0 hep in a foreign 


Country. . 
The beſt X keep! Com in England is to 
one, plaiſtered a good 


build a Barn of Brick or 
thickneſs within, about 4 boot igh above the 


Ground ; upon which put a pretty broad Board 


ſloaping, to prevent the Mice and Rats from gu- 
ing up: Upon which erect à Barn, and let the 
Door and Loopholes, to put the Corn in at, be 
above the ſhelving Board, fo as to go in and our 
of it with a Ladder, which you muſt be careful 
always to take down, and not leave ſtanding up 
when you come out, leſt the Mice get up it into 
the Barn. I know this to be an effectual way 
of kee ping Vermin out; becauſe a Gentleman iti 
Hertfordſhire built one of this Faſhion, and no Mice 
or Rats did get into it. By this means there is no 
loſs of Room at the bottom, as there is in a building 
ſet upon Supporters. This fort of Barns as high 
as the Brick or Stone-work comes muſt be — 
with Boards, and the floor raiſed at the leaſt a Foot 


above the Earth, that is, on the outſide of the Barn 


to prevent any damage being done to the Corn by 
the moiſture of the Earth, or Walls. This floor 
old have covered with Plaſter made of Stone- 
lime, where tis to be had; Where nor, let it be 
boarded throughout Ia this Barn you may lay 
up your Corn in the Straw; and if you have oc- 
caſion to thłaſi out your Corn, ro make room to 
lay more, or fot any other reaſon; you may.thraſh 
it out, and at one end of the Barn lay a Layer of 
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Straw, of about a Foot thick, and upon that a 


Layer of Corn and Chaff mixed together, and up- 


on that another Layer of Straw, which continue till 
your Corn is all laid up; or you may mingle your 
old thraſhed Corn with the Straw of the new: Either 
of theſe ways you may keep it as long as you will; 
And I think this the beſt way, only I know ſome 
will pretend a mighty inconvenience in this ſort of 
Barn, becauſe they cannot run a Load of Corn 
into it, if wet comes. But that inconvenience may 
be eaſily mended by having a large Barn for Hay 
near it, with a Porch to run it into. But they that 


have no ſuch conveniency, but are obliged to lay: 


their Corn in a Common Room, let them make a 


hole in the Door ta let the Mice and Rats in, and 


out at, and ſtop all the other holes that the Mice 


or Rats make in the Room with Wool dipped in 


Pract, 


Tarr, and tothe hole in the Door have a ſmall Scut- 
tle to ſnut down when you go in to keep in what Mice 
.or Rats are there, and round the Room, about four 
Foot high from che Ground, place a ſhelving Board 
that the Mice and Rats may not run up the Walls; 


and with Brooms, c you may kill a great many of 


them. But for Barns | think thoſe boarded on the 
ſides che beft, being che leaſt ſubject to harbour 
Mice of any, 

1 ſhall conclude this point with ſome particular 
remarks upon the keeping of ſeveral kinds of Cor. 

Firſt of beat which is the moſt principal Grain 
and of great:ſt uſe and price, being the moſt ten 
der, and apteſt to take hurt of any; and therefore 
.obſerve nor to lay it above a Foot thick on. the 
Floor, and that the Corn you intend to keep, be had 
in dry; and that no Wheat that is thraſhed before 
arch is fit to keep long. In moiſt Weather ( it 
it be not kept in the Straw or Chaff) take care to 
turu your Wheat once in four or five days. 
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Rye is much of the ſame nature with Wheat, Aye. 
and is to be treated after the ſame manner, , 
For the keeping of Meal, there is no better 
way than firſt to bolt it and ſearch it from the 
Brand, which is very apt to corrode and putriſie 
it, and make it muſty, you may put it into 
clean dry Casks, that are tight and well bound, 
treading of it in as hard as poſſibly you can, and 
then head it up cloſe. 
Bean area more groſs ſort of Grain than Wheat, Beans. 
and more ſubject to be moiſt and to give in the 
Mow; and therefore choſe that are to be kept are 
not to be thraſhed till March, that they have had a 
thorough ſweat in the Mow, which they are very - 
apt to; becauſe Beans and Peaſe are not all ripe. 
together, and ſo the green do often hear rhe ripe, 
and the ripe ſo heated give fire to the green, till 
both be either rotred or conſumed ; to which alſo 
the bigneſs of their Leaves and hardneſs of their 
Stalks, which continue moiſt and ſappy along time, 
doth much contribute; for which reaſon they com- 
monly chuſe rather to ſtack them withont doors, 
than to houſe them, that ſo the Sun and Air may dry 
them. But the beſt way is to kiln-dry them, or to 
dry them well in the Sun, and then they will keep 
many years, though they are laid never ſo thick, and 
are not turned, or any care taken of them: French 
Beans never give again if they are once thorough dry, 
Pia ſe are eſteemed, of all Grain whatſcever, the Peaſe. 
moſt ſubject to rottenneſs and imperſection; becauſe 
they are very apt te breed Worms, Weevels, and 
Mites, by reaſon of the luſciouſneſs and ſweetneſs * 
of the Grain, they are to be ordered much as you 
order Beans; the drying of them either in the 
Kiln or Sun, being the beſt way to preſerve them, 
and likewiſe to make them fit for the feeding of 
Cattle ; becauſe the dryer they are, the more thir- 
ſty they make them, it 12 a general ä 
2 that 
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that if Cattle drink well, they will feed well ; but 
what yon keep for food, muſt not be too much 


dryed, becauſe it will make them take up double 


the time in boyling 

If you lay them in Granaties, tis beſt to lay them 
in thick heaps, or in Bins; for that will preſerve 
them moiſt t e longer; for the ſpreading of them 
thin on à Floor dries them too ſoon, and taketh 
from them much of their ſweetneſs and goodneſs, 
But the beft way to keep thoſe that you deſign 
for your own ſpending, is to thraſh them as you 
= them, or to put them into cloſe Casks, and head 
them up. 

Oats are the leaſt ſubject to the breeding of 
Vermine of any Grain, and are defended wirh a 


donble Husk; the beſt way to keep them after they 


are thraſhed, is to dry them well either in a Kiln 
or with rhe Sun, and to keep them in Hutches, 
or cloſe Casks, obſerving that they muſt not be thra- 
ſhed before” Chriſtmas ; becauſe they are not fit for 
keeping, before that time. 

' Barly, if it lie in the Mow unthraſhed, will keep 
well for one year, bur when it is made into Mault, 
which -muft be done before the heat of Sum- 
mer comes on, it muſt not be kept a bove a year 
and a half, or ewo year at moſt; if you do, it 
will te filled with Weevels, bur if the Weevels do 
get into ir, Wormwood laid in the Mault is a good 
thing to ki them, and n Bins 
are the beſt things to keep it in. 

Bur if ic happen, that you have any Corn by 
the moiſture of the Weather, or neglect of turn- 
ing, that proves Muſty; I am told that if you ſpreed 
it thin on a Cloath, and lay it out all night in the 
Dew, and dry it next day in the Sun, it will 
make it ſweat. 
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I wiſh ſome better methods were ſound out for 
the thraſhing and cleanſing of Corn from the Chaff, 
than is, and for thoſe: ways that are found out, I 
think for the cleanſing of Corn, that in moſt places 
the worſt way is commonly e uſe of; which 
is either a Wicker-fan, or a Fan with Sails, whereas 
I am ſatisfied that one Man with a Caſting ſhovel, 
which-is uſed but in few places, will cleanſe as much 
Corn in a day as four ox with either the __ 
or Sail-Fan. 


* 


07 Hemp and Flax. 


Hemp and Flax are commodities that deſerve bod 
ter incouragement than they meet with amongſt us, 
both for their uſefulneſs and profit; hut we are got 
into the way of a foreign Trade for them: And fo 
are altogether remiſs about their incouragement; 
though they are what not only deſerve the care of 
particular Perſons, but of the Government too. 
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Hemp delights i in a Black rich Mould, the richer #-»p. 


and ſtronger tis, the better, if it be warm and 


dry. I have known extraordinary Crops of Hemp 


on Lands where Hay and Wood- ſtacks have ſtood. 
Though where Land is a little Sandy or Gravelly, 
provided it be rich and of a deep Soil, it will do 
well: But it will not thrive on cold Clays, or 
Land chat is wet or mooriſh. Tis very good to 
deſtroy all ſorts of Weeds; but as tis eſteemed a 
peeler of Land, tis beſt to ſow it upon Lands that 
are rank, and not to repeat the ſowing of it too 
often n 10 lame _ 
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The beſt Seed is the brighteſt, and that which 
will retain its Colour and Subſtance when rubbed : 
3 Buſhels will ſow an Acre; the richer the Land 
is, the thicker it muſt be ſown; and the poorer the 
thinner. Some do not give the Land a ploughing 
till juſt they ſow it; but others order it as for Bar. 
ly; and when they ſow ir, they make the Mould 
very fine like Garden- ground: And they obſerve 


not to lay it too deep in the Ground, and to cover 


it as lightly as they can. From the beginning to 
the end of April is the time of ſowing of it, ac- 
cording as the Spring falls out earlier or later, but 
the earlier tis ſown, the better; if 'tis a dry time, 
ic muſt be carefully preſerved from the Birds who 
are very grezdy of devouring of the Seed. 

The ſeaſon of pulling of it is firſt about Lam- 
mas, When a good part of it will be ripe; that is 
the light Summer-hemp that bears no Seed, which 
is called Fimbie hemp: When *cis ripe the Stalks 
grow hite, and the Leaves fall downwards, turn- 
ing yellow at the top, it muſt then be pulled forth, 
dryed, and layed up for uſe, You muſt be cauti- 
ous not to break what you leave, leſt you ſpoil it, 
becauſe tis to grow till near Michaelmas, before it 
will be ripe: This is uſually called Karle hemp. 
When you have gathered it, bind it up in bundles; 
the Fimblc-hemp in ſmall bundles as big as may 


be graſped in both hands; and the Karle hemp in 


bands of a yard compaſs (according to ſtature 
meaſure ) which ſome lay in the Sun 2 or 4 days 
to dry, and then ſtack it up, or houſe ir, ſo as to 
kecp it dry till they can thraſh out the Sced. An 
Ace of Hemp in the beſt Land, commonly yields 


about 2 or 3 quarters of Seed, and the Seed with 
the Hemp unwrought is worth often from 5 J. to 


8 J. but it wrouglit, from 10 nnd, to Tt J. or 
more But the Fimble hemp i; not worth above 
hait ſo much as the other. Tis a very great help 
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| to the poor, the Hemp-harveſt coming after the o- 
. ther Harveſt, affords them continual imploy ment in 
| the bad wet Winter Seaſons, and to ſuch as are 
| not capable of better work. 


U Flax. 


Flax is alſo a very excellent commodity : The 
tilling and ordering of which is a very good piece 
of Husbandry: It will thrive in any good ſound. 
Land whatſoever, but that is the beſt for it that 
hath lain long unploughed ; and the beſt and rich- 
eſt Land yields the beſt Flax, and makes the beſt 
improvement: But as it robs the Land much, fo 
the rankeſt Land and the ſe dom ſowing of it up- 
on the ſame Ground is beſt (as was ſaid before of 
Hemp), The Land muſt be well ploughed, laid 
flat and even, and the Seed ſown in a warm Sea» 
ſon, about the middle of March, or beginning of 
April, is the common time for the doing of ic ; 
And if a wet Seaſon happen, it will require carę- 
ful Weeding. | 
The beſt Seed is that which comes from the Eaſt 
Country, although it coſt dear, it will laſt well two 
or three Crops; and then mult be renæwed again: 
Of the beſt ſort of Seed two Buſhels will ſow an 
Acre: But there muſt be more of other Seed : You 
muſt be careful that it grow not over ripe ; it ripe-. 
ning ſomething after the Hemp, and muſt be pul- 
led as ſoon as you ſee the Seed begin to grow 
brown and bend its head downwards; at which 
time, let the Pluckers be nimble, and tye it up in. 
handfuls, ſetting them up till they be perfeQly dry, 
and then houſe chem, But if Flax is pulled when 
dis in the Bloom, it will be whiter and ſtronger 
than if let ſtand till the Seed is ripe; but then the 
Sed will be loſt. 
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But the method and way of Watering, Pi]. 
ling, Braking, Tewtawing c. of Hemp and 
Flax, being a p4rricular buſineſs that requires them 
that are died to it, and have knowledge in it; I 
ſhall leave it to ſuch as are experienced in it, and 
only note, that in Nottingham and Derbyſhire, where 
a great deal of Linen is made, they have a good 
way to fave the laborious work of beating of 
Hemp; by making the Axel-tree of their main 
Wheel of cheir Corn-mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing of Pins in chem to raiſe large Ham- 
mers like choſe uſed for Paper and Fulling-mills, 
with which they beat moſt of their Hemp. 


Of Rape and Cole Seed. 


Nope and Cole-ſeed is another excellent piece of 
Husbandry and Improvement of Land, eſpecially 
Marſhy or Fenny Lands newly recovered from the 
Sea, or any rich rank far Lands; the ranker they 
are the better: Bur they will do well on any Lands 
that are dry and warm The beſt Seed is that 
which is biggeſt. faireſt, and of a clear Colour like 


the be} Onion: ſeed, and dry; tis uſually brought 


from Hlollaud; but a great deal, that is very good, 

grows here. N 7711 
The time of ſowing of it is about Midſummer, 

the Land being fallowed in May, muſt be twyfal- 


lowed in yune, and made very fine, and laid even 


before *tis ſown: About a Gallon or 4 pound willow 
an Acre: Lis ſown for two uſes, for the Seed, 
or fir Winter-food to feed Sheep, Cows, Ce. 
in January, February and March, when other Food 
is wantihg, for which uſe it turns to great advan- 
tage in the more ordinary ſore of Lands, it be- 


ing only in the richeſt Lands; that *cis beſt to be 


kept for Seed; becauſe it there grows rankeſt and 


ſtrongeſt : 


, 
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: And when it hath been cut, the Stubs 
of it will ſprout again, and afford excellent 
Nouriſhmene for Sheep; only when Sheep are 
firſt put into it, care muſt be taken for the firſt 4 
or 5 Nights, to put them out into ſome Graſs- 
grounds, becauſe Coles are apt elſe to make them 
ſwell, and to fill them with Wind like Clover. 
When it is cut for Seed, they commonly reap it, 
as they do Wheat; and when one half of the; 
Seed begins to look brown, is the time to cut it: 


They lay two or three handfuls of it together to 


dry, which commonly takes up near a -Fortnights-. 
time, during which it ſhould not be turned, 
leſt the Seed ſhed; which tis very apt to do: And 
therefore when they gather it, they do it carefully. 
into large Sheets, in which they carry it into the 
Barn, and thraſh it out immediately: But in Lin- 
colnſhire they commonly thraſh it in the Field up- 


Far 


on a large Sheer, having under it levelled a piece of. 


Ground for that purpoſe. Its common produce, 
where it good, is five quarters upon an Acre, which: 
is uſually ſold for about 5 pound. The common 
uſe of it is to make Oil; tis a very good preparer 
of Land for Barly or Wheat. | 


Of Turneps. l 


Turneps are of three ſorts; the round which is 
the moſt common; a long ſort that grows much in 
Suffolk, and the yellow Turneps: Theſe are com- 
monly ſown in Gardens, but are of very great ad- 
vantage to be ſown in Fields, not only for the uſe of 
the Kitchen, bur for Food for Cattle in Winter, 


when other Food fails: They delight moſt in a 
warm, mellow, light Land, that is rather Sandy 
than other ways. A pound and a half or 2 pound will 
ſow an Acre, they are commonly ſovn at two Sea» 


ſors 
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ſons of the Year, in Spring for to run up to ſeed 
that Summer, which is uſed to ſow again; or to 
mix with Cole-ſeed to make Oil of where they 
have a quantity; or at Alidſummer, the Land be- 
ing firſt plowed in May, and rwyfallowed in June, 
and made very fine, the Seed being harrowed in 
with a Buſh, they row] che Land with a wooden 
Rowl to break the Clots; and with the Turneps 
ſow'd at this time of the Year they feed Sheep, milch 
Cows, or fatting Cartle, about Fanuary, February, 
or March : but for fatting Cattle chey commonly in 
Suffolk give the Turneps to them in the Houſe, 
which they pull up, and carry to them twice a day, 
either in a Wheel-barrow or in a Cart. according 
to the number of Cattle they have. They uſed to 
cut them in ſmall pieces, which now they find an 
Inconveniency in, becauſe the Cattle were apt to 
ſwallow them without chewing, which often choak- 
ed them; and therefore they now give them whole. 
In feeding of Cattle wich them in the Houſe, they 
propoſe. two Advantages; one is, that it prevents 
the Cattle ſpoiling of them with their feet; and the 
other is, that they reckon the Cattle ſo kept up to 
fat much ſooner and better than thoſe that ramble 
about. Hogs alſo will eat them, if they are firſt 
boiled; only you myſt obſerve, that what Cattle 
you fat with them, for about a Forenight before 
ou kill them, they muſt be fed with Hay or other 
Prodender to prevent their Fleſh from taſting of 
the Turnep. They are a very great help in dry 
barren Lands, and will grow almoſt in any fort of 
ground; only the Fly is ſometimes apt to eat them 
at their firſt coming up; but if they do, there is 
no great loſs in ſowing of them again, the Seed be- 
ing ſo cheap, and ſo ſmall a quantity ſowing of an 
Acre. But to prevent the Fly, ſome propoſe to 
ſow Aſhes with the Seed, and others to ſow Soot 
juſt at their firſt coming up; but I have not _ 
| TIence 
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rienc d the benefit of theſe ways. There is like- 
wiſe a black ſort of Carterpillar that doth ſome- 
times eat them; which if you find, the beſt wa 
is to row] them with a wooden Rowſler, whi 
will cruſh them to pieces, eſpecially if done in a 
dry time, and will do the Turneps no hurt, but ra- 
ther make chem root the better. If your Turneps 
come up too thick, it will hinder the growth of the 
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Root, which is the chief part to be taken care of; 


and therefore if they come up too thick, they 
ſhould be thinned with a Hoe; for which work 
where a Man hath fourteen Pence a day, they 
commonly give from four to nine Shillings an Acre, 
becauſe this work they ſometimes do twice over, 
if the Turneps thrive and flouriſh much. If too 
- much Wer or the Richneſs of the Ground cauſe 
them to run too much to Leaves, which is a Fault 
in Turneps, the ſeeding of them, and treading down 
ſome of the Leaves, will help their rooting. Some 
ſow them upon their Stubble as ſoon as the Corn 


is off, and only harrow them in, and reſerve them 


till late in the Spring for food for Ewes and Lambs 
or fatting of Cattle, eſpecially if you ſow them on 
Land that you deſign to fallow; you may then re- 
ſerve them till April, which is the ſcarceſt time for 
food ſor Cattle of the whole Vear, eſpecially for 
Sheep and Lambs: but then you muſt have a mild- 
Winter: and it the Hardneſs of the Winter ſhould 


ſpoil them, neither the loſs of Sced nor Labour 


will be much. Many ſow Cole-ſeed and Turnep- 


ſeed together, which do very well, becauſe the 


profit of the one lies in the Tops, and of the other 
in the Roots, | 
07 Madder . | 


Maddir is eſteemed a very rich Commodity; and 
what will turn to good profit; ſo that in — 
Charles 


ok | 
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Charles the Firſt's time it was made a Patent Com- 
modity. Tis uſed by the Dyers for making of the 
moſt ſolid and richeſt Red, and by the Apothecaries 
for its medicinal Virtues. There is but one kind 
of Madder that is manured and fit for uſe, though 
there are-many things like it, and that are reckon- 


ed a wild fort of it, as Gooſe-graſs, Ladies Bed- 


ſtraw, VVoodroof, and Croſſwort: the right ſort 
hath long Stalks and trailing Branches, rough and 
full of Joints, every Joint being ſet with green 
rough Leaves, in manner of a Star : the Flowers 
grow at the top of the Branches, of a faint yellow 
colour ; afrer which comes the Seed, which is 
round and green : the Root creepeth upon the 
ground, intangling of one Root into another; and 
when it is green and freſh, is of a reddiſh colour: 
*ris ſmall and tender, and runs on the Earth, like 
Ivy along a Houle or Tree; and tho it bears a Seed, 
it comes to no Perfection, but is raiſed out of Setts, 
which may be had of the Gardeners about London. 
In March and April is the time of getting of them, 
as ſoon as they ſpring two or three Inches out of the 


Ground: be careful to have them well rooted, and 


that every Sett have ſome Suckers or Spines of 
Rocts going out of them: they muft be ſlipped 


from the main Root, and as ſoon as ever they are 


taken up put into a Basket with a little Mold, and 
ſet as ſoon as they can. Tis to be planted in a ve- 
ry rich, deep, warm Mold, digged two full Spits 
deep, and raked very fine, planting every Sett a- 


bout ene Foot aſunder every way: and if it be a 


dry Spring, they muſt be kept continually with wa- 
tering until they begin to ſprout, and be continual- 
ly kept with weeding and hoing untill it hath got 
the maſtery of the VVeeds. You may ſow ſome 


_ early Sallet, Herbs, as Radiſhes, Onions, or ſuch 


things as will be ripe betimes, amongſt it. In caſe 
any. Setts dye, you muſt ſzt new in their * 
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The time of its growing till it comes to Perſecti- 
on is three Years: the firſt Year you may take off 
ſome few Setts here and there, but that is ſome- 
thing dangerous; but the ſecond Year you may take 
off what Setts you will, if you leave but the main 
Root: in the taking up of every Root there will be 


one Runner, which hath little Buds on it, which - 


may be divided and cut into a fingers length: ſo 
that each Sett be planted with one Bud our of the 
ground, one Runner will make many Setts; but 
theſe Setts cannot be taken up till the Madder be 


taken away: and having preſerved it unti! it come 


to a good Crop, and dried it as you do Hops, to 
a juſt and perſect gage of Drought, you muſt pare 
off the husk of the outſide, in which there is an 
art, which will be' worth not above nine-or ten 
Shillings a hundred, which they call Mull- Madder: 
but the ſecond fort, called Number 0, which is 
the middle Rind, is much better, but not fo good 
by a ſixth part as the third fort, which is called the 
Crop-madder, which is the heart and pith of it, 
inclining to a yellow colour. Somerimes the beſt 
Madder is worth eight or nine pounds a hundred, 


and the Number O fix pounds ten fhillings, and ' 


ſometimes not above four or five pounds a hundred. 
The Dyers uſe great quantities of it; many of them 
an hundred pounds worth in a week: fo that if it 
were more propagated, there would be vent for it. 
Some tell you of two or three hundred pounds 
made of an Acre of Land planted with Madder, 
in three years time. 413 


Woad or Wade is a very rich Commodity, and 
worth the Husbandman's taking notice of; tis u- 


led by the Dyers to lay the foundation of many 
wn Colours, 


* 
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Colours, eſpecially all fad Colours. It requires a 
very rich Soil that is dry and warm; if it be a lit - 
tle gravelly or ſandy ic will do well, if ic have long 
reſted, and be in heart; but the richeſt Garden 
Earch near, great Towns is che beſt, though 'tis 
ſown in many other places. If *cis long continued 
it robs Land much; but moderately uſed, it pre- 
pares Land for Corn, abating the over-much Fer- 
rility of it where Land is too rank, The Land for 
this Seed muſt be finely plowed, harrowed, and all 
the Clots and Turfs broke, and the Stones picked 
up, and carried off, The time of ſowing it is a- 
bout the middle or end of Marcb: tis continually 
ro be weeded; but if it come up good, it will 
need the Jeſs weeding, The common price of 
weeding of it is about eight pence an Acre. *Tis 
ripe when the Leat comes to its full growth and 
retains its perfect Colour and lively Greenneſs, 
which is ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, as 
the Year proves dry or moiſt. As ſoon as tis fic 
to cut, let it ſpeedily be done, that it may not 
ſade, nor wax pale. Good Woad may yield in a 
plentiſul Year five or fix Crops; but it ordinarily 
yields but four, ſometimes but three, eſpecially if 
you let it grow for Seed: what grows in Winter 


they do not uſe, but 'tis very good food for Sheep: 


the two firſt Crops are the beſt, which are uſually 
mixed in the ſeaſoning ; the latter Crops are much 
the worſe, which, if mixed with either of the for- 
mer Crops, ſpoil the whole. | 

When it is cut, it muſt immediately be carried 
to the Mill; the manner wherecf, with the way 


- of ordering it, is beſt learned from experienc'd 


Workmen, and is not to be truſted to from a bare 

Deſcription of it. It many times ſells from ſix 
ds co thirty pounds a Ton, an Acre common- 

viel ing about a Ion. | 


Weld 
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Weld or Dyer s-weed, 


Weld or Would is a rich Dyer's Commodity, and 
is of great advantage, conſidering the eaſie charge 
of raiſing. it. It grows in many places wild, and 
will grow upon the barreneſt ſort of Land, though 
the middling ſort of Land is beſt for it. If it be dry 
and warm, it requires no Tillage. The Seed being 
ſowed with Barley or Oats, and only harrowed in 
with a Buſh, or rowled with a Rowler, the grea- 
teſt difficulty is the ſowing of it even, it being a 
ſmall Seed. A Gallon of it will ſow an Acre. It 
groweth not much the firſt Summer; but after 
the Corn is cut it muſt be preſerved, and the next 
Summer you will receive your Crop. 

You mult: be very cautious in the gathering of 
it, that the Seed be not over-ripe to fall out, and 
that neither the Stalk nor Seed be under-ripe ; be- 
cauſe if 'tis, both will be ſpoiled, *Tis to be pulled 
and bound up in little handfulls, and ſet to dry, as 
you do Flax, and then houſe it carefully, that you 
. ſpill not the Seed, which may be beat out preſent- 
ly, or kept till March; only you muſt take care to 
keep it as dry as you can, The Seed ſells for about 
ten Shillings a Buſhel, or more. The Dyers uſe it 
for Dying of bright Yellows and Lemon colours. 
'Tis much ſown in Kent, eſpecially about Canter- 
bury, and often yields from forty ſhillings to ten 
or twelve pounds an Acre. | 


Of Liquorice. 


Liquorice delights in a warm, rich, black Earth, 
that is well dunged and very deep; becauſe in the 
length of the Root conſiſts the greateſt 2 

an 
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and therefore tis much planted near London and 
ſome other great.Towns where is plenty of Dung; 
though the moſt noted places are Pontefi a8 in Tork. 
ſhire and Godliman in Surry, which is pretty much 
of a ſandy Soil; omy it may be much improved 
near the Town by Dung, which may make it a 
rich Garden Mold. The Land for Liquorice muſt 
be trenched very deep, at leaſt three Spits or more, 
and laid as light as poſlible it can be. The beſt 
way is to dig the Dung in the beginning of Winter, 
and then to dig it again at planting time, which 
will lay it much the lighter, and mix the Dung the 
better: the oldeſt Dung, that is almoſt turned to 
Mold; being the beſt for this uſe. 

Procure your Setts from the beſt and largeſt Li- 
quorice: the beſt Setts are the Crown Setts or 
Heads got from the very tops of the Root; the 


next fort are the Runners, which ſpread from the 


Maſter- roots, and have little Sprouts or Roots to 
them, which being cur four or five inches long make 
excellent Setts: the Branches alſo may be flipped 
and planted ; and if it prove a wet Year, they will 
many of them grow, and ſerve to chicken your 


Plants when they are thin. 


The uſual time of planting of Liquorice is in Fe- 
bruary and March, which they ſet in rows by a Line 


at about a Foot diſtance, making holes with a ſet- 


_ - ting-ſtick deep enough to contain the Plant, which 


you mult earch up as ſoon as you can, becauſe the 
Setts are impatient of being planted; and therefore 


where they are removed far, they ſhould be car- 
ried in Earth, and the Ground ſhould be made rea- 
dy before hand: if che Earth is dry, water them as 
ſoon as ſet, which continue to do ſeveral days, till 
you find they have recovered their Witheredneſs : 
the firſt Year you may ſow the Ground between 
them with Onions, Lettice, and ſuch like Herbs. 


The 
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The time for digging of the Liquorice up is in 
November or December, after it hath ſtood three 
Summers; for then it weighs moſt, and will keep 
beſt for ſome time: but the ſooner tis diſpoſed of 
the berter, becauſe while it is green and new, it 
will not loſe of its weight. Some that have had 
good Liquorice have gained much by it. The ber- 
ter the Land is, the more is the Advantage. There 
have been made from fifty to a hundred Pounds of 
in Acre of Liquorice, as ſome affirm, | 


Of Saffron. 


Engliſh Saffron is eſteemed the beſt in the World, 
and is a Plant that ſuits our Climate and Soil: it 
delights in a good dry found Land brought into 
perfect Tillage, and made mellow by Manure and 
good Husbandry : but the tighter and richer your 
Land is, the better Crop you may expect. The 
time of planting it is about 1Mid/ummer : ſome fay 
thar March is the beſt rime. Ir is increaſed by che 
Roots, which yearly multiply in the Ground like 
other Bulbous Roots, or rather more. They are 
to be taken up and new planted once in three 
Years, and then many of the Roots may be ob- 
rained, which they commonly ſell by the buſhel. 
The way of ſetting them is in ranges, which they 
make with a large Hoe about two or three inches 
deep, like a Furrow; in which ranges they ſer the 
Roots two or three inches aſunder, but the ranges 
are four or five inches diſtant for the more conve- 
nient weeding and hoing of them: and after one 
range is ſet they begin another, and with che Earch 
of this ſecond range they cover che firſt, and ſo 
continue their Work till finiſhed, making each 
range or furrow, as near as they can, of a depth, 
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About September the Flower appears like a blue 


Crocas, and in the middle of it comes up two or 
three Chives which grow upright, when the reſt 


of the flowers ſpread abroad; which Chives are 


the Saffron, which you muſt gather gently with 


your finger and thumb early in a Morning, or elſe 


it will 1cturn into the body of the flower again, 
which you may continue to do for about a Months 
time; for which work you muſt provide as many 
hands as the quantity of your Land will require. 
You may gather two or three Crops, and then re- 
move it to freſh ground: after it hath done flower- 
ing it remains green all the Winter; bur the tops, 
in the beginning of Summer, die wholly away to 
all appearance, which time is one of the chief ſea · 
ſons for hoing it. | 

Care muſt be taken in the drying of it, which 
may be done in a ſmall Kiln that conſiſts of an oak- 
en Frame, lathed on every fide, twelve inches ſquare 
in the bottom, and two foot high, and two foot 


ſquare at the top; upon which is nailed a Hair- 


cioth firained hard by wedges drove into the ſides 
with a ſquare board, and a weight of about a qua- 
ter of a hundred to preſs it down: the inſide of 


the Kiln is covered all over. with Potters Clay ve. 
ry well wrought with a little Sand, a little above 


two inches thick; the bottom muſt be lined with 
Clay four of five inches thick, which is the Hgarch 
to lay the fire on level, wherein muſt be a hole to 
put in the fire; the outſide may. be plaiſtered over 
with Lime and Hair; it muſt be dried with a ve- 

ſmall fire, and will require conſtant attendance: 
three pound of it moiſt uſually produces one pound 
dry; and an Acre of Land may bear. from ſeven 
to fifteen pound, and is commonly ſold from twen- 
ty ſhillings a pound to five pounds a pound, as the 
Markets happen, They commonly compute the 
Charges of it at four pounds an Acre, which gives 
room for a conſiderable advantage. In 


a fore of herb that they call Saflow or Baftard Saf. 
fron, which the Dyers uſe for the dying of Scarlet, 
which they plane in rows about a foor diſtant for 
the conveniency of hoing it. It grows upon a round 
ſtalk three or four foot high, and at the top bears 
a great open ſtalky Head, out of which are thruſt 
forth many gold-coloured threads of a moſt ſhining 
colour, which they gather every day as they ri- 
pen, and dry them, | | 


Of Hops. 


Hops are a very valuable Commodity ; only as 


they require a great deal of care and induſtry, fo 


few make that profit of them that they might do. 
They delight moſt in the rich black Garden- mold 
that is deep and light, and that is mixed rather 
with Sand than Clay: but moſt ſorts of Lands will 
do for them, unleſs ſtony, rocky, or ſtiff Clays, 
which are not to be commended for the Hop. In 


Kent they reckon new Land beſt for Hops, and 


therefore they plant their Hop-gardens with Apple 
Trees at a large diſtance, and with Cherry Trees 
between that. When the Land hath done its beſt 


for Hops, which they reckon it will in about ten 


Years, the Trees will begin to bear; the Cherry 
Trees laſt about thirty Years, and by that time the 
b-day are large they cut down the Cherry 
rees | | 
Where Land is any thing ſour or cold, burning 
of it is a very great help to it; and if the Haum 
and Strings of the Hops be burnt every year, and 
| ſome of the paring of the lides of the Garden or 


other Earth be laid on them as they burn, and 


then more Haum laid over them, and ſo continued 
Layer upon Layer, it will make excellent Com- 
| K 3 - polt 
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- © poſt to make the Hills with, if you can obtain a 


piece of Land a Jittle inclining to the South that lies 
low and warm, and that is defended by Hills or 
Trees from impetuous Winds, and where ſuch a 
Fence is wanting may be planted with ſhelter, and 
that is of a deep Soil, and where Water may be at 
command in Summer-time, it is the beſt piece of 


Ground for a Hop garden. 


To prepare 
the Lend. 


The Ground you deſign to plant, muſt, the be- 
ginning of Winter, be plow'd or digg'd up, and 
laid very even; croſs which ſtretch a Line in which 
Knots are tied at ſuch diſtances as you deſign your 
Hills. Some plant them in Squares, Checquerwiſe, 
which is the beſt way if you intend to plow with 
Horſes between the Hills; others plant them in 
form of a Quincunx, which is the more beautiful. 
to the Eye, and better for the Hop, and will do 
very well where the Ground is but ſmall, that you 
may overcome it with the breaſt Plough or Spade: 
but which way ſoever it be, pitch a ſmall ſtick at 
every place where there is to be a little Hill; and 
when it is ſo done, if your Ground be poor or ſtiff, 
or not rich enough, bring into it the beſt Mold you 
can get, or Dung and Earth mixed together, and 
at every ſtick dig a hole of about a foot ſquare, fill 
it with your Mold or Compoſt, and ſetting your 


Plants in ic they will thrive the better, and the 


ſooner come to bear. 


Diflance of There is great variety both in the Judgment and 
ile Hilti. Practice of moſt Men about the diſtance of rhe 


Hills, by reaſon of the different ſeaſons of the Year, 
as being too dry or moiſt, If your Ground be dry 
and burmang, about fix foot may be a convenient 
diſtance; but if it is a moiſt, deep, rich Soil, ſub- 
ject to bear large Hops, then eight or nine ſoot is 
the moſt convenient; and ſo, according to the 
Goodneſs of the Soil, you mult place the diſtance 


of the Hills where you have a new Ground to plant; 
| 35 but 
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but in an old Ground, if your Hills are too. far 
aſunder, the beſt way to remedy that Inconvenien- 
cy is by increaſing the number of the Hops in the 
Roots in each Hill, by which means you may ap- 
ply more Poles, for Hills may be made of that 
bigneſs to require ſix, ten, or twenty Poles; andif 


your Hills are too near together, you may alſo a- 


bate Hops and apply the fewer Poles; for over» 
poling of a Ground, as well in number as height, 
10jures it more than under-poling. | 


Some adviſe the planting of Hops in the end of Time of _ 
March, or in April; but the beſt experienced Plan- Planting. 


ters prefer October before the cold of the Winter, 


13 


and fay, that then the Hops will ſettle and ſtrike 


Root againſt Spring. Chooſe the largeſt Setts you 
can get, which are to be had beſt out of Gardens 
well kept, and where the Hills have been raiſed 
very high the precedent Year, which increaſeth 
the Plants both in number and bigneſs. Let them 
be about eight or ten inches long, and have three 
or four Joints or Buds. Before you have your Setts 
out of the Ground, make 'the Holes ready to put 


them in if you can, e'ſe you muſt lay them in cold 


moiſt Earth, and take them out as you have occa- 
fion for them. Dig your Holes according to the 


depth of your Plants, eight or ten inches deep, and 


about a foot over. Some take two or three of the 
Plants and join them together with one hand while 
they fill the Hole with fine Mold prepared and 
made ready for that purpoſe, obſerving to ſet the 
tops even with the ſurface of the Earth, and the 
ſame end uppermoſt that grew ſo before, and then 
they faſten well the Earth about the Roots. Others 
place at each corner of the Hole a Plant, which 
way is to be preferred before the other. It is conve- 
nient to raiſe the Earth two or three inches above 
the Setts, unleſs you plant fo late chat the green 
Sprigs are ſhot forth; then you are not to cover 
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them wholly, leſt you ſpoil them. Beware of wild 


Hops, which are only diſcovered by the Stalks and 
Fruit. | 


If your Hops are old and ill-husbanded , or 
worn out of heatt then about the beginning of 


Winter dig about them, and take away as much 


of the old barren Earth as you can, and apply 


good fat Mold or Compoſt to their Roots: if you 


cannot do it ſo ſoon, do not neglect it longer than 


January or February if the Weather be open, ſuch 
Winter-dreſfings. being a principal Renewal of de- 
cayed Hops: it will likewiſe kill the Weeds, Twitch. 


- graſs, &c. But if your Hop he in good heart and 


firong, dreſſing of them in March is moſt, proper 
ſome do it in the beginning of April; it will reſtrain 
their too early ſpringing, which is the cauſe of ma- 
ny Injurics to the Hops, and kills the Weeds the 


better. 


In dreſſing of Hops you muſt pull down your 
Hills, and undermine them round about till you 
come near the principal Roots, and then the upper 
or younger Roots. Shake off and remove the Earth 
away from them with your hand: you may ſee 
where the new Roots grow out of the old Setts: 
in the doing of which, be careful of the old Setts; 
but for the other Roots, they are to be cut away. 
You ſhall not need to ſpare them to the delay of 
your Work, except ſuch as you mean to ſet; and 
rake heed that you uncover not any more of the 
tops of the old Setts in the firſt Year cf cutting: 
and at what time ſoever you pull down your Hills, 
do not cut your Roots till March. When you firſt 
dreſs your young Hops, cut away all ſuch Roots or 
Bprigs as grew the Year before. Cut off your Seits 
within one inch of the ſame. Every Year after you 
muſt cut them as cloſe as you can to the old Roots, 
bur to a weak Hop ſome of the chief of the new 
Shoots are to be left at dreſſing; the not obſerving 5 
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of which hath often much"decayed-a Hop-garden. 


The Roots that grow downwards are not to. be 
cut, tis only thoſe that grow outward at the ſides 


of the Plant that are to be meddled with, becauſe - 


they will elſe incumber the Ground, The old Roots 
and the young may be diſtinguiſhed, in that the 
firſt are red, and the latter white. If there are 
any wild Hops, you muſt take up the whole Hill 
and new plant it, marking the Hill with a Stick at 
Hop-harveſt time to prevent Miſtakes. When you 
have dreſſed the Roots, apply your rich Mold or 

poſt to them, and make not the Hills too high 
at firſt, leſt you hinder the young Shoots: and if 
the Hops are ſpringing out of the Hills, you need 
not fear. cutting them off when you dreſs them; 
and be ſure to keep all Poultry out of the Hop- 
ground, eſpecially Geeſe, 
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The Number, Length, and Bigneſs of the Poles Peling 
are to be provided according to the Diſtance of He,. 


the Hills, Nature of the Ground, and Strength of 


the Hops, If the Hills are wide, there muſt be 


the more Poles, ſometimes four or five to a Hill: 
if the Hills are near, two or three way ſ ffice. In 
hot, dry, hungry Ground, the Poles may ſtand 
nearer than in rich mellow Land, where they are 
more ſubject to grow groſs and heavy. Alſo if your 
Hops be ftrong, and your Ground rich, provide 
large Poles either in Bigneſs or Length, or elſe 
you will loſe the beſt of the Profit for want of 
Poles; but if they are poor, provide but ſmall 
Poles, leſt you impoveriſh the Root; for the Hop 


will ſoon run itſelf out of heart if over-poled: more 


eſpecially be ſure not to over-pole them for length 
the firſt Year. Aſh and Alder Poles are reckoned 
the beſt; and if chey have a ſmall Fork at che end, 
it will keep up the Hop the better. Diſperſe your 
Poles berween the Hills before you begin to pole, 


and begin not to pole till 7 Hops appear above 
2 ow 


the 
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the ground, that you may diſcern where the biggeſt 
Poles are required, and ſo you may continue poling 
till they are a Yard in height, or more; but ſtay 
not too long, leſt you hinder the growth of the 
Hop, which will grow large, unleſs it have a Pole 
or ſuch like to climb up on. Set the Poles near to 
the Hill, and in depth according to the height of 
the Pole, nature of the Ground, and to its being 
expoſed to Wind, that the Pole may rather break 
than riſe out of the Ground, Let the Poles lean 
outward one from another, that they may ſeem to 
fand at an equal diſtance at the top to prevent 
Houſling, as they call it; and let them lean to- 
wards the South, that the Sun may the better ſhine 
amongſt them: for 'tis evident that a leaning or 
bending Pole bears more Hops than an upright 
one. Always have ſome ſpare Poles in reſerve in 
caſe any Poles break or be over-burden'd, to ſup- 
pore them; for if they lie on the ground they ſoon 
periſh. With a Rammer you may ram the Earth at 
the outſide of the Pole, for its farther ſecurity a- 
gainſt the Wind. If after ſome time of growing 
you find a Hop over or under- poled, you may un- 
wind it, and place another Pole in its place, or you 
may place another Pole near it, and bring the Hop 
from one Pole to another. | 
When the Hops are got two or three foot high, 


they are to be conducted to ſuch Poles as you 


think fit that are neareſt, and have feweſt Hops to 
wind about the Poles according to the courſe of 
the Sun, to which they ſhould be gently bound 
with fome wither d Ruſhes or woollen Yarn: two 
or three ſtrings are enough to a Pole : be cautious 
of breaking the tender Shoots, which are more gen- 
der in a Morning than in the heat of the Day. Du- 
ring April and May Hops ſhould be conſtantly tea- 
ded to guide them to their Poles, which may be 
done with a forked Stick, or a Ladder with a Sta) 
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to the back, where they are out of reach. About a 

Midſummer, or a little after, the Hops begin to 

leave running at length; and to branch ſuch as do 

not, it may be convenient to nip off the top, or to 

divert it from the Pole, that it may branch, which 

is much more ſor the benefit of the Hop than its 

running of its ſelf out at length. 

Sometimes in May, after a Rain, pare off the 
ſurface of the Earth with a Spade, Hoe, Breaſt- 
Plow, or a Plow with one Horſe, and with the 
Parings raiſe your Hills high, and enlarge their - 
breadth, burying and ſuppreſſing all ſuperfluous 
ſhoots of Hops or Weeds ; by which means you 
will keep the Weeds from impoveriſhing of your 
Hops, and keep your Hills moiſt. This Work may 

be continued throughout the Summer, eſpecially 
after Rain, 

In a dry Spring, where Water is to be had tis of uin 

great advantage to water them: the firſt watering «f Hops. 
is beſt to be done before you lay the Parings of the 
Garden upon the Hills : if the Summer prove dry, 
watering may be repeated three times; and afrer 
every watering make up the Hills with che Parings 
and with the Weeds to keep the Hops moiſt, tor 
the more the Hop is ſhaded from the Sun, the bet- 
ter it thrives, as is evident by ſuch as grow under 
ſhelter, that are never drieſt, and yet may com- 
pare with thoſe chat the moſt care is taken of, 

Towards the end of 7«/y Hops blow, about the Gathering 
beginning of Auguſt they bell, and are ſometimes of Hops. 
ripe, in forward Years, at the end of Auguſt or be- 
ginning of September. Ar ſuch time as the Hops 
begin to change colour, or that they are caſily pul- 
led to pieces, or that the Sceds begin to look brown, 
and ſmell fragrantly, you may conclude them ripe, 

and then, procure what help you can for a quick 
gathering of them; for one windy day or night 
may otherwiſe do much miſchigf. e 1 
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The Manner of gathering Hops, is to take down 
four Hills ſtanding together in the midſt of the 
Garden, and to cut the Roots even with the ground, 
and laying of the ground level, they throw Water 
on it, and level and ſweep it, and fo make a Floor 
of it on which they lay the Hops to be pick d. On 
the outſide of this Flower the Pickers ſit, and pick 
them into Baskets after the Vines are trip d from 
the Poles: the Floors they clean two or three times 
in a day always. In this way of picking *cis ne. 
ceſſary to have the Poles without Forks, other. 
wiſe it will be croubleſome to part the Hop-Vines 
and the Poles, 

But the beſt and moſt expeditious way,and which 
is moſt uſed, is to make a Frame with four ſhort 
Poles or Sticks laid on four Forks driven into the 
ground, of ſuch a Bigneſs as to be covered with 
the Hair-cloth of your Kiln, or a Blanket tack d 
about the edges; on which Frame they lay the 
Poles with the Vines on them, either ſupported 
with Forks or the edges of the Frames: the Pickers 
ſtanding on each ſide pick the Hops into the Hair- 
cloth or Blanket: when the Blanket or Hair-cloth 

is full, they untack it and carry it away, and 
— it or put another in its. room; which Frame 
may ſrom time to time be eaſily removed from one 


place in the Garden to another, as they find oc- 


caſion: this way keeps the Hops clean, and faves 
a great many chat otherwiſe are loft by tumbling 
them about. 

Before you draw your Poles with a ſharp Hook 
fixed at the end of a long Pole, divide your Hops 
above where they grow cogether with other Poles ; 
then ought you to cut the Hops about two or three 
foot above, and not cloſe at the Hills, becauſe it 
occaſions the Hop to bleed too much of its Strength 
away, and weakens them very much. Then draw 


your Poles; but in caſe they are ſo faſt in = 
ground 
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ground that they cannot be raiſed without break- 
ing, you muſt get a pair of Tongs like a Smirh's 
Tongs, only ſtronger, and toothed at the end; 
with theſe Tongs taking hold of the Pole, and reft- 
ing of the Joint thereof on a Block of Wood, you 
may weigh up the Poles without trouble; or, for 
cheapneſs ſake, you may have a wooden Lever for- 
ked at tne ends, into the ſides of which drive ſome 
Iron teeth, which put to the Pole, and by the 


ſtrength of your Right-hand, whilſt you pull the 


Pole to you with your Leſt, you may raiſe it. Cut 
no more Hops, nor draw any more Poles, than 


you can conveniently diſpatch in an hour or two in 


caſe the Weather be hot or likely to rain. 

If your Hop-garden be large, it may be worth 
while to raiſe a Shed in the midſt of it ro ſhelter 
the Pickers and the Hops from the Sun and Rain, 
and to lay Hops in over-night for the Pickers to 
pick next Morning before the Dew is off your other 

ps. Let not your Hops be wer when you gather 
them; bur if the Dew or Rain be on them, ſhake 


the Pole, and they will dry the ſooner. If your 


Hops be over-ripe; they will be apt to ſhed their 
Seed, wherein conſiſts the chief ſtrength of the 
Hops: alſo they will not look ſo green, but ſome- 
what brown, which much diminiſheth the Value 
of them: yet ſome let them ſtand as long as they 
can, becauſe they waſte leſs in the drying ; for 
four pounds of undried Hops, thorough ripe, will 
make one of dry ; and five pounds of Hops ſcarce- 


ly ripe, yet in their prime, makes but one: ſo that 


they judge they get more in the thorough-ripe Hop 
by the Weight, than they loſe in the Colour. 
There are alſo two ſorts of Hops, the green and 
the brown; the one yielding the beſt Colour by 
much when they are dry, and the other bearing 
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a larger and a greater quantity of Hops, which is 


to be preferred, In the picking keep them as clean 
as 


Ein. 
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as you can from Leaves and Stalks, ers will da- 


mage you more in the Sale than they will advan- 
tage you in the Weight. 


As fafl as you pick your Hops dry them! for 


their lying undried hears them, and changes their 
Colour: bur if your Kiln be full, that you cannot 
do it preſently, ſpread them on ſome Floor, that 
they may not lie thick, and thus they will keep a 
day or two without damage, if you have a great 
quantity; but if your number be ſmall, and you 
have room to lay them very thin, and if you take 
care to turn them often, you may this way dry a 
ſmall quantity better than any other way. 'The 
well drying of Hops is the moſt neceſſary thing to 
be taken care of; for if — be not rightly m 
they are not fit for the Market, nor for uſe : 

a handful of flack-dried Hops will marr and 90 
many pounds by taking away theic pleaſant Scent 
and Colour. Therefore let your Hops be through- 
ly and evenly dried: which to accompliſh, there 
are ſeveral ways uſed, as firſt, 

The way uſed by the Hellanders and Flemming; 
which. is, to make a ſquare Room or Kiln about 
eight or ten foot wide, according as'you deſire it 
in Bigneſs, built up with Brick or Stone, with a 


 door-place at one ſide: in the midſt of the Room, 


on the Floor, muſt the Fire-place be made, *about 
13 inches wide within, and 13 inches high in length, 
from the Mouth thereof almoſt to the back-part of 
the Kilo, leaving only a way for a Man to go 
round the end of it. It is uſually called a Horſe, 
as 15 commonly made in Malt-kilns, the Fire paſſing 
out at Holes on each fide and at the end thereof; 
every Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt knowing how to 
make it, 

About five foot high is placed the Bed or Floor 
whereon the Hops he to be dried, which muſt 
. Wall about it ſour foot high to keep the 


Hops 
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Hops up from falling. At the one (ide of the up- 
per bed muſt be made a Window to ſhove off the 


dried Hops down into the Room prepared for 


chem. The Beds muſt be made of Laths or Rails 
ſawn very even an inch ſquare, and laid a quarter 
of an inch aſunder, with a croſs-beam to ſupport 
them in the middle, into which Beam the Laths are 
to be let in, even with the top of it; which will 
keep the Laths even in their places. On this Bed, 
without any Ooft-cloth, lay your Hops by Basket- 
ſulls, beginning at the one end, and ſo proceed- 
ing till all be covered over half a yard thick with- 
out treading on them; then lay them even with 
a Rake or Stick, that they may not lie thicker in 
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one place than another; and then make your Fire 


below of broken Poles or other Wood, ſay ſome; 
but Charcoal is the only Fuel for Hops. You 
muſt keep your Fire at a conſtant Heat, and on- 
ly at the mouth of the Furnace; for the Air will 


diſperſe it ſufficiently, The Hops this way are not 


to be ſtirred until they are throughly dried, which 
is not until the Tops are dry as well as the Bottom: 
but if any place be not ſo dry as the reſt (which 
you may perceive by reaching over thein with'a 
Stick or Wand, and touching of them in ſeveral 


places) obſerve where they rattle; and where nor, 
abate hem there, and diſpoſe of them where the 


places were firſt dry. When they are through 
dry (which is known by the Brittleneſs of the in- 
ner Stalk if rubbed and it break ſhore) then are 


they enough; at which time take out the fire, and 
ove out the Hops at the Window ſor that pur- 
poſe, with a Coal-rake made of a Board at the end 


of a Pole, into the Room made to receive them, 


and go in at the Door below and ſweep together 
the Sceds and Hops that ſei] through and la them 
with the other, and then proceed to lay another 
Bed of green Hops as before, and renew the fire 


In 
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In ſeveral places they dry their Hops on the or- 


ay dinary Malt-kilns on a Hair- cloth, laying of them 


* 
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about ſix inches thick; and when they are almoſt 
dry, with a Scoop, made for that purpoſe; they turn 
them upſide down, and let them lie again till eve. 
ry Hop, as near as they can, be throughly dried: 
and then with the Hair-cloth remove them to the 
Heap where they are to lie till they be bagged. 
Both theſe ways are ſubject to ſeveral Inconveni- 
ences: in the firſt way, the Hops lying ſo thick, 
and. never turned, the under part of them muſt 
needs be dry before the upper; and the Fire paſ. 
ing through the whole Bed to dry the uppermoſt 
Hops, muſt needs over-dry and much injure the 
greater part of the Hops both in ſtrength and 
weight, beſides the waſte of Firing, which muſt 
be long continued to through-dry fo many toge- 
ther. | mt 

In the ſecond way, the turning of the Hops 
breaks them very much, by forcing of the Scoop 
amongſt them, the rough Hair cloth frets and ſpoils 
many of the Hops, and ſhatters their Seeds; elſe 
this way is rather to be preſerred before the other. 

Which ſeveral Inconveniences be preven- 
ted by making the lower part of the Kiln as before 
is deſcribed, and the Bed thereof made after the 
following manner: firſt make a bed of flat Ledges - 
about an inch thick and 2 or 3 inches broad faw'd 
and laid a-croſs- one another Chequer-wiſe the flat 
way, the Diſtance to be about three or four inches, 
the edges ſo entred the one into the other, that 
the Floor may be even and ſmooth: this Bed may 
reſt on two or three Joiſts ſer edge · wiſe to ſupport 
it ſrom ſinking. 

Then cover this Bed with large double Tin ſoul- 
der'd'. together at each Joint, and ſo order the 
Ledges before you lay them, that the Joints of the 
Tin-may always lie over the middle of the _ 
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and when the Bed is wholly covered with Tin, 
fit Boards about the edges of the Kiln to keep up 
the Hops, only let one {ide be to remove, that the 
Hops may be ſhoved off as before. 

On this Tin-floor or Bed may the Hops be tur- 
ned without ſuch hazard or loſs as before on the 
Hair, and with leſs expence of Fuel; alſo any man- 
ner of Fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as 
Charcoal, the Smoak not paſſing through the Hops 
as in either of the other ways: but you muſt re- 
member to make Conveyances for it at the ſeveral 
Corners and Sides of your Kiln. The ſaving of 
Fuel only, beſides the advantage your Hops re- 
ceive, will of its ſelf, in a little time, recompence 
the extraordinary charge of a Tin-floor. 

The turning of Hops, afggr the moſt facil and 
beſt way, is found to be not only a waſte and an 
injury to the Hops, but alſo an expence of Fuel 
and Time, becauſe they require as much Fuel and 
as long time to dry a ſmall part when they are 
turned as if they were almoſt all to be dried, which 
may be prevented, in caſe the upper Bed whereon 
the Hops lie have a Cover that may be let down 
and raiſed at pleaſure: which Cover may be tinned 
over only by-nailing of ſingle Tin Plates over the 
face of it, that when the Hops begin to dry and 
are ready to turn, that is, that the greateſt part of 
the moiſture is evaporated away, then may you let 
down the Cover within a foot or leſs of the Hops, 
which ( reverberatory like) will reflect the heat 
upon them, that the uppermoſt Hop will ſoon be 4 
as dry as the lower, and every Hop equally dried. 
This is the moſt expeditious, ſure, and leaſt ex- 
penſive way of drying of Hops, and the cofilieſt 
— troubleſomeſt part of the work that belongs ro 
them. | 
As ſoon as your Hops are off the Kiln, lay them gagging 
in ſome room three or four Weeks or more; that ef Hops. 


they 
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they may cool, give, and toughen; for if they are 
immediately bagged, they will break ro Powder ; 
but if they lie a while (the longer the better, if 
they be cloſe covered from the Air with Blankers ) 
you may bag them with the more ſecurity. 

The Manner whereof is uſually thus: Make a 
hale round or ſquare in an upper Floor, big enough 
thac a Man may with eaſe go up and down, and 
turn and wind in it; then tack on a Hoop about 
the Mouth of the Bag faſt with Packthread, that 
ir may bear the weight of the Hops when full ; and 
of the Man that treads them, then let the Bag 
down through the hole, and the Hoop will reſt a- 
bove and kezp the Bag from ſliding wholly chrough, 
into which Bag caſt a few Hops, and before you 
go in to tread, tie at each lower corner a handful 
of. Hops with a piece of Packthread to make as it 
were a Toſſe! by which you may conveniently lift 
or remove the Bag when full; then go into the 
Bag, and tread the Hops on every ſide, another 
ſtill caſting in as faſt as you require them, till it be 


full: when it is well trodden and filled, let down 


the Bag by unripping of the Hoop, and cloſe the 
mouth of the Bag, filling of the ewo uppermoſt 
corners as you did the two lower; which Bag, if 
well dried and well packed, jou may keep in a dry 
place ſeveral Years: only you muſt have a care that 
the Mice do not ſpoil or deſtroy them; not that 
they will cat them, but make their Neſts in them. 
In Hampſhire they fel] Water-Treeſoil as dear as 
Hops, and ſay that it doth upon all accounts as 
well, and that an eighth part of the quantity of it 
as of Hops will do. *Tis a very wholſome Herb, 


and eſteemed very good for the Scurvy. 7 


After you have laid by your Hops, you may re- 
turn again to the Hop-garden to take care of your 


Poles for another Year. Strip off the Hawm firit 


from them, and ſer up three Poles (like unto a 
Triang's 
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Triangle wherewith they uſually weigh heavy 
Ware) ſpreading at the bottom, and bound tage- 
ther near the top, about which you may ſet as ma- 
ny of your Poles as you pleaſe; bind them about 
with a lictle Hawm twiſted, to keep them together: 
by this means the outward Poles are only ſubject 
to the Injuries of the Weather, keeping all the in- 
ner Poles dry except only at the tops: and there- 
fore ſome lay them on heaps, and cover them with 
Hawm: but rhe beſt way is, to houſe them in your 
Shed, which may ſerve to preſerve chem in, and 
to gather your Hops in too. 1 
In Winter, when little elſe can be done to tlie | , 
Hop garden, you may then provide your Soil, and 
manure againſt the Spfing. If the Dung you car- 
ry in be rotten, mix it with two or three parts of 
common Earth, and ſo let it lie well mixed till you 2 
have occaſion to make up your Hills. But if your 
Dung be new, then let it lie mixed till another 
Bear ; for new Dung is very injurious to Hops. 
Horſe-dung or Cow-dung is very good; but nd 
Dung can compare with Pigeons-dung, a little 
whereof laid to a Hill, and mixed chat it may not 
be too hot in a place, is of great advantage. Sheeps- c 
dung is alſo very good. And if in Spring or Sum- 
mer-time you ſteep Sheeps-dung, Pigeons-dung, or 
Hens-dung, in Water, till it be quite diffolved ; 
and if when you water your Hops, on che top of 
every Hill, in the hollow place made to contain 5 
Water, you put a Diſh-full of this diſſolved Dung, 2 
it will prove a moſt expeditious way, and the leaſt | 
expenſive of any, to enrich your, Hop-hills, "Alf6 
by chis means you may convey to the Roots of 
Hops, or any other Plants, the tixed Salt of Urine, 
of Lime, Aſhes, or any other fertilizing Subjecd 
whatſozyer, ' TOTES Aa 
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French Furze. 


They make very great Improvement of their 
ſandy gravelly Land in Devonſhire and Cormual, 
where Fuel is very ſcarce, by ſowing of them with 
French Furze Seed, which they reckon a great Im- 
prover of their Land, and a Fitter of it for Corn, 
Upon ſore Lands they will grow to be fourteen or 
fifteen foot high, and afford very great quantities 
of Fuel: But I muſt refer a more particular Account 
of this to the Appendix. 


Of Carrots. 


Carrots, tho Garden Roots, yet they do well in 
the Fields for. Seed, tho the Land for them ſhould 
father be digged than plowed ; but if it is plowed, 


it ſhould be very deep, becauſe they extend their 


Root much downward. They delight in a deep, 
rich, warm, black Garden Mold, rather inclining 
to Sand than Clay. | 

The time of ſowing them is about the beginning 
or middle of March: They ſhould be well cover- 
ed and hoed, till they get above the Weed: The 


Roots are good for Hogs and Geeſe ; but the beſt 


Profit of them is the Seed, which near great Ci- 
ties ſells for a great price. At London it commonly 
ields from five Pounds to ten or twelve Pounds per 
Hundred Es | 
I heard of a Man in Eſſex that had an old Or- 
Chard of about an Acre of Ground that was a ver) 
rich Mold; he ſtubbed up all che Trees, and dug 
it up, and ſowed it with Carrots, which he let 


run to Seed, and had of it ten hundred weight, 
which he ſold that Year for 10 J. per hundred. 
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Of Teafils. 


In ſome parts of Eſſex they ſow their Lands with 


Teaſils for to dreſs their Bays and Cloth with; 


which they do upon Lands already plowed up for 
Corn: and about December they either double fur- 
row it, that is, have one Plow to follow the other 


in the ſame Furrow, or dig ic up: and the latter 


end of February, *or the beginning of March, they 
ſow the Teafil-ſeed, which they keep well weeded 
in Spring. One Peck will ſow an Acre. They e- 
ſteem a Clay-ground the beſt Soil for them. They 
cut them about Auguſt, tying them up in Bundles, 
or Staves as they call it, and fer them to dry in the 
Sun if the Weather be fair; but if not, they ſet 
them in Rooms and dry them there. The com- 
mon Produce is about 160 Bundles or Staves upon 
an Acre, which they ſell ſor about one Shilling a 
Stave. But the moſt common way of propagating 
them is, to ſow them mixed with Caraway and 
Coriander Seed, of which there is a great deal ſown 
oy Rel vedon, Coggeſhall, and other places in 
Efſex. -,\ . 


\ Of Caraway and Coriander Seed, 
Coraway-ſeed delights in a dry Mold ſomething 


inclining to Clay, or rich Garden, Mold, which 
they ſow about the latter end of February, or be- 


ginnjbg of March. Eight pounds will ſow an 2 


with which they commonly mix eight pounds o 
Coriander-ſeed, and ſometimes about half a Peck 
of Teaſils, both which yield their Crop the firſt 
Tear, whereas the Caraway-ſeed is the ſecond Year 
before tis fit ro cut, but then it will laſt three or 


four Years, for which they order the Ground as 
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for Teaſils, and keep the Land hoed twice a Year, 
once in Spring, and in Augnuf, which coſts them 
ten or twelve Shillings an Acre to do, 


Of Aniſe-ſeed. 
Aniſe may be propagated in England if ſown in 


February, for which the Ground ſhould be prepa- 
red about Michaelmas, and ſome new Horſe-dung 


| Rirewed upon it to preſerve them from the Froſt, 


They will be ripe about Bartholomew-tide, when 
they may be ſown again for next Year. It is beſt 
to renew them every two Years. The Leaves 


| hereof are uſed in Sallet, and have a very pleaſant 


Taſte; but they muſt not be too much, nor too 
frequently, uſed with hot Food, but with Fiſh 
they may ſecurely, and the bad Qualities thereof 
may be allay'd by mixing of Parſly, Bete, and 
Burrage or Lettice therewith : they alſo may be 
ſown for good profic for Merchandice. 
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of ſeveral Sorts of Beafls, Fowls, and 
Inſefts, for the Stocking of Land. 


As the Farm is of little uſe unlefs it be ſtoc- 

ked with Beaſts or other Animals that may 
be employed in the Labour and Work of it, and 
for the Supply of the Market and Kitchen; fo the 
Farmer is to conſider what will curn to the beſt 


Advantage, and what is moſt proper and ſutable 


to his Land, for the Uſes he intends ro employ it 
for, and the Coſt and Charges of ſuch a Stock: 
that ſo he may ſuir his Undertaking to his Purſe. 


The common reckoning for ſtocking of * 1 
=4 | three 
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three Years Rent; as, that three hundred Pounds 
will ſtock a Farm of one hundred Pounds per ann. 
which is commonly near about what is ſufficient, 
except in very dear Years: Concerning which ſore 
of uſeful Stock, I ſhall firſt begin with the Horſe, 
as one of the moſt noble, ſtrongeft, ſwifreſt, and 
moſt neceſſary of all the Beaſts uſed in a Farm. - 


Of Horſes and Mares. 


Where you have good&-ftore of Paſture, either in 
ſeveral or common, or in Woods. or Groves, it's 
no ſmall] Advantage to keep a Team of Mares for 
Breed: but where there is moſt of Arable, and lit- 
tle Paſture Land, Stone Horſes or Geldings, are 
more neceſſary, as may be obſerved in ſeveral 
Countries of that ſort, In Hertfordſhire they make 
great advantage by buying of Colts out of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, of between ewo and three Years old, which 
at about ſix Years old they ſell to Gentlemen at 
London for their Coaches. Theſe Colts improve 
much in their Stature, and their work pays for 
their keeping ; which makes it a double Advantage 
to them, and gives the Farmer opportunity of 
bringing them up to be fic for buſineſs. | 

If you deſign to have beautiful ſtrong Colts, let 
your Stallion and Mare be ſo, eſpecially your 
Mares ; for the Form and Shape of the Foal is moſt 
commonly more like to the Mare than the Horſe, 
and more - particularly for the Head and Neck, 
which is the beautiful part of the Horſe: Let both 
the Stallion and Mare be of lively brisk Natures ; 
for heavy dull Breeders will always produce lum- 
Oy Colts: and ſee that they be of healthy 
| Conſtitutions, for your Colts will for the - 
moſt part have the ſame Diſtempers with the Stal- 
lions and Mates: and if you deſire to have large 
K. a L 3 Colts, 
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Hing about a quart of Blood out of each Vein. 
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Coles, be ſure to bave large bellied Mares, that 
the Colts may have room to grow in, and give 
them large keeping, and then you need not fear 
their Size let the Stallion be of what Stature he 
will. : 

Make your Mares as tame as you can: It's ber. 
ter to keep them to gentle eaſie Work, ſuch 23 
Plowing an hour or two in a day, Cc. than to 
have chem wild ; for by being acquainted with 
their Keeper, and being ſoberly handled, you may 


with caſe remove them from one Paſture to ano. 


ther, bring them to be covered, and to take their 
Colts from them: whereas wild Mares are not on- 
ly troubleſome, but often deſtroy their Colts in 
their Bellies, by their wild leaping of Ditches and 
Hedges. And the ſame care ought to be taken 
with Colts to make them tame, who are often apt 
elſe to do themſelves a Miſchief whenever you hare 
any occaſion to do any thing to them. | 
The ſureſt way of having your Mares breed, and 
the moſt profitable for the Farmer, except he keeps 


"His Stallion to let out to hire, is to have a place 


well fenced, that is good Land to keep your Horſe 
in, and to let your Mares go with your Horſe 
during the Months of April and May: but your 


. Horſe this way will not ſerve ſo many Mares as if 


houſed, nor be ſo fit for conſtant working the o- 
ther ten Months of the Year; and therefore if you 
work him hard, and let him out to horſe more 
Mares than your own, you muſt take him into the 
Stable, and feed him well; and if the Horſe is kept 
in che Stable, it is reckoned beſt to take the Mare 
in too for about a Month or fix Weeks, and that ſhe 
be fed well with Hay and Oats, and that about 
five or ſix days before you bring her to the Horſe 
you let her Blood on both ſides of the Neck, ta- 


hs 
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As to the Manner of covering of the Mares, they 


have in the breeding Countries, in the houſe where 


they keep Stallions on purpoſe to let out to horſe 
Mares, a ſquare hole with a door to it, big enough 
for the Horſe to put his head and neck out at; to 


ſmell on, by which means they can ſee whether the 
Mare will ſtand to the Horſe or not, without any 
danger of the Mare's ſtriking the Horſe, or his do- 
ing of himſelf any injury. If they find the Mare 
willing to ſtand, they have her out into ſome broad 
place, where they lead the Stallion out to her; and 
if he be unlucky and mad, with two Men to lead 
him, and let him horſe her: they reckon in the 
Morning faſting, or in the Evening, the beſt times 
of the Day, eſpecially the Morning, and that the 


Horſe be well provender'd and drink but little over 


Night. When che Stallion is diſmounted, they com- 
monly throw a Pail of cold Water on the Mare, 
— — they think makes her ſtand the better to her 

rſing. R 

After ſhe is covered, they that are very exact in 
taking care of them keep them to the ſame Diet as 
before for three Weeks or a Month, and without 
Work, and about September they take their Mares 
into the Houſe again, where they keep them till 


they foal; at which time they feed them with 


Moſhes and other moiſt Food till Graſs comes to be 
plenty: which are Niceties the Farmer ſeldom trou- 


bles himſelf abour. If after they have foaled they 


keep them a Night or two in the Stable, and give 
them the beſt Hay, Grafs, and Oats that they 
have, they think it ſufficienc. 

The beſt Age to breed at, is when the Mares 


are from 4 to 12 Years old, and much longer if 


the Mares have only been kept to breed on, and 
not worked ; and che Horſe from five to fourteen 
Years old, I ſhall not mention any thing of che 

L 4 time 


which hole they bring the Mare for the Horſe to 
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time of the Moon, nor about the ſeveral ways men. 
tioned for.the procuring of Horſe or Mare Foals; 
becauſe I could never find a certain Effet of them, 
ſo as to find them any ways ſignificant, 

Let your breeding Mares, fourteen or fiſteen 
days before their foaling; be well kept; which will 
not only make her have plenty of Milk, but cauſe 
Her quickly to take Horſe again: the beſt time is a- 
bout twenty days after her foaling. 8 
The belt times for the weaning of Colts is at Can. 
dlemaſs or Shrowe-tide: In this reſpect you muſt be 
very careful ; for if your Colts be not well wean- 
ed, well ſummered and winrered, eſpecially for the 
firſt three Years, they will ſeldom prove either 
good or large : Be ſure, for the firſt Summer, to keep 
them out of the hearing of the Dam. 

When the Colts are about two Years ald, it is the 
beſt time to take them up, and to make them tame; 
and the Year following, when they are three Years 
old, back them that are to be for the Saddle, on- 
1y they muſt be uſed kindly at that Age. The 
firſt Year Saddle Colts ſhould be only walked, and 
the ſecond but ſeldom trotted, and that but for a 
little way: but we cannot in England get upon a 
young Horſe's Back without ſpoiling of him: and 
for thoſe Horſes that are for Draughts, I never 
- knew any good Drawers, and gentle, that were 
broke after that Age; nor can I think but that ea- 
Ge gentle Work is good for young Horſes, to uſe 
then} to it by degrees: but I would not have a 
Draught -Horſe, that I were deſirous of being very 
curious abgut, worked above one hour, nor 4 
Sadd'e-Horſe galloped nor rid above ten miles in 
a Day, till they are ſeven Yeezrs old. | 
If your Colts be any ways unruly or wild at 
the firſt coming into the Houſe, let them have no 

eat but what they take out of their Keepers 
88d; by which means you will maks chgm gencl 
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without any Violence: if that will not do, keep 


them waking, for want of Sleep will cure the wildeſt 


Horſe that is To prevent his being ſo, . uſe him 


from his foaling to be fed in Winter at hand in the 
Houſe ; and for ſome time when you back him 
firſt, never ride him but with a Horſe before hi 
and always in the Company of as many Horſes as 
you can. 


Whoever will keep his Horſe bridled and ſaddled 


ſome time after his riding of a Journey, and lets him 


champ on the Bitt till he is in good temper, and 


takes not off his Saddle till he is cold, and then 
rubs the Saddle-place well, and doth not give him 


Water when hot, nor ride him hard at firſt ſetting 
out when he is full, and that takes care to ride him 


ſoftly for the laſt Mile or two before he comes to his 
Journey's end, will be ſure not to have either a ſick 
or lame Horſe. , | | 

But the moſt occaſion that Farmers have being 
for Draught-Horſes, I ſhall recommend to them 
the choice of ſuch as are ſtrong, well limbed, and 
as near as can be, ſuch as are of a height; for Hor- 
ſes in a Draught unequally ſuted, never draw at 
eaſe: and if they are well work'd, let chem be well 
kept, and then you may expect buſineſs from them. 
A good Team of Horſes cannot well have a leſs Al- 
lowance than forty Quarters of Oats in a Year, 
beſides good Hay and good Graſs when they are 


out of the Hcuſe. It will likewiſe be neceſſary - 


that the Farmer ſuit his Horſes to his Ground as 
well as his other Cattle ; ſo that where his Land is 
rich to have the larger, and where barren the imal - 


ler ſort of Horſes, except he keep Stone Horles, 


and keep them always at Hay and Oats. 
Fifty Acres of fallow Land is as much work as 
can well be managed by a Team of five Horſes; 
if it is ſtiff Land, chey muſt be very ſtout Horſes, 
or that quantity will be roo much for them, 


There 
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There are ſeveral Epidemical Diſtempers deſtru- 
tive to the Farmer's Stock; and though there are 
many Pretenders to the Art of Farriering and 
Cow-leeching, yet many of them are very igno- 
rant, eſpecially in the Countrjes, the Books that 


are writ upon that Subject being chiefly Collections 
from others, with a very ſmall number of experi- 


enced Receipts amongſt them, ſo that but few can 


tell, out of ſo great a number, which to chuſe, un- 
leſs they had opportunities of trying all of them, 
which would be a very expenſive way of Know. 
ledge to the Farmer. I have thought it might be 
of uſe to publiſh ſome Receipts that I have had the 
Experience of my ſelf, or have from them that have 
experienced them, which I think I can depend up- 
on, becauſe they have not been ſuch as have had 
any Advantage by it : which, though they are bur 


a ſmall number, yet if by the communicating of 


of thirteen hands high, 


them I can, for the publick Good, perſwade others 
that have any experienced Receipts, to communi- 
cate them too, and to ſend them to the Publiſher 


hereof, that they may be inſerted in my Appendix, 


it will, I think, be a Work that will be of great 


Advantage not only to the Farmer, but even to 
the Profeſſors and Practicets of theſe Arts too: and 
therefore I ſhall begin with ſome Obſervations con- 
cerning the Purging of Horſes; in doing of which, 
I ſhall conſider two things ; firſt, the Doſes, which 
are ro be proportioned according to the Size and 
Strength of the Horſe; and ſecondly, give ſome 
Directions for the ordering of a Horſe when he 


rakes a Purge. 
Of Purging a Horſe, 


Take Horfe-Aloes beaten to fine Powder one 
ounce, two ounces of freſh Butter, and add a 
mal quantity of Powder of Aniſeeds, for a Horſe 


Take 
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Take Aloes one ounce and a quarter if a great | 
' feeding Horſe, if not, one ounce and half a quar- - 
ter, with three ounces of Butter, and two ounces 
of Aniſeeds, for a Horſe of fourteen hands high. 

Take Aloes one ounce and a half if a great Fee- 
der, if not, an ounce and a quarter and half quar- 
ter, and ſomething better, then two ounces of 

| Powder of Aniſeeds, with the ſame quantity of / 
Butter, for a Horſe of fifteen hands high. : 

Make thoſe ſeveral Quantities into Balls of about | 
the bigneſs of a ſmall Waſhball ; and after you ” 
have given two of them, give the Horſe a Horn- 
ſull of ſtrong or ſmall Beer, and another Horn-full 
after you have given the reſt of the Balls, which 
ſhould be anointed with a little Butter. 

The day before ybu purge your Horſe give him 
warm Water with Bran in it, and the next Mor- 
ning faſting give him the Purge: ride him a quar- 
ter of an hour, bring him in, and let him ſtand 

two hours without eating; then give him ſome 
Hay, and an hour after water him with warm 
Water, and an hour after thar give him ſcalded 
Bran: do the ſame at night, and next Morning: 
if he purges, ride him our a little, and then bring 
him in, and give him ſcalded Bran, a while after 
Water, and ride him out again while he purges ; 

-then bring him in and give him ſcalded Bran, a 
while after Water, and ride him out again while 
he purges, then bring him in and give. him ſcalded 
Bran, Thus you may make it work more or leis as 
you pleaſe, 'by repeating the giving of him Water 
and Riding. Over night give him very little Hay; 
for it is beſt taking any Phyſick on an empty Sto- 
mach. 

Note, that if your Horſe js newly taken up from 
Graſs, great care muſt be taken of him, and he 
muſt ſtand in the houſe ar leaſt a Week or ten days 

before you purge him; and be ſure give a , 
5 | | orſe 
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Horſe ſcalded Bran, as is before directed. I have 
known ſeveral Horſes killed for want of obſerving 


this Rule. | 
Another Purge. 


Take Aloes Succotrinæ an ounce, Treacle an ounce 
Venice Turpentine an ounce, Sena beaten an ounce, 
Honey half a pound: mingle theſe together in a 
pine of White-wine or Sack, and give it lukewarm 
for a Horſe of fourteen hands. 


Another Purge. 


Take Aloes an ounce, Jallop, Cream of Tartary, 
Sena, of each a dram and a half if the Horſe be 
fourteen hands; if fifteen hands, add half a dram 
more of each, of A niſeed half an ounce: make it up 
with a little Butter into Balls as big as a Wall-nut, 


To Purge Greaſe, for a middle-ſized Horſe. [L.) 


Take freſh Butter four ounces, Caſtile Soap two 
ounces, Hempſeed in Powder two ſpoonfulls, Su- 
gar-candy an ounce; make it into Balls and give it, 
riding him after it, and let him have his Water 
warm'd the firſt time you water him. 


Fa Purge, work too much, bow to ſtop it. 


Take Bole Armoniack two ounces, a bit of Whi- 
ting as big as a Pullet's egg, beat it fine, and boil 
it in three pints of Beer with two or three Slices 
of brown Bread in it, and ſweeten it with Sugar. 
Ihe beſt time to bleed, if you deſign purging of 
him, is about ten days after his Purging. 


For 
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Take an Egg, break it, and put it into a Horſe's 
Foot, and keep it in by putting a piece of Leather 
over it, which you may faſten with Splints put croſs 
under the Shoe : let him ſtand ſo all night, or twenty 
four hours, and it will for a day or two, as I am 
told from very good hands, make him go eaſie, 
and take away the pain. | | 
For Surbating, which is the beating of the Horſes 
hoof againſt the Ground, uſe the ſame Medicine 
as above, or ſome freſh Butter, : 


* 


For Coughs or Cola. 


Take a quart of Ale, half an ounce of Diapente, 
half an ounce of Bay-berries bruiſed ſmall, Grains 
of Paradiſe pounded an ounce, Horſe-ſpice two 
ounces; let it boil, and no more, adding to it two 
ſpoonfuls of Saller-oy!, and two of Honey. 

When you give any ot theſe opening Drinks, 
give it to the Horſe in the Morning faſting, and 
ride him half an hour after it, and tye him up three 
hours to the Rack; after which give him a Maſh 
and warm Warer at Night, and next Day in the 
Morning. If he goes to Graſs, take him, up a 
Night or two before-hand, and let him ſtand in 
two Nights after the taking of it; and when you 
turn bim out, let it be in a warm Day, taking of 
him up two or three Nights more. oF 


For an ordinary Cold, 
Take a ſmall piece of Rag dipt in Tar mixt with 
a little Honey, and tye it about his Bit; ride him 
upon it, and ſet him up warm. EY 


For 
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For a Graſs- Cold. 


Take up your Horſe early in the Morning, gire 
him a pint of Ale lukewarm; diſſolve in jt half an 
ounce of the Juice of Liquorice, ride him half an 
hour ſoftly, ſo as nor co heat him at all, and curn 
him out preſently. | 


Balls for a Cold, Conſumption, or any iaward Diſtemper, 


Take Wheat meal ſix pounds, Aniſeed two oun- 
ces, Cummin-ſeeds ſix drams, Carthamus one dram 
and a half, Fenugreek-ſeeds one ounce and -two 
drams, Brimſtone one ounce and a half, Liquorice 
ſix ounces, Blecampane three ounces, Bay-berries 
and Juniper-berries of each an ounce and half, Sal- 
ler-oyl one pint, Honey one pint and half, the 
Yolks of ſix Eggs, White wine four pints ; all be- 
ing finely powder'd, make them into Paſte, of 
which make Balls as big as a Man's Fiſt, and give 
the Horſe a Ball diſſolved in his Water, Morning 
and 2 ſor fifteen Days together: if he re- 
ſuſe ir at firſt, he will quickly deſire it if kept to it. 


Of the Plague, Gargle, or Murrain in 4 Horſe. 


The Murrain is principally cauſed from a hot 
dry Seaſon of the Year, or rather from ſome general 
Putreſaction of the Air, or from che Infeftion of 
other Cattle, from Cattle ſmelling to Carrion, and 
licking of the Bones; from foul Food, as overflown 
Hay, Graſs rotted by the long ſtranding of Water on 
it jn wet Summers; which ſort of Food is much 


better to rot on the Ground than to be made ule of. 
All theſe things beget an [nflamation in che Blood, 
and cauſe a ſwelling in the Throat, which in little 


time ſuffocateth the Cattle. £ 
: The 
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The Signs of this Diſeaſe are, a hanging down 
of the Head, Gum at the eyes as big as you Fin» 
ger, going weakly, ſtaggering, the Head ſwelling 
very big, the Breath ſhort, the Heart beating, with 
rattling in the Throat; and if you put your Hand 
into his Mouth, and ſind his Breath very hot, his 
Tongue ſhining, he hath the Diſtemper very ſtrong. 


— 
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If he be taken backward, he will be very ſtiff, and 


bis Guts rumble very much. 
If any of your Cattle are infeted, ſpeedily let 
both ſick and well blood, and drench them. The 


following Receipt I have not had opportunity to 


try, but it hath been much recommended to me. 

- Take Diapente a quarter of an ounce, Dialphe- 
ra, London Treacle, Mithridate, and Rhubarb, 
of each the quantity of a Nut; of Saffron a ſmall 
quantity, Wormwood, Red Sage, of each an hand- 
ful, and two Cloves of Garlick: boil all together in 
two pints of Beer till it comes to a pint and a half; 
give it lukewarm, when he is faſting: keep him 
very warm, and give him a Maſh of ground * 
and let him drink warm Water for a Week, a 
ſometimes boiled Oats. If you can make him 
ſweat he will do well: if one Drink will not do, 
give him another three Days after. Half the pro- 
portion will do for a Cow. | 


For the Cholick, Belly-ach, or Gripes. 


This proceeds from a fretting, gnawing, or ſwel- 
ling of the Belly, occaſioned from windy Hutmeurs, 
or from eating of green Corn, or Pulſe. 

It is known by a Horſe's ſtretching his Neck, 
Legs, or Belly, by his lying down and riſing often, 
ſtamping with his Feet: he will rather look ſull chan 
empty: and if he is cold in the mouth, he is in 
great danger. | 75 


0 Take 


Y 


- 
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Take half a pint of White-wine, warm it, and 
put to it ſix ounces of Oyl, and fiſty drops of Spi- | 
rit of Harts-horn ; give it the Horſe: but if he is | 
full of Blood, let him blood firſt. If the ſaid Doſe 
will not do, give him another; into which you | 
_ put a hundred drops of the Spirit of Harts- | 
rn. | | 
Take Aqua-vitz four ounces, two Nutmegs gra- | 
ted, Saffron two drams, Sallet-oyl fix ſpoonſuls; | 
give it the Horſe, ride him after ir, and fer him up | 
warm. 2 ; 
For Greaſe and ſwollen Heels. 


If your Horſe's Legs (well in the Stable, give hin 
ſome Powder. of Brimſtone in his Oats, and it will | 
make his Coat lie fine: but if his Legs ſwell much, | 
uſe the following Receipr. | | | 
Take Soap and Hogs Lard, of each a like quan- 
tity ; boil it, and put ſome Turpentine into it a 
little before it comes off the Fire: cut away the 
hair, and ſpread a Plaiſter on Flax, and apply it 
twice a day, till it runs vehemently ; and give him 
the Purge at Page 156, where you will find this 
—_ [ft]. You may likewiſe rowel him in the 


| 

' 

| 

| | ] 

For the Staggers or Stavers. 


The Staggers is a Giddineſs in a Horſe's Brain, 
which turns to Madneſs. It is cauſed ſometimes by 
corrupt Blood or groſs tough Humours oppreſſing 
the Brain; and ſometimes by turning of a Horſe 
gut to graſk before he is cold, and by hard Labour. | 
The Signs of ic are Dimneſs of Sight, Reeling, and 

, Staggering of the Horſe, who for very pain will 
| beat his Head againſt the Wall, and thruſt it into 
his Litter, forſake his Meat, and have wateriſh 


* 
- 


wn” Firſt, 
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Firſt let him Blood in his hinder Parts, to draw 
the Blood from his Head; and about the middle 
of his Forehead cut a flit thro the Skin about half 
an Inch long upon this clap a Plaiſter of Pitch: 
if it run the Horſe will do well again; if not, he 
will dye. Before you lay on the Plaiſter, take a 


bit of the middle part of a Dock- root, and thruſt” 
into the hole of the flic, between the Skin and the 


Bone, up the upper part of the flit, and lay the 
Plaiſter on it, which renew as you (ee occaſion. 


For a Mallender. 


Take Bay-ſalt, Gun- powder and Hogs-lard, mix 


it together, and anoint the place once in two or 
three days; you may add a Pennyworth of Apo- 
ſtolorum to it. | 


For Sore Eyes. 


Where a Skin is growing over the Eyes, take an 
Egg, break off the top, take out the yolk and to the 
white add a lictle fine powdered Salt, and ſet the 
Egg on the fire, till it come to a Powder, which 
mix with a little Honey, and put it into the Ho: ſes 


Eye with a Feather, but if you find it not ſharp 


enough to eat off the Skin, then blow the Powder 
alone in with a Quill. a 
Hobgoblin's Claws ſcraped to Powder, and put 


into a Quill, and blown into a Man's, Horſes, or 


Beaſts Eye, is an extraordinary thing. You may 
have it at moſt Apothecaries in London. 

If a great Rheum follow the Eye, lay round it 
the defenſative Plaiſter, which may be had ar any 


M Far 


Apothecary's. It's good to drive humours from 
any wound. 
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Take ſome Honey, and add a ſmall quantity of 
Powder of Ginger into it, and put it into the 
Horſes Eye, or take ſome Hogs-lard, Oyl of Roſes, 
Oyl of Elder, of each a like quantity, melt it to- 
gether, and anoint the Horſes Eye with it. 


To draw out a Thorn. 


Take two Whites of Eggs, add to chem ſome 
ee and Vinegar, and tye it on with a 


To prevent a Mares linking ber Foal, 


Be ſure to take care of her in ſnowy Weather 
and keep her where ſhe may have good Spring 
Water to drink and not drink the melted Snow 
which is very prejudicial to her. 


For Gravel or a Nail run into a Hor ſes Foot, 


Search it ſo as to lay it open, and pour into 
CET OT 


Of Aſes. 


The Aſs, tho* a contemptible Creature, is very 
ſerviceable to many that are not able to buy of 
keep a Horſe, eſpecially where they live near to 
any Hcaths or Commons, the barreneſt of which 
will keep him, he being contenred with any traſh, 


as dry Leaves, Stalks, Thiſtles, Bryers, Chaff, and 


any ſort of Straw is excellent Food for him; he 
needs very little looking to, and will ſuſtain La- 
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hour, Hunger and Thirft, beyond moſt Creatures, 
and is ſeldom or never Sick, and of all other Cattle 
he endureth the longeſt. They may be made uſe 
of to plow light Lands, to carry Burdens, to draw 
in Mills, for which they are very excellent, to fetch 
Water, or any other odd things; they are very 


uſeful for their Milk, which is an excellent re- 


ſtorative in — gr and other weakneſſes: 
but they would be of much more advantage, were 
they uſed, as they are in foreign Parts, for the 
breeding of Mules, as I ſhall ſhew in the next 
Chapter. R 

The She Aſs when you have any regard to their 
breed, ſhould be cover'd between the Months 'of 
March and June. The beſt age to breed on them, 
is from three Year old to ten, and you ſhould let 
the young Aſs ſuck two Years, and not work them 
till they are three Years old. 

Thoſe are reckoned the beſt 
ſquared, have large Eyes, wide Noſtrils, long 
Necks, broad Breaſts, high Shoulders, a great Back, 
ſhox: Tail, the Hair fleek, and of a blackiſh Co- 


lour; their Skins make the moſt durable Shooes of 


anv ſort of Leather whatever. 


But I ſuppoſe the great impediments of the 


ſhaped that are well 
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keeping them, are the injuries that they do to 


Trees, which they are very miſchievous to, and 
their ſlowneſs, but that hath a conveniency in it, 
in that it is what if they had nor, they could not 
endure their labour with thoſe bardſhips chat 
they do. as 4 


07 Mules. 


Mules are chiefly uſed in the rocky Countries, 

where are ſtony and rocky Ways, as in the Alps, 

the Pyrenean Mountains, — where greit A?” 
5 7 3 
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of them are kept; ſo as that upon the Roads, you 
may ſee forty or fifty of them together, moſt of 
them coal black, that are very finely ſhaped, and 
very large, being bred of the fine Spanyb Mares 
which are ſome of the handſomeſt fort of Mares 
that are, and the Mules areas fine, many of them 
being ſixteen or ſeventeen Hands high, and valu'd 
at forty or fifty Pounds a piece: they are the beſt 
ſort of Creatures that ate for burden and ſure-foot- 


edneſs, eſpecially. in ſtony way, and are excellent 


for draught, and the greatneſs of their ſtrength; 
an inſtance of which I ſaw in one that my Father 
had that was bred in England, that was for ſhape 
a very thick ſhort one, and for height about four- 
teen Hands and an half: this Mule being put in 
the Fill of a Cart, at the bottom of which was ſlung 
a very great piece of Timber, ſo big, that becauſe it 
was to be drawn up a ſteep hill, the Carters and 
ſome other Country Men preſent, concluded that 
the Mule and four Stone- horſes more could not 
draw it up, and while they were buſie about the 
rying of it and doing ſome other things about the 


Cart, they not minding to hold the Mule, or to 


take any care of him, he alone ran away with the 
Cart and Timber half way up the ſteepeſt part of 
the Hill, before they could ſtop him: and I faw 
in London two Mules that were Sumpter Mules to 
a Colonel in Flanders bred there of the large Flan- 
ders Mares, that were one of them ſixteen Hands 
and an half high, and the other ſeventeen and an 
half, and they were-as big ſet as any of the Dray 
or Cart Horſes uſed in London : and ſeveral of the 
Soldiers did affirm, that they had travelled for ſe- 
veral Months together with eight hundred weight 
a piece on their Backs, which makes me wonder 


that they are not more minded in England than 


they are, eſpecially conſidering their hardineſs and 


lreeneſi from diſtempers and the length of — 
ves, 


* 
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tives, which is almoſt double to that of Horſes, In 
which particular thoſe bred in the cold Country, 
far exceed them that are bred in the hot, they go 
eaſier, and are much better to ride than Hories 
ſor their walk and trot, but they are commonly 
rough gallopers, tho ſome of them are very fleet 
that are long made: their ſhape ;for nimbleneſs, 
ſtrength, or bigneſs, being according to the propor- 
tion of the Mare you bred them on, and fo 
they may be ſuited for what uſe you deſign them; 
the greateſt inconvenience that attends them is, 
that many of them are apt to kick and be ſtomach. 
ful; but it is commonly the not taking due care of 
them while they are young, they being of little va- 
ue amongſt us, make people neglect them, elſe 
thoſe bred beyond Sea are as gentle as either 
Horſes or Mares. | | ; 

Mules are of two ſorts; the one between the 
Horſe and the She-aſs, and the other betweeen 
the He-aſs and the Mare : the firſt ſort are com- 
monly very dull, and partake roo much of the 
Aſs, and are not fo large: and therefore the lat- 
ter ſort are much more uſed and propagated. For 
this ſort of breed you muſt rake care to get one 
of the largeſt and fineſt he Aſſes you can procure. 
In Spain they are fo curious in their breed of 
Mules, as to give fifty or ſixty Pounds fora well ſha- 

large He-aſs only to make a Stallion of, and 
eed of the fineſt largeſt Mares they have, which 
they do by giving to the Aſs the advantage of the 
higher ground, and by putting of the Mare into a 
narrow pit railed on each fide: and tho' the Mules 
are of both ſorts, yet being a mixed kind, they 
never breed, tho? fone Authors affirm, that there 
mo ſort in Syria that procreate in their own 
ind, 

If the Aſs, you deſign to breed on, be ſuckled 

with a Mare, or the Mare ſuckled with an Afi, it 
_—_ M 3 makes 
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makes them the more familiar, and the better ac. 
quainted with each kind, which you may bring 
either of them to do, by taking of the Colt that 
belongs to the Dam away from her, and by pyt- 
ting of the other Colr to her in the dark for ten 
days or a ſottnights time. 


Of the Bull, Cow, Calf and Ox. 


Bulls and Cows are very ſerviceable to the Hug- 
bandman for Work, and for the ſupply of the Fa- 
mily and Market: the beſt breed is reckoned that 
of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Lancaſhire, Staffordſhire, &c. 

and a good hardy fort for ſatting on barren or 
midling fort of Land are your Angleſey; and Welch: 

but the hardieſt are the Scorch; but the beſt ſort 
of Cows for the Pail, only they are tender and 
need very good keeping, are the long legged ſhort 
horn'd Cow of the Dutch breed in ſome places of 
Lincolnſhire, but moſt uſed in Kent ; many of theſe 
Cows will give two Gallons of Milk at a Meal: 
But in furniſhing of your ſelf with theſe Cattle, you 
aught to conſider the goodneſs of your Land and 
the uſe you deſign your Cattle for, as whether for 
Breed, Milk or Work. 5 

If for Breed, the better your Land is the larger 
may your Kind be; and the cheaper, the more wi 
be your profit; only obſerve, that of what Kind 
ſoever your breed is, that it be the beſt of the ſort, 
and let your Bull be of the ſame Country with your 
Cow, for they reckon a mixed breed not ſo good. 

Vor the ſhape of your Bull, he ſhould be one of 
a ſharp quick Countenance, his Forehead broad 
and curled, his Eyes black and large, bis Horns 
Jorg, his Neck ficthy, his Belly long and large, bis 
Hair ſmooth like Velvet, his Breaſt big, his Back 
ſtraight and flat, his Buttocks ſquare, bis Thighs 
* „ 7 7 iy K 4 round 
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round, his Legs ſtreight, and his Joints ſhort; this 
fore of Bull is the beſt for breed, and makes the 
beſt Oxen for draught. | 

The Cow ought to have a broad Forehead, 
black Eyes, great clean Horns, her Neck long and 
thin, a large deep Belly, thick Thighs, round Legs, 
ſhort Joints, a white large deep Udder, having four 
Teats, and her Feet large: As for the ſize of your 
Cows, as of all other Cattle, it muſt be ſuited co 
the goodneſs of your Land, tho the largeſt com» 
monly give the moſt Milk: and whether yon de- 
ſgn'them for breed, fatting or Milk, let them be 
ſuch as come off a worſe Ground than your own 
as near as you can. 8 

The uſe of the Cow is either ſor the Dairy or 
Breed; the red Cow is reckoned to give the beſt 
Milk, and the black to bring the beſt Calves; but 
the Cow that giveth Milk longeſt, is eſteemed the 
beſt, both ſor profit and breeding; and for them 
ol Calve in March or April is the beſt time for the 

T*. | | 

I ſhall not mention any thing about the ma- 
king of Butter and Cheefe, becauſe moſt good 
Houſewives are acquainted with the way of doing 
it; only as fome Lands will make unſound Cheeſ 
notwithſtanding all the care the good Houſewife 
can take, I ſhall only propoſe a remedy or two 
for ſuch inconveniency ; which is, If you find any 
of the Cheeſe begin to be rotten, cut it out, and 
ſcrape ſome Chalk into the hole ſo as to fill it up; 
and to keep the Chalk from dropping out ſpread 
ſome Butter over it, and it will prevent its going 
farther, by drying up the moiſture that cauſes it 
to corrupt : and to prevent the Mites breeding in 
Cheeſe, rub it over where you ſee them begin to 
breed, with Oyl or Oak-aſhes once in three Months, 
and it will kill them. | 
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When a Cow is near calving, for about a Fort- 
night or three Weeks before, put her into good 
Graſs, or if it be in Winter, give her Hay, and 
when ſhe hath calved, that day and night keep 
her in the Houſe, and let a little of the cold be 
taken off of the Water, which you give her: next 
Gay about the middle of the day turn her our, if 
well, and well cleaned, and take her in two or 
three Nights more, giving her Water a little warm 
every Morning before you turn her out. 

For Calves there are two.ways of breeding them 
that you deſign to rear; the one is to let them run 
with the Dam all the Year, which is the common 
way uſed in the cheap breeding Countries, which 

they reckon makes the beſt Cattle, and the other way 

is to take them from the Dams aſter they have ſucked 
about a Fortnight : then they teach them to drink 
flet Milk, which they do but juſt warm for them, it 
being very dangerous to give it them too hot. The 
beſt time for weaning of Calves is from January to 
May; let your Calves have Milk for about twelve 
Weeks, only a Fortnight before you wean them 
from Milk, let Water be mixed with the Milk, and 
after your Calf hath drank Milk about a Month, 
take ſome of the fineft ſweeteſt Hay you have, and 
pM little Wiſps of it into ſome cleft Sticks which 
p'ace ſo as the Calf may eaſily come at them for to 
learn him to eat; and after Lady day, when the 
Weather is fair turn your Calves to Graſs, taking of 
them in a few Nights at firſt, giving them Milk and 
Water, and ſomerimes giving the ſame to them in 
a Pail in the Field, till you find they are ſo able 
to feed of themſelves as not to deſire it, but by 
Ro means let your Graſs be too rank, but ſhort 


and ſweet, that they may get it with ſome labour: 
gll wean the Calves at Graſs, for if you wean 
them in the Houſe with Hay and Water, it is apt 
to make them big · belly d and to rot; and —_ 
1 b Bn Jo 
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you have reſolved which to keep of the Males for 
Bulls, let the others be gelt for Oxen, which the 
ſooner you do the better, when they are abour 2 
ten or twenty Days old is the beſt time, and leaſt 
danger. . $254 

In Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and moſt places near 
London, they commonly fat all their Calves for the 
Butcher, becauſe they have there a good Market for 
them, and their Lands are not ſo profitable to breed 
on as in cheaper Countries; a good Calf there of- 
ten ſelling for as much as a good Heifer, eſpecially 
if they are very Fat and White, which they take 
a great deal of care to make them ; their way of * 
doing of which is by keeping of them clean, giving 
of them freſh Litter every day, which they lay upon 
their old Litter; for they clear out their Coops but 
two or three times in a Year, and moſt commonly 
at ſuch a time as they have no Calves in them; chen 
they conſtantly let them have a large Chalk Stone 
or two to lick, which they bore a hole through, 
and hang up by a ſtring in a Corner of the Coop. 
They alſo obſerve to ſer their Coops where they 
may have as little Sun come on them as they can, 
and that they be not made cloſe and ſtifling, and | 
that they ſtand a Yard above the Ground, that * 
the Urine may run from them. | | 

Of Oxen, the largeſt are eſteemed the beſt for one. 
Draught, or for feeding, (where there is Land able 
to bear them,) he being the ſtrongeſt to endure 
Labour. For bis Shape, it differeth little from that 
of the Bull; they that are the gentleſt are the beſt 
for the Voak. In matching of them, let them be 
as near as you can of one height, Spirit, and 
Strength; elſe one will be apt to injure the other, 
and you muſt take care not to put them beyond 
their ordinary pace, for heating of them puts them 
into Surfeits, and produces all manner of Diſtem- 


pers in them, 
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The time of putting of Oxen to work is at 
3 Years old, at which Age, for the firſt Year, 
work them very gently, eſpecially in hot Weather, 
and feed them with a good deal of Hay, which 
will make them better able to endure their Labour, 
than Graſs will ; the keeping of them in a middle 
ſtate neither too fat, nor too lean is beſt ; they com- 
monly work them till they are about ten or ele- 
ven years old, and then ſell them; let them 
always be uſed gently; for meat and fair words 
brings them ſooner to the. Yoak, than fear or blows, 
but the beſt way to rear up young ones, beſides 
gentle uſage, is to couple them with an old gentle 
Ox, if they are unruly, let them be tyed with a 
Rope, and keep them hungry, that they may take 
meat often out of your Hand. 

Oxen are much more profitable to keep, than 
Horſes, there being no loſs in them; if they prove 
either lame, or old, an old worked Ox farting as 
well, and being as good Meat as a young one, and 
then their feed is much cheaper, becauſe they eat 
no Oats; and ſo is their Harneſs and Shooes: They 
are likewiſe not ſo ſubject to Diſeaſes as Horſes ; 
but you muſt have a good bite of Graſs and good 
Hay for them in Winter, only they are not ſo good 
for Draught where your ways are good, and that 
* have Occaſion to Cart much; but ſor Winter 

lowing where you have a heavy Soil, they will do 
as much as Horſes, eſpecially a ſort of long legged 
nimble,Ox, that they ſell at St. Ives Fairs in Hunting- 
tonſhire, which will of any Work do almoſt as much 
as a Horſe: Where any can keep two Teams, let it 
be in what place it will, I ſhould chooſe ro have 
one of my Teams of Oxen.”The Voaking of Oxen to- 
gether by the Necks and Breaſt, is much better than 
the doing of it by the Horns; and where a Man keeps 
an Ox Tear, it is neceſſary, that he ſhould - rear 


two Oxen and two Cow Calves every Year op. 
| bo 
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hold his Stock; for it is bettet ſor a Farmer as to 
all neceſſary things, that he be a Seller, than a Buyer. 
Cattle are Bought in to Fat at Spring, and ar 
bout Mic baelmas, thoſe you buy in at Spring, will 
be Fat in July, Auguſt, or September, according as 
they are forward, and you have keeping for them; 
and thoſe thar you Buy in Ange, September, or 
Odlober, muſt be either to Sell in Winter or in 
Spring, and muſt be forward in Fleſh to be impro- 
ved the beginning of Winter, and only kept up in 
Fleſh during the hard time of Winter, either with 
Hay or Turneps, to be fit for a good Market when 


ever it offers; or they muſt be young, lean Cartel, . 


that may by their growth pay for their Wintering, 
und to be ready to fat next Summer. Some up- 
on ordinary Land Buy in young Welch Heifers, 
which if they prove with Calf, they Sell in Spring 
with a Calf by their fide for the Dairy, and thoſe 
that are not with Calf, they Fat; all which ways 


turn to good account, according as the Prices fall 


out; but moſt commonly, all Meat either at Chrif- 
mas or at Spring, is one third part dearer than in 
dummer; becauſe all have not the conveniency ei- 
ther of Hay or Turneps to far Cattle with in Win- 
ter, and it is but in few places, eſpecially near 
London, which is the chief Market for Fat Cattle, 
that Hay can be afforded to Fat them with, for 
they reckon an Ox that coſt about fix Pound, will 
— about two load of Hay to keep him up all 
inter. 


. 
” - 
Ls . 
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For the Wintering of Cattle, about September, yon 


muſt turn them out that you deſign to keep up for a 
Winter, or a Spring Market, and your Cows that 
give Milk into your Rowens, till Snow, or a hard 

roſt comes and they will need no Fodder; bur if 
Snow or Forſt comes, you muſt give ro your Cows 
near Calving,or thoſe that have lately Calved, or that 
we a great deal of Milk, and to your fatting * 
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tle Hay, and chat every Morning and Evening, 
which you muſt proportion according to the quan- 
tity of Rowen or Tore that you have upon the 
Ground; the more Tore you have, the leſs quan- 
tity of Hay will do, and even the four Graſs that 

our Cattle would not ear before, when the Froſt 
th taken it, will be good ſweet Food for them, 
and what they will eat with pleaſute, if it is not 
eovered with Snow that they cannot come at it, 
But for your lean Cattle, and thoſe that give but alit- 
tle Milk, Stra will do well enough to Fodder them 
with, only you muſt obſerve to give the Barley. 
ſtraw firſt, and the Oat-ftraw laſt, except you va- 
lue their Milk; if you do, give to ſuch Cows your 
Oar-firaw ; if the quantity of Milk that they give 
doth not deſerve Hay, or that Hay is ſcarce with 
you, for Barley-ſtraw will quite dry up that Milk 
that they have, though it is good Food for dry 
Cattle; bur if your Hay fail you, to choſe Cows 
which you deſign to continue the Milk of, give Malt 
duſt; upon which pour ſcalding hot Water, and it 


will cauſe it to ſwell mightily ; let ic ſtand till near 


cold, and give it to the Cow like a Maſh, and it 
will cauſe her to give a great deal of Milk, cho? ſhe 
eat Straw with it. A Buſhel that coſts but about 
three Pence will ſerve a Cow a Week. But about 
London they give to their Cows in Winter, Grains, 
(of which chey have plenty) which makes chem 

ive a greatdeal of Milk, but it is aptto rot them 
if given in too great quantities, and for too long a 
time; but when your Tore is quite eaten up, which 
it will commonly be about February, you mult 
houſe your Milch Cows, that you give Hay to in 
your Cow-houſe all Night, and your other Cattle 


in your Yard; for which uſe you ſhould have two 


Yards, one for your Cattle which eat Hay, and 
another for your Cattle which eat Straw, with 


Racks and other conveniencics to fodder them in, 
Is ' obſerving 
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obſerving that what you do give them, to do it of- 
and not to give them too much at a time; be- 
cauſe when they have blown on it, they will not 
eat it; both your Yards ought to be well ſhelired, 
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and made as dry as you can, and a good deal of 


Straw given them to lie dry and warm in, which is 
a very great advantage to them, and will much 
increaſe the Quantity of your Dung 

As to the Buying of fat Cattle, Milch Cows, or 
lean Cattle, Experience and the Advice of thoſe 
that underſtand it, is the beſt Inſtructor. 

For the feeding of Land, you may do it with 
Beaſts and Horſes together, or with Beaſts firſt, and 
Horſes afterwards ; and gfter both put in Sheep, 
but ler not your Graſs be too rank before you feed 
it; for if you do, it will be four, and your Cattle 
will not eat, except it is only the Tops, and ſo the 
other part will lie untouched, and rot upon the 
Ground, for no Beaſt will eat ſour Graſs till the 


Froſt hath taken it. Obſerve alſo where you have 


Incloſure, to be often changing of your Cattle from 
one Paſture to another, for by that means you 


give your Land an opportunity of getting of a 


freſh Head, freſh Graſs being a mighty help co * 
feeding of Cattle. 
As to the Diſtempers of theſe ſorts of Cattle, eke 
theſe following Receipts. 


For the Garget, Plague or Murrain in Bulls, Cows | 
or Oxen. See p. 158. 


Moſt Authors confound theſe Diſtempers toge- 
gether ; but whether they be the ſame, and only 
differ in the degrees of the malignity, I cannot deter- 
mine; but commonly the ſame Remedies are pro- 
poſed for both, though the Garget ſometimes ap- 
pears in the Head, and ſometimes in the Maw, and 


ſometimes in the hinder parts. When it lies in the 


Head, 
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Head, it is known by the ſwelling of the Eye-lids, 
Bliſters on the Tongue, &. When in the Maw by 
drooping and heavineſs, panting of the Heart, 
hanging down of the Head, Coftiveneſs of the Bo. 

dy, &c. And when bohind he will be very Riff, his 
Guts will rumble, &. 

If Bliſters be on the Tongue, take them off with 
a ſharp Knife, and ſlit the Tongue underneath an 
Inch long, but not deep, and an Infectious Water 
will come out, which waſh with Vinegar. If it he 
in the Maw, or behind, let Blood in the Neck 
Vein; and for either of theſe Diſtempers give the 
following Drink, or that which is mentioned here- 
after for the Murrain which hath been recommeg- 
ded much to me by thoſe that have often experien. 
ced them. | 


For the Gargil. 


Take Poly pody of the Oak and Burdock Leaves, 
/ of each a handful; for want of the Leaves take the 
ſame quantity of the Roots, ſhred them ſmall, and 
put them into a Pint of Milk and boyl chem, letit 
- cool, ſtrain it, and give it the Cow. 

- For the Head Gargil, give Powder of Fent- 
greek, Turmerick, Liquoriſh, Anniſeeds, of each 
an Ounce, of long Pepper half an Ounce; beat 
all co Powder, boyl itin a _ of Ale, giving 
of it Blood warm. 


| For- the Murrain, 
For the Signs of it ſee Page 158. For the Cure 


Take unſlacked Lime, Coriander Seed, Marjo- 

ram and Garlick, beat all to Powder, and ſprinkle 

ic on Coals, letting the Fume of it go up the Beaſts 

Noſtrils; it will bring away a great 05 of the In- 

ſectious Humour. wa 
a 
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Take Plantain, Rue, Southernwood, Shepherd- 
purſe, Smallage, Coleworts, of each an handful, 
bruiſe them, and with a handful of Hens dung, 
lay them in ſteep in a Pint of old waſh eight Hours, 
ſtrain the Liquor, and add a Quart of Ale to it, 
put it on the Fire, conſuming it to one half, and 
put into it an Ounce of Treacle, a Spoonful of 
juice of Garlick, half an Ounce of Anniſeeds, and 
the like quantity of Liquoriſh, and give it luke- 


warm. | 
For the Worm in the Tail. 


This is a Diſtemper that Breeds in the end of 
Cattels Tails, like unto an eating Canker, which 
will cauſe them to grow lean, and fo weak in their 
Back, that they cannot riſe when down, and ſome- 
times will make their Teeth looſe: You may know 
it by the Hair being eaten off where the Worm 
lies, and you may by feeling with your Fingers find 
ſome of the joints eaten aſunder. 

To cure it, take Soot, Rue ſtamped, Salt and But- 
ter, and mix them well cogether, and-apply it to the 
Tail, having firft ſlit the inſide of it about two or 
three Inches long, juſt above where the joint fails, 
and rub her Teeth with juice of Oranges, or juice 
of Scurry Graſs ; you may likewiſe give her the fol- 
lowing Drink for inward Diſtempers. 125 


For any inward Diſeaſe is Cattle. 


If you cannot find out what the Diſeaſe is, take 


a Quart of Ale, Wormwood, Rue, and Roſemaryj; 


of each an handful, bruiſe it in a Mortar, boyl it, 
and ſtrain it, adding to it two Spoonful of the juice 
of Garlick, as much of the juice of Houſleek, and 
much Londen Treacle, mix all well together, and 
give it luke - warm. | 
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To know if any Diſtemper is growing upon them, 

view the top of their Noſes in a Morning, and if 

Pearls like drops of Dew hang upon it, they are in 

Health ; bur if they are hot, dry and Scurfey, ſome 
Diſtemper is beginning to grow, | 


For any Impoſtbume, Bol, or Swelling, 


Take Lily Roots, boyl them till they area pap 

in Milk, and apply it hot to the Sore, when the 

« -Sofe comes to be ſoft, you may open it with a hor 

Iron, if you find need, and heal ic with Tarr, Tur- 

pentine and Oyl mixed together, adding a little 
Hogs Lard to it when boyling hot. 


To kill Worms. 


Savin ſmall, and mix it with ſweet Butter, 
roll it into Balls, and give it two or three Days; 
after give them about a Pint of Sweet-Wort, in 
which diſſolve a little black Soap, and it will bring 

them away; keep them warm after it, giving them 
warm water, and without Meat chree Hours. 
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ö Except it is an Extraordinary Caſe, never take 
\ above a Pint of Blood from a Milch Cow at a time. 


For a Looſeneſs or Bloody-Flux, 


Take ſome Sloes, boil them ina little Water, and 
add ſome powdered Chalk, and a little quantity 
of Whiting to it, and put it when cold into the 
Water which che Cows drink. | 
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Of Sheep. 85 


Sheep ate not only a very uſeful Creature, but 
very profitable too, and will be kept and fatred 
upon much worſe Land than any of the former 
Stock; and therefore they are by ſome preferr'd 
before any other ſort of Cattle. The beſt breed 
for fine Wooll is Hereford and Worcefterſhire, but 
they are a ſmall black faced Sheep that bear but a 
little burden. Warwick, Leiceſter, Buckingham and 
North amptonſhires bear a large boned Sheep of the 
beſt ſhape and deepeſt Staple. Lincolnſhire in the 
Salt Marſhes breeds the largeſt Sheep, but not che 
beſt Wooll, cho” they are lately much amended in 
their breed. Yorkſhire and ſo Northwards bears 
Sheep of big Bone, but their Wooll is rough and 
hairy. Wales bears a hardy ſmall Sheep that hath 
the worſt Wooll cho? the beſt caſted Fleſh. For 
Sheep, as well as other Cattle, buy them from a 
worſe Land to bring on to a better, and ſee that 4 
they be big boned, and have a ſoſt greaſie well | 
curled cloſe Wooll : for ſuch Sheep bear the beſt 
burden, and are always moſt eſteemed by the 
Butcher. | y 

For the choice of Sheep for breed, ſee that the | 
Ram be young, and chat his Skin be of the fame D 
colour with his Wooll; becauſe the Lambs will be of 
the ſame colour with his Skin ; chat he be of a large 
long Body, his Forehead broad, round, and well | 
| ring, his Eyes chearful and large, his Noſtrils 
* BE firaight and ſhore, Cc. The poled Sheep (that is 
; I ShcepnichoutHoras) are reckoned the beſt breeders, 

becauſe the Ewes Lean the poled Lamb with the 
leaſt danger, and becauſe ſo much of the nouriſh- 
ment doth not go into the Horns. An Ewe ſhould 
lays her Neck large and upright, bending like a 
| N Horſes 
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. Horſes, her Back broad, Buttocks round, thick 
Tail, ſmall Legs but ſhort, clean and nimble, the 
Wooll thick and deep, covering her all over: and 
to know whether they are ſound or not, ſee that 
none of the Wooll be wanting, that their Gums 
be red, Teeth white and even, the Brisket-skin 
red, the Eye-ſtrings ruddy, the Fell looſe, the 
Wooll faſt, the Breath long, and the Feet not hot: 
for if they are rotten, the Eyes are pale and dark, 
the Gums white, the Wooll eaſie to come off, the 
Teeth yellow and foul, and when dead you may 
ſee the Belly full of water, the Liver putrefy d, the 
Fat yellow, and the Fleſh moiſt and wateriſh ; as 
for their age two Years old is the beſt to have 
Sheep in order. To know which, when a Sheep is 
one Shear, as they call it, they will have two 
broad Teeth before; when two Shear, four ; when 
three Shear, ſix ; when four Shear, eight: and af- 

ter that their Mouths will begin to break. 
Now for the Land to breed Sheep on, it is ob- 
. ſerved, that far Paſture breeds ſtraight tall Sheep; 
but Hills and ſhort Paſtures breed ſquare ones, 
Woods and Mountains ſmall and flender Sheep; 
but the beſt for all Sheep is new plowed up Land, 
and all dry Grounds are good for Sheep, and (o 
on the contrary, all wet moift Lands are bad, e- 
ſpecially fuch as are over-flowed, and ſoiled with 
Sand and Dirt, except the Salt Marſhes, the alt- 
neſs of which makes amends for their moiſture, 
any thing of ſalt by reaſon of its drying quality, 

being of great advantage for Sheep. 

As for the time of putting the Rams to the Ewe), 
you muſt conſider at what time of the Spring yout 
Graſs will be fir to maintain them and their Lambs, MY \ 
and whether you have Turneps to do it with til 
your Graſs comes: for many times both Ewes and 
Lambs are killed for want of keeping; or the 
Lambs very oſten ſtunted in their growth; * 
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if once they get will be a very great hindrance to 
them, and a long time before they will recover it: 
and therefore as an Ewe goes twenty Weeks with 
Lamb, you may eaſily calculate the time for 

to take Ram in: but the beſt time for them 
Lean in is April, except where you have very for- 
ward Graſs, or Turneps, or that your Sheep are 
Field Sheep, where you have not Incloſures to 
keep them, then it will be neceſſary to have them 
yean in Fanuary or February, that the Lambs 
may be ſtrong before May-day to follow che Ewes 
over the Fallows and Water-furrows : But then 
Lambs that come ſo early muſt have a great deal 
of care taken of them, and ſo muſt all other 
Lambs at their firſt falling; elſe while they ara 
weak, the Crows and Magpies will be apt to pick 
out their Eyes : if you ſave the Graſs and Weeds 
of the Lands that you deſign to Fallow in Win- 
ter, that is from Chriſt mas, and turn your Ewes 
and Lambs into them in March, it you have a 
mild Winter, it will be a great help to them. 

Your Ewes that are big, and other Cattle, - 
ſhould be kept but bare; becauſe it is very da ge- 
rous for them to be fat at the time of bringing 
forth their Young, except only for about a Fort- 
night or three Weeks before they may be preity 
well kept to get them a little into heart. 

As to the weaning of Lambs in ſome places 
they never ſever the Lambs from their Dams, eſpe- 
cially in the beſt Paſture where the Ram goes con- 
ſtantly with the Ewes ; becauſe the Ewe when 
ſhe goes to Ram again, will go dry, and wean the 
Lamb her ſelf, and likewiſe in unſound Pafiure 


they reckon it the beſt for Lambs to run with the 


Ewes, becauſe they ſeldom rot while they ſuck, 
except they want ſuck ; but in ſuch caſes it is much 
bettet to (ell them to the Butchers, but they that 


have ſound Paſtuces may wean them at fixtcen 
N 3 or 
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or eighteen Weeks old, if they find it inconveni. 
ent to let them run longer. * 

About Michaelmas you ſhould ſeparate the Male 
from the Female, and having choſen our the beſt; 
thoſe which you deſign for Rams put by them- 
ſelves, the reft geld that are not gelt already: 
but the beſt time of doing it is while they are very 

oung. 
1 The beſt time of ſhearing of Sheep is about the 
middle or latter end of June; becauſe it is good 
for them to ſweat a little in their Wooll before you 
Cut it ; and they muſt be very well waſhed, which 
is a great help to the price of your Wooll, Let 
them go two or three days after in clean dry 
Ground before they be ſhorn ; in doing of which 


the Shearer muſt take care not to hurt them with 


the point of the Shears, nor yet to cut their Skins, 
becauſe of the Flies; and ſee that the Wooll be 


well wound up Some ſhear their Lambs too, 
which they do cloſe behind, but very little before, 


eſpecially the firſt Year : but before they are ſhorn, 


great care ought to be raken to tag them, as they 
call it, which is to clip away the Wooll of their 
Tails, and behind, that the Dung may nor hang 
on it, which elſe will occaſion them to be ſore, 
and the Flies co blow them, and fill them with 
Maggots. ; | 

In Gloceſfterſvire they Houſe their Sheep ever 
Night, and litter them with clean Straw, whi 
affords a great advantage to their Land by the Ma- 
nure, and they fay makes their Wooll very fine. 

In Middleſex and round London they buy Way 
Bill Sheep, which are a ſort of Sheep bred in 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, &c. that Lamb very early, 
commonly before ay , theſe Lambs they 
keep in little Penns in a Hcuſe, and bring the 
Ewes two or three times a day to them to ſuckle 
them, which quickly makes the Lambs fat even 
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in the hardeſt Weather, eſpecially if they have Tur- 
neps to give the Ewes; becauſe the Lambs are 
ſneltred, and do not ramble about in extremity of 
Weather: Where they have not Turneps, ſome 
give co their Ewes the fineſt Hay and Bran, and 
Oats. F * 

Some make a great Improvement of their Lands 
by folding of Sheep upon them, which Folds they 
make with Hurdles, ſo as to remove them from 
one place to another; and ſo when the Sheep have 
dunged one place they new place the Folds, and 
dung another, by putting the Sheep into them e- 
very Night, which they only do in Summer time, 


as near as they can in good Weather, becauſe 


folding of them is apt to make them have the Ror, 
and care ſhould be taken when they are let out 
in a Morning, not to do it before the Sun is riſen, 
and then they ſhould be drove to a good feeding 
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place; for being hungry they will eat any thmg 


that comes next; the not obſerving of which, 
many times is a great prejudice to them, eſpeci- 
ally in moiſt ill Ground; but many reckon all 
ſolding of Sheep to be very bad for them, particu- 
larly if Storms or ill Weather happen; and there- 
fore they rather chuſe to ſtick Stakes ſloaping in 
the Ground, to which the Sheep will come and 


rub themſelves, and ſo Dung and Urine on thoſe 


places where they ſtick them. | 
The great inconveniency which attends Sheep, 
is their being ſubject to the Rot; which ic is a 
hard thing to prevent, if the Year prove very wet, 
eſpecially in May and Fune, except it be in Salt 
Marſhes or in Broomy Lands, Broom being one of 
the beſt preſervatives againft that Diſtemper of any 
thing, i have known Sheep. cured of the Rot, 
when they have not been far gone with it, only 
by being put into Broom Lands. Scurvy-gra(s, 
Parſigy, Muſtard and =_ other ſorts of hot Herbs, 
3 are 
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are good for the prevention of it. Some propoſe 
to give Sheep once a Month or oftner half a hand- 
ful of Bay Salt, which may be of ſome ſervice to 
them: but as the Rot, Red-water, and moſt of the 
Diſtempers that Sheep are ſubject to, proceg from 
too much moiſture of the Land they feed on, and 


the ſeaſon of the Year ; fo I ſhould think that dry 


Food at ſuch times, and the keeping of them on 
dry Land in wet Seaſons, and to give them fine 
Hay, Oats, Bran, &c. (amongſt which ſome Salt 
might be mixed) might be the beſt and propereſt 
Food for them to prevent theſe Diſtempers. But 
I ſhall refer a fuller Treaciſe of theſe fort of Cat- 
tle to my Appendix. | 


Of Goats. 


Goats are of advantage to be kept in rocky bar- 
ren places, where other Cattle cannot get a live- 
Iy hood; they will climb the higheſt craggy Rocks 
ro feed upon Briars, Bufhes, Heath, and other 
Wood; and tho' they will feed in plain Paſtures, 
yet their chief delight is in browſing upon Trees; 
and therefore great care ought to be taken to keep 
them from all ſorts of valuable Plantations ; the 
chief profir of them is their Mik, which is eſteem- 
ed the greateſt nouriſher of all liquid things on 
which we feed (except Womans Milk) and the moſt 
comfortable to the Stomach: many mix it with o- 
ther Milk in barren Countries, where they can- 
not keep many Cows to make Cheeſe with, for 
which uſe it doth very well; their Kids alſo are 
very good Meat, which the beſt fort of them com- 
monly produce twice a Year, and two or three of 
them at a time, ſome Out-landiſh ſorts of them 
more. Some ſhear their Hair co make Ropes with, 
which will lye a long time in water without rot- 
e ting, 
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ting, and ſome make particular ſorts of Garments 
of it. | 

The Goat onght to have a large Body, well 
haired, great Legs, upright Joints, not bending, a 
Neck plain and ſhore, Head ſmall: and ſlender, 
large Horns and bending, a big Eye, a long Beard; 
and the She ſhould have large Teats, a big Ud- 
der, hanging down Ears, and no Horns, at leaſt 


very ſmalt ones. 


For the ordering of them they ſhould be kept 
in Flocks or Herds, that are uſed and affociated 
together; or each party will be apt to ſtraggle 
from the other; they ſhould have good ſhelter 
both from che heat in Summer and cold in Win- 
ter; for they can neither endure the extremities 
of the one or the other, eſpecially the Shees which 
are with Kid: The beſt time for the Male and 
Female to go together, is about December. If you 
houſe them in Winter, let them have no Litter to 
lye on, becauſe it is too hot for them, but let the 


floor be paved, that they may be kept ſweet and 


cleanly : for they cannot endure ill favours. As 
for the Kids they are to be ordered in all things as 
they order Lambs. * 

If Goats are ſuffered to go and chuſe their own 
Food, they are ſuch good Phyſicians to themſelves 
that they are ſeldom troubled wich any inward 
Diſtempers ; only the unnatural exceſs of cheir Luſt 
makes them ſoon to grow old, and fo quickly be- 
come paſt uſe and profit, They are reckoned very 
good to lie amongſt Horſes, the ſcent of them, as 
they ſay, being of great advantage to prevent the 
Horſes falling into — 
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Swine are very advantageous to the Country-man, 
not only for their great increaſe, but alſo in that 
they feed upon what would otherwiſe be of no uſe 
or advantage, but would be flung away, as Whey, 
waſhing of Tubs, Grounds of Drink, Diſh-water, 
Grains, ec. And their Fleſh being beſt ſalted or 
kept in Pickle may be eat in he Spring when o- 
ther Meat is at che deareſt, beſides the helps it af- 


fords to the taking off Garden Commodicies, and 


the variety of Diſhes of che Offal. They are in- 


deed very greedy and given much to root up 
e and therefore the 


Ground, and to break 
more care muſt be taken of them to keep them 
well rung and well yoked. 

The largeſt Swine, and the greateft numbers for 
any particular places, are bred in Leiceſterſhire, 
and ſome parts of Northamptonſhire; and in the Clay 
Countries thereabouts, which I ſuppoſe, proceeds 
from the great quantities of Beans and Peaſe ſow- 
ed in thoſe Parts. | 

The wild kind are not fo large as theſe forts, 
but are much hardier and better Meat. e 

In the choice of Swine chuſe ſuch to breed of 
as are of long large Bodies, deep ſided and bellied, 
that have a ſhorc Noſe, thick Thighs, ſhore Legs, 
high Claws, thick Neck, a ſhort ſtrong Groin, and 
a thick Chine well ſet with ſtrong Briſtles. 

To have too many Sows in one Yard is not 
ood, for their increaſe is ſo great, that they will 
or want of Food not only devour whatever comes 
in their way, but eat one another: for a Sow will 
bring forch Pigs three times in a Year, that is, at 
the end of every ſuteen Weeks: and I have heard 


of a Sow that hath had twenty Pigs at a Litter: os Py 
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it is common for them to have thirteen or four- 
teen; but the Sow can rear no more than ſne 
hath Tears to ſuckle them with; the reſt muſt be 
flung away, or put to other Sows. Some eſteem 
them rhe beſt Pigs to keep for Store that ſuck the 
foremoſt Teats; bur for what reaſon 1 cannot 
tell If the Sow miſs the time of going to Boar 
that ſhe might in courſe have done, give her to 
ear ſome Oats parched in a Pan in her Waſh, or 
the ſnall end of che Runner Bag, which will cauſe 
her quickly to go to Boar. The Pigs which you 
rear, after you have choſen out the beſt for Boars 
and Sows, the Males muſt be gelt and the Sows 
ſpaid, the ſpaid Guilts, as they call them, 
they ſteem the more profitable, becauſe of the 
great quantity of Fat that they have upon their 
inwards more than the Hogs. Young Shoots which 
are Swine of about three quarters of a Year old 
are beſt for Pork, and thoſe of a Year or a Year 
and an half old for Bacon. The beſt age for a 
Sow to bring forth Pigs is from one Year to ſeven 
Year old ; and the beſt Pigs to rear are thoſe 
which are pigged in the Spring. 

The beſt way of raking care of Swine is to feed 
them ſo as to keep them in a good midling plighr, 
till you deſign to fat them: for if you keep them 
too fat, it will indanger their health; and roo 
lean will make them too ravenous. *Tis good to 
give them ſuch ſwill as you hare every Morning 
and Evening, to make them come Home to their | 
Coats the reſt of the day, let them graze, and get 
ſuch food as they can; only when Corn is upon 
the Ground, you muſt be careful to keep them 
within bounds. Moiſt ſedgy Grounds are good 
for *em, the roots of which they will eat; and all 
forts of Haws, Hips, Sloes, Crabs, Acorns, Maſt, 
Cheſtnuts, &c. with which if you have plenty e- 
nough to fac them, their fleſh will eat much — 
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and ſweeter, than if fatted in a Stye ; only ſome ſay 
their fat will not be fo ſolid, nor ſo profitable: 
and therefore they commonly ſhut them up for a 
Week or ten Days, and feed them with dry Peaſe 
or Corn, to make their Fat firm. But tis a mi- 
ſtake. I have killed Hogs fatted with Acorns, 
whoſe Fat was as ſolid as any fatted wich Peas, In 
the fatting of Hogs in Styes, they obſerve to give 
them Meat often, but little at a time, that it may 
be always freſh; and likewiſe to give them as 
much Water as they will drink, and to keep them 
very clean, which will much help their farting, 
and mend the taſte of their Fleſh. But where the 
Husbandman lives remote from Wood, or that the 
Year doth not hit for Acorns, or Maſt, they com- 
monly fat them altogether in Styes with Peaſe, if 
cheap; if dear, with the Meal of Barly, Rye or 
Offal-corn, according as chey are cheapeſt, which 


they mix with Water, Whey or Skim'd-milk, with 


which they feed chem, till fat; which will com- 
monly be in about a Months time, and then they 


© feed them with Peaſe only a little before they kill 


Cutting the Reek down, and giving it to them a: 


them. | 
Obſerve, That every Stye have a Yard well pa- 
ved with Stone, if you can, for the Hog to go out 


and eaſe himſelf in, that he may keep his Lodging 


the cleaner, and air himſelf. 

In Leiceſterſhire they have a very eaſie way of fat- 
ting great numbers of Swine, which they do, by 
ſtacking up their Peaſe and Beans, which they 
ſhape like ro the form of a ſmall Cottage. This 
they ſer near ſome running Brook, and hedge 4 
Yard in round about it, taking ſome part of the 
Stream into the Yard for the Hogs to drink at, 
into which they turn ſuch a number of Hogs 4s 
they chink their Peaſe or Beans will fat, where 
they let them live till cheir Proviſion is conſumed, 


they 
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they can eat it. By this way they fat very great 
numbers, which they diſpoſe of at Londin for 


* to the Diſtempers that Hogs are ſubje to, 
they eaſily ſhow their Illneſs, if they ail any thing, 
by the hanging down of their Ears, their dull hea- 
vy Looks, and the loſs of their Appetite, which 


they never recover till they are well again. If you | 


are to buy Hogs, and ſuſpect their healthineſs, 
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draw a handful of Briſtles againſt the grain of the 


Hair, and if the root be white and clean, the 
Hog is ſound : But if they be bloody or ſported, 
he is ſick. 


For the Gargol in Hogs, 


The Signs of which are hanging down of the 
Head, and carrying it on one ſide, moiſt Eyes, ſtag- 
gering and loſs of Appetite. *Tis occaſion'd from 
corruption of Blood, ingendred by the eating of 
rotten Fruit, Garbidge or Carrion, rank Graſs, 
wherein is much Hemlock, &. For the Cute of 


which, firſt ler them Blood under the Tail, and - 


under the Ears, and give the following Drink. 
Take Angelico, Rue, Staverwort, or Hogs Mad- 
der, and May-weed, of each a handful, ſhred 
them very ſmall and boil chem in a pint of Milk 
very well, and when 'tis cold enough, add to it 
a penny worth of Sallet-oyl, and the ſame quanti- 
ty of Treacle. This Receipt I had from one that 


has — try'd it, and tells me he never found it 
to 2 


For the Meaſeli. 


The Sign of the Meaſelt is, if you find under 
their Tongues ſmall black Bliſters, or that they 
cannot ſtand on their Hinder legs, or that their 
Briſtles when pulled out are bloody. 


Give 
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Give the Hog in his Waſh an Ounce of crude 
Antimony powder'd, and keep him in the Stye 

three or four Hours, after giving of it, and repeat 

it till cured, Some give them Brimſtone in their 
Meat, which they ſay is an Extraordinary thing; 

and that if you give to a well Hog an ounce of 
crude Antimony,- it will make him far above a Fort- 

night ſooner than another Hog that hath the ſame 

_ Meat, giving half a Dram at a time, If Hogs get 

a ſwelling on the fide of their Throat by eating 

of Acorns, lance it, and anoint it with Hog 
Lard, and it will quickly be well, 


/ Rabbets or Coneys. 


Rabbets are very profitable Creatures for their 
great increaſe, and their being kept on dry barren 
Sand or Gravel that will maintain nothing elſe; 
which the dryer tis the better for them; this 
fort of Lands they much improve by their Dung 

' for Rye. Beſides which many make great Profit 
of them by keeping of them in Hutches near great 
Towns, and ſome keep great quantities of them in 
Pits for to catch, when they want them; they be- 
ing a very ready diſh upon any Occaſion: but the 
Pits are in a very dry warm Soil; if they are any 
thing deep, they are commonly too cold, or too damp 
for them. I ſhonld rather prefer for them a large 
Barn made very tight after the way of making of 
Barns for preſerving of Corn in, for to keep Ver- 
mine out; for the tame Rabbets muſt lie dry, and 
warm, or elſe they will not Breed in Winter, which 
is the chief time of their Profir, before that of wild 
ones, except only in that they are much better 
Meat, if they have their Liberty eſpecially the 
White Shock Turky Rabbet. 

of 
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Of Dogs. 


Dogs are not reckoned among the number of the 
profitable Cattle, but they are upon ſeveral occaſi- 
ons very uſeful to the Farmer, and what he can - 
not well be without; but there being ſeveral 
+ WW forts and kinds, 1 ſhall leave the particular deſcrip- 
mon of them to the Lovers of Sport, who are the 
moſt concerned in being curious in the particular 
kinds and ſhapes of them. I ſhall only propoſe 
ſome remedies that may be a help to ſome of their 
common Diſtempers, eſpecially for that of madneſs, 
which is a very prejudicial Diſtemper not only in 
the loſs of a good Dog, that may inſect the reſt of 

| the Stock; but be alſo very dangerous to the Family 

| and Neighbourhood. | 

I ſhall only in this Caſe, for the publick good, 
| adviſe every one that keepeth a Dog, to have 

him wormed, which is a thing of ſmall trouble or 
charge, and what I believe, will prevent their being 
Mad, if they are not bit with a Dog that is Mad; 
and if they are, I am apt to think it prevents their 
biting of any other Creature; for I had three Dogs 
bit with mad Dogs at three ſeveral times that were 
wormed, and though they died Mad, yet they 
did not bite or do any miſchief to any thing I 
had. And having a mind to make a full experi- 
ment of it, I ſhur one of them up in a Kennel, 
and put a Dog to him that I did nor value. The 
mad Dog would often run at the other to bite him, | 
but I found his Tongue ſo big ſwell'd in his mouth 
that he could not make his Teeth meer. This Dog 
(though I kept him with the mad Dog till he died 
did not ail any thing, though I kept him two 
years afrerward, and gave him no Remedies to 
prevent any harm from the biting of the mad Dog, 
| . 
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or otherwiſe. But as there are ſeveral ſorts of mad? 
neſs in Dogs, ſo I cannot tell whether the effects 
are the ſame. My Dogs ſeemed to die of the black 
madneſs, which is the moſt dangerous. I cannot 
tell how far the following Receipt may be effectual 
in all ſorts of Madneſs, though it has not failed in 
curing all the Dogs that were bitten, I have given 
it co; though all thoſe I gave it not to, died. The 
Remedy is this. Take white Hellebore, and 


* grate it with a Grater to Powder, which you 


* mix with Butter, and give it to the Dog. The 
Doſe muſt be proportioned to the ſize of the Dog, 
to a very ſmall Lap-dog vou may give three Grains, 
and to a large Maltiff ſixteen Grains; and ſo in 
proportion to other ſizes, The beſt way is to give 
but a ſmall quantity at firſt : you may increaſe the 
Doſe as you find it to work, or not to work. But 


as tis a ſtrong Vomit, and what will make them 


very ſick fora little time; ſo you muſt be careful 
to keep them warm that Day you give it, and the 
next Night, and do not give them any cold Water, 


but when it hath done working, towards the After- 


noan, give them ſome warm Broth : and the next 
Morning, give the ſame before you let them out. 
This is an extraordinary Remedy likewiſe for the 
Mange ; I never knew three Doſes of it fail of cu- 
ring any Dog that had it, except he had a Surſeit 
with it: If he have, let him Blood alſo, and 
anoint him two or three times over with Gunpow- 
der and Soap beat up well together, which will 
cure him. 

I haye heard of a Gentleman who cured ſeveral 
Creatures that were bit with mad Dogs, with on- 
ly giving them the middle yellow Bark of Buck- 
thorn, which you muſt boil in Ale for a Horſe or 
Cow, and in Milk for a Dog; and being bit with 
one himſelf, he adventured to take nothing elle, 
and did very well. You muſt boil it till tis as * 


as you can take it. 
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1 0 Fowls. 
o 25 
al The Country man's Farm or Habitation cannot 


in be ſaid to be compleatly ſtored or ſtocked without 
Fowl as well as Beaſt, which yield a conſiderable 
advantage by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies and Fea- 
thers. Any poor Cottager that lives by the High- 
way ſide may keep them, they being able to ſniſt 
for chemſelves the greateſt part of the Year, by 
their feeding on Inſets, Corn, or any thing al- 
moſt that is edible by any other ſort of Animal. 
And therefore they are kept to great advantage at 
Barn-doors, and other places, where Corn or Straw 
is ſcattered. a 

As for Cocks and Hens, I ſhall not enter into a 
deſcription of the ſeveral forts of them, only ad- 
viſe you to chuſe thoſe that are the beſt Breeders, 
and the beſt Layers; the oldeſt being always re- 
ckoned the beſt Sitters, and the youngeſt the beſt 
Layers ; but no ſorts will be good for either that 
are kept too fat; the beſt Age to ſet a Hen for 
Chickens, is from two years old to five ; and the 
beſt Month to Sett them in, is February, 
þ any Month between that and Michae/maſs is good. 

c A Hen fits twenty days, whereas Geeſe, Ducks 

| and Turkeys ſit :hjrry. Obſerve to let them have 

þ conſtantly Meat and Drink near them while they 

| W fit, that they may not ſtraggle irom their Eggs, and 
chill them. | 

One Cock will ſerve ten Hens. 

If Fowls are fed with Buck or French-Wheat, 
or with Hemp ſeed, they ſay, they will lay more 
Eggs than ordinary , and Buck-W heat either whole 
or Ground, and made inro paſt, which is the beſt 
way, is a Grain that will far Fowls or Hogs very 
ſpeedily ; but the common Food to ſat them with, 
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is Barly- meal wet with Milk or Water; but 
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Wheat-Flour is better. 


of Gee 


Geeſe are profitable many ways, as for Food (ſot 
which they commonly bear a good price) their 
Feathers, and their Greaſe. They will live upon 
Commons or any fort of Paſtures, and need little 
care or attendance ; only they ſhonld have plenty 
of Water. The largeſt Geeſe are reckoned the beſt; 
but there is a ſort of Spaniſh Gooſe that is a much 
better Layer and Breeder than the Engliſh eſpe. 
_ if the Eggs are Hatched under an Engliſh 

le. 


Geeſe lay in the Spring, the earlier the better; 
becauſe of their Price, and of their having a ſecond 
Brood ; they commonly lay twelve or ſixteen Eggs 


a piece. You may know when they will lay, by 


their carrying of Straw.in their Mouths; and when 


they will Sit, by their continuing on their Nefts 


after they have laid. A Gooſe fits thirty Days; 


but if the Wheather be fair and warm, ſhe will 
Hatch three or four Days ſooner. After tht Goſ- 
lins are hatched, ſome keep them in the Houſe ten 


or twelve Days, and feed them with Curds Barly- 


meal, Bran, Cc. After they have got ſome ſtrength, 
ler them our three or four Hours in a Day, and 
take them in again, till they are big enough to de- 
fend themſelves from Vermin. Others put them 
out at firſt, and I think they do as well. One 
Gander will ſerve five Geele. 

If you would fat Green Geeſe, you muſt ſhut 
them up when they are about a Month old, and 
they will be fat in about a Month more. Be ſure 
to let them have always by them in a ſmall Rack 
ſome tine Hay, which will much haſten cheir fat- 

ting. 
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in or after Harveſt, when they have been in the 


Stubble Fields, from which Food ſome kill them; 


which is a good way: but thoſe that have a mind 
to have them very fat, ſnut them up for a Fort» 
night or three Weeks, and feed them with Oats 
{pelted Beans, Barly-meal, or Ground Male mixed 
with Milk. But in farting of all Water-Fowl you 
may obſerve that they uſually fit with their Bills on 
their Rumps, where they ſuck out moſt of 
their moiſture, and fatneſs at a ſmall Bunch of Fea- 
thers, which you ſhall find ſtanding upright on 
their Rumps, and always moiſt, with which they 
trim their Feathers, which makes them oily and 
ſlippery more than other Fowl's Feathers are, that 
the Water may flip off them, which, if cut away 
cloſe, will make them ſar in leſs time, and with 
leſs Meat than otherwiſe. Geeſe will likewiſe feed 
on, and fatten well with Carrots cur ſmall and gi- 
ven them. | 

In ſome Countries they Sheer their Geeſe for 
their Feathers, and ſome pull them twice a Year; 
bur this latter way is more injurious to' them, and 
therefore tis better ſtaying till moulting time, aud 
till their Death for their Feathers. 


Of Ducks and other Water-Fowl. 


Tame Duck: are very neceſſary for the Husband- 
man's Yard, in that they require no charge in 
keeping; they live on loſt Corn, Worms, Snails,c. 
for which reaſon they are very good for Gardens. 
Once in a Year they are very great Layers of 
Eggs, eſpecially a ſort of Duck that turns up the 
kill more than the common kind; and when they 
lt they need little * except to let — 
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ting. But for fatting of older Geeſe, tis com- 
monly done when they are about fix Months old, 


4 


them, and to keep them warm, they being an 6 
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have a little Barly or offal Corn and Water near 


them, that they may not ſtraggle far from their 
Neſt to chill their Eggs. For the ordering of their 
Young, tis much the ſame way with that of Geeſe, 
They are reckoned to be better Hatched under a 
Hen chan a Duck, becauſe while they are Young, 
the Hen will not lead them f much into the Wa. 
ter. Some reckon it very good to cut off the 
Feathers of their Rumps, becauſe when their Tails 
are wet, it often occaſions their drowning. As to 


the ſatting of them, you may do it in three Weeks 


time, by giving of them any kind of Corn, or 
Grain, and good ſtore of Water. Ground Malt 
wet with Milk or Water is beſt. 

If you would preſerve Wild Ducks, Teal, Widge- 
on, Shelducks, &-c. you ſhould have a place wal- 
led in with a Pond in it, that hath good ſhelter, 
upon ſome Iſland, or place near it, that the Duck 
may hide her Eggs from the Drake, who will ſuck 
them if he finds chem. © | | 

There is likewiſe a ſort of Ducks called Decy- 
Ducks, that will bring whole Flights of Fowl to 
their Retirements, where are conveniencies made 
for the Catching of them; a Deſcription of which 
I ſhall leave to my ſecond Volume, 


Of Tu hoe. 


| Turkeys are a Fowl that proſpers very well in 
open Countries, where there is not much ſhelter to 
harbour Vermin to deſtroy them; for they ate 
ſubject to ramble. The Hens likewiſe are ſo beg 
ligent of their Young, that whilft they have one 
to follow them, they never take any care of the 


reſt, and theretore there muſt be a great deal of care 


taken of them while they are Young, to watch 


treme 
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teme chill Bird. But ſome, where they have a 
conveniency of a. ſmall Covert near their Hou 

let them take their Liberty, and ſeek their own 
Neſts; but *tis only in ſome particular. places that 


they do well with ſuch Management. I knew a 


Gentle man that had a Hen-Turkey of the wild kind 
from Virginia; of which and an Exgliſi Cock he 
raiſed. a very fine Breed that bred wild in the 
fields, and always became Tame when grown 
up; they were a very hardy Breed, and much 
larger than ours, andreered their young ones with- 
out any care or trouble, breeding much better than 
our Engliſh. x | 
If you keep them with Corn, they are very 
great Feeders, and will devour a great deal; but 
if leſt to their Liberty when grown up they will 
get their own Livings, without either trouble or 
charges, by feeding on Herbs, Seeds, &c, 
Turkeys being very apt to ſiraggle will often 
belaying their Eggs in ſecret places, and therefore 
the common ſort of them muſt be often watched, 
and made to lay at home. They begin to lay i 
March, and will fit in April. Eleven or Thirre' 
Eggs are the moſt they ſhould fit on. They hatch 
in between twenty five and thirty Days; and when 
they have Hatched their Brood, be fore to keep 
the young ones warm; for the Teaſt Cold kills 
them; Feed them either with Curds or Green 
ſreſn Cheeſe cut in ſmall Pieces Let their drink 
be new Milk, or Milk and Water. Some give 


them Oatmeal and Milk boyled thick together, into 


which they put ſome Wormwood chopp'd ſmall, 
and ſometimes Eggs boiled hard, and cut in litr's 
pieces. You muſt feed them often, for the Hen 
will not take much care of them, and when they 
haye gotten ſome ſtrength, feed them abroad in 
lome cloſe walled place, where they cannot ſtray, 
ind do not let them out till the Dew is off tlie 
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Graſs, taking care to have them in again before 
4 Might, becauſe the Dew is very prejudicial tg 
them. » 
For the fatting of Turkeys, ſodden Barly is y 
excellent, or ſodden Oats for the firſt Forrnight, 
and for another Fortnight cram them as you do 
Capons. They are only to be crammed in a Morn. 
ing, which muſt be given ro them warm, and ler 
out all day, being ſometimes fed with Corn while 
out; becauſe, being a ſuſſen Bird, they are apt 
elſe not to fat ſo kindly. Their Eggs are eſteemed 
very wholſome, and a great reſtorer of Nature, 


/ Pigerns, 


Pigeons or Doves are of feveral ſorts, both the 
wild and tame kind, as Wood-pigeons, Rock- p. 
geons, Stock or Ring doves, Turtle doves, Dove- 
coat-pigeons, and ſeveral ſorts of tame Pigeons that 
are commonly fed by hand, and kept for te 
largeneſs of their Bodies, Beauty and diverſity of ! 
their Colours. They breed almoſt every Month of 
the Year. We ſhall only treat here of fuch as are 0 
or may be kept in Dove coats, which bring a con- 
ſiderable advantage to their Owners, with little 
colt or trouble, only che feeding of them in Froſt 
| p or Snowy Weather, when nothing is to be had a. 
| / broad, and about Midſummer, before Peaſe are 

ripe ; which time is uſually called Best ing time, be- 
cauſe then neceſſity forceth them to feed on Benti, 
or Seeds of Bent-graſs, about which time they uſt- 
ally have a great many Eggs and young Ones, 
which will be ſlar ved. if they are not helped. But 
Pigeons thrive beſt in open Countries, becauſe 
there generally is the moſt Corn: and the 
Gunners cannot get behind a Hedge to ſhoot 
them, eſpecially in ſuch Countries as they pe 
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great many Gray - peaſe and Horſe-beans in; for 


they are ſowed the firſt of any fort of Grain; their 
early feeding on which occaſions them to be for- 
warder in breeding than in other places, : 

There is nothing the Pigeons more affect than 
Galt ; for they will pick the Mortar out of the 
Joints of Stones or Brick-walls meerly for the falr- 
neſs thereof ; therefore many give them as often 
25 need requires, a lump of Salt which they uſu- 
ally call a Salt-cat, made for that purpoſe at the 
Salterns, which makes the Pigeons much affect 
the place, if Lime be mixed with Sand, Loam, 
and a little Salt put to it, and laid near, or put 
into the Pigeons-houſe ; they will delight much 
to pick it ; but it muſt nut be made fo ſtrong as 
common Mortar. 

Where I formerly liv'd, I got a pair of Ring 
Doves Eggs, and hatched them under a Pigeon, 
and they lived with the Pigeons in the Dove- coat, 
and bred ſo much better than the Pigeons, that in a 
little time I had a great increaſe of them; ſo that 
believe I might have ſtocked my Dove-coat with 
them. They are much bettes than any other 
ſort of Pigeons, for the largeneſs of their Bodies 
and their hardineſs, and in Winter time they will 
live upon Ivy- berries, Turneps, and a great ma- 
ny other things that Pigeons will not. But being 
oblig'd to remove my Habitation, I have not ſince 
been able to make a thorough Experiment of 
them. 1 ſuppoſe the Turtle-Doves will do the 
lame, becauſe ] have often ſcen in the Road going 
to Epſom near Nonſuch-Park, among a Flock of 
Pigeons that is commonly thereabouts (which I 
ſuppoſe belongs to ſome Gentleman near chart place) 
a great many of that ſort with them, and are as, 
tame as the Pigeons, Pigeons are ſomerimes apt 
to be ſcabby on the Backs and Breaſt, which Di- 
ſemper will kill che young Ones out right ; and 
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makes the old Ones ſo faint that rhey cannot take 
their flights to procure meat, which ſtarves them 
by degrees, fo that whole Dove- coats are often 
deſtroyed with it. To cure which Diftemper, 
Take a quatern of Bay-fale and as much com. 
mon Salt, a pound of Fennel. ſeed, a pound of Dil 
ſeed, as much Cummin-ſeed, and an ounce or two 
of Aſſa-foerida, mix all theſe together with a little 
Wheat- flour, and ſome fine worked Clay, when it 
is well beat together, put them into two Pots, and 

ke them well in an Oven, and when they are 
cold, lay them long ways on the Stand or Table in 


" 


the Dove-houle. 


Of Swans. 


Swan are commonly kept for their Statelinef 
and Beauty. tho? they are very uſeful to keey 
Ponds and Rivers clear of Weeds; upon which 
and Graſs they only ſeed, and not upon Fiſh, 2 
many pretend, and are neither chargeable nor 
froubleſome to keep, if you have but room enovgh 
for them The young Cignets are extraordinary 
good Meat, it fatted with Oats, their fleſh being 
the beſt of all Water-fowl ; but if fed with Weed, 
they taſte fiſhy ; therefore the beſt way is to put 


them where there is a good quantity of Weed, and 
to get them as fat as you can with them, and then 


to feed them for three Weeks or a Month, with 
Oats put in a Trough in the Water. But they be- 
ing a large Fowl muſt not be kept in a ftrait 
place, becauſe their Dung will taint them, but in 
ſome incloſed Pond where they may have room 
to comg aſhore, and plume themſelves. 

They commonly lay feven or eight Eggs, ſome- 


hatch them all, cho'I have known a Swan to — 


mes ten or eleven; but ſeldom have patience io 
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nine young Ones; but their common number is 
four or five. The Hen fits about ſix Weeks; and 
if while ſhe ſits you ſet ſome” Oats once in a day 
in a Trough in the Water ſomewhere near her, if 
ſhe have not plenty of Weeds juſt at hand, it will 
do well to prevent her leaving of her Eggs, and 
likewiſe if you ſet up ſome Boughs or other ſhel- 
ter to preſerve her from the heat of the Sun, 


Of Peacocks. 


Peacocks are uſually kept for their Beauty and 
Comlineſs, and more for variety and pleaſure 
than profit, except near great Towns where many 
Cuſtomers may be found to purchaſe them. They 
are beneficial to the places where they are kepr, 
by clearing of them from Snakes, Adders, Eſts, & c. 
upon which they will live. The young Ones, 
ſome ſay are extraordinary Meat, but then they 
ſhould be kept up three Weeks or a Month before 
they are killed; and fed with Corn, and not ſuſ- 
ſer d to feed on their uſual Food. 


Of Pheaſants, Partridge and Qual, 


| Theſe being troubleſome and chargeable to keep, 


becauſe the young Ones muſt for the firſt Month 
be fed with Ancs Eggs, and for the coſt of the 
places that ſhould be made to keep them in, tho? 
ſome make advantage of them near London to ſell 
to Gentlemen as Rarieties, eſpecially choſe that 
have the white Breed, and them that are very fine 
colour'd, having Rooms and places made on pur- 
poſe to keep them in; but I ſhall recommend 


them rather to Gentlemen than to the Farmer: 
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| his advantage from that 


and proceed to conſider 
of Inſects. 

For over and above his Stock of- Cattle and 
Fowl, wherewith the Country-farmer is reple. 
niſhed, there are ſeveral ſorts of Inſects that being 
judiciouſly and carefully manag'd, may bring in. 
to the Husbandman's Purſe no ſmall advantage. 
Amongſt many of them that are uſeful in ſeveral 
Countries, and to ſeveral ends and purpoſes, we 
have here only two that are familiarly known and 
preſerved amongſt us, which is the Bee and the 
Silk-worm, of which we ſhall treat apart, and firſt 


Of Bees. 


Bees are to be valued for their profit, and the 
ſmall trouble that attends them, there being no 
Fruit nor Flower, no Wood nor Foreſt, no Hill 
nor Dale, no fruitful nor unſruitſul Soil, but what 
affords them matter to work upon; nor is there 


any time wherein they are idle, except the er- 


tremeſt cold and wer Seaſons, * | 
A convenient and neceſſary place ought to be 
made choice of for your Apiary, or Bee-garden, to 


. place your Hives in; which, if tis near the Houſe, 


and where they may have the beſt * 


is the moſt convenient for to look after at ſwarm- 
ing times, and on other occaſions : let it be ſe- 
curedly fenced from all Cattle eſpecially Hogs, and 
from all ſorts of Fol, whoſe Dung is very preju- 
dicial to them, and be well defended from high 
Winds on every fide. with ſuch Fences as may 


| let the Sun to them; but the North ſhould be ſhel- 


ter'd with ſome high Buildings or Brick-wall that 
is ſolid, that it may keep the Wind from coming 
through it as well as over it: that place being 
beſt for them, that is moſt expoſed to the South, 
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to ſettle at their Hives, when they come loaden 
Home. 
It is alſo very convenient to plant ſeveral Trees 

2nd Shrubs at ſome reaſonable diſtance, near 
Home, for them to pitch on at their ſwarming, 
that they may not be in danger of being loſt for 
want of a lighting place. Limes, Phyllyreas, Sy- 
camore Trees, and Firs are particularly good to be 
planted near them ; becauſe from their Flowets 
they draw a great deal of Honey and Wax. 
The place being fitted, the Sears to ſet the Hives Sears or 
on are to be provided; which, whether they be Sal. 
Stools or Benches, muſt be ſer a little ſhelving, 
that the rain may neither run into the Hive, nor 
ſtay at the Door. 

Tis not reckon d good to ſet many Hives on a 
Bench, becauſe in Winter it may cauſe the Bees to 
fight, by going into one another's Houſes, which 
they may ſometimes miſtake for their own, and 
therefore. ſome eſteem ſingle Stools beſt, which are 
to be ſet at about two Foot diſtance from one a- 
nother, and to be ſupported with four Legs, about 
twelve or fourteen Inches from the Ground ; for 
their ſize they ſhould not be above half an Inch 
or an Inch bigger than the Hive, ſave only before, 
where there ought to be the ſpace of three or four 
Inches, that the Bees may have room enough to 
light upon it. The beſt Stools are of Waod. Thoſe 
of Stone are two hot in Summer, and too cold in 
Winter. 

The Stools ſhould be ſet towards the South, or 
rather a point or two to the Weſt, that the Hive 
may ſomewhat break che Eaſt-wind from the 
. and ſtand in ſtraight rows irom Weſt to 

. | 
Mr. Worlidge propoſes to make for every Hive 4 ci 
of Bees you intend to keep a Cot or Houſe of a- He. 
bout two Foot ſquare, and two Foot and m_ 
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high, ſet on four Legs, about ten Inches above 
Ground, and five or fix Inches within the Ground, 
and cover'd with Boards or Tyles to caſt off the 
rain, the back or North ſide being cloſed up very 
cloſe, and the Eaſt and Welt ſides ro have Doors 
to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with Haſps to them, 
and at the Face or South fide to have a falling 
Door that may come about half way down, which 
is to be elevated at pleaſure and ſerves in Sum- 
mer for a Pent-houſe, not only to beat off the rain 


from tho Hives, but to defend them from the ex- 


treme heat of the Sun which is apt to melt their 
Honey. The other lower half ſhould have two 


- ſmall Doors to open to either hand, which will 


ſerve to i defend the holes of the Hives from 


injurious Winds. When the Winter approaches, 


and the cold Winds are like to injure the Bees, 
you may then faſten all the Doors, which will de- 


| fend the Bees from the extremes of heat and cold, 


both which are injurious to them. 
In Winter if you find them ſtand too cold you 


may ſtuff Straw within the Doors to keep them 


warm; but the extremity of cold doth not do them 


ſo much injury as wet, which theſes Caſes beſt 
reſerve them from: they likewiſe prevent the 
getting abroad upon every Sun-ſhine-day, be- 
cauſe the Hives ſtand fix or eight Inches within 
the Doors, which makes them dark, and the Bees 
inſenſible of a ſmall heat; when after the common 
way of Stools or Benches, the Sun caſts it's Rays 
to their Doors, which warmth and light toge- 
ther excites them forth to the expence of their 
Proviſion and the loſs of their Lives, as is evident 
by frequent experience, the mildeſt and the clear- 
eſt Winters deſtroying or ſtarving the moſt Bees : 
whereas the coldeſt and moſt froſty Winters beſt 
prefer ve them. | 


In 
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In Spring, as ſoon as the Willow or Withy Blof- 
ſoms appear, you may open the under Doors, that 
the light and warmth of the Sun and Air may 
encourage them to work; or elſe you will hin- 
der their early breeding, and make them ſloth» 
ſul. | * 
Several ſorts of Hives are uſed in ſeveral Coun- Hives. 
tries, but the general ſort uſed in Eng/and is Wick- 
er-hives made of Privet, Willow, or Harl daub'd 
with Cow-dung temper'd with Duſt, Aſhes or 
Sand; or Hives made with Straw bqund with 
Brambles: ſome out of curioſity chat they may fee 
the Bees work, have them made of Wood with 
Glaſs, but they are very cold : ſo that Bees do not 
thrive well in them : others have placed double 
Hives one by another, and ſome upon the tops of 
others, that ſo by the taking of one of them away 
they may leave the other for the Bees without 
driving or killing of them: but as I cannot find any 
of theſe Experiments brought to perſection; ſo I 
ſhall refer the treating of them, till I can ger a full 
account of ſome experimental Progreſs that is made 
in them. 
The beſt Hives, and thoſe that are the moſt in p. 
uſe and warmeſt, are the Straw-hives, rhe bigneſs 
of which ſhould be of between five and ſeven Gal- 
lons, of a round form, rather broad than high; 
but you ought to have of each ſize, that you may 
ſuit your Swarms to them according as they are 
bigger or leſſer, and where you deſign to multi- 
ply your Stock, make uſe of the ſmall Hives, and 
of the larger when you deſire a great deal of 
Honey, 7 4 | 
Your Hives being thus made, you muſt dreſs Timmi 
them after this manner; take off all the ſtaring e #196: 
Straws, Twigs and Jaggs, that are offenſive in the 
Hive, and make them as ſmooth as poſſible. If you 
need but few Hiyes, you may prune them — a 
; | | fe : 
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Knife : if many, ſinge,. and rub them with a piece 
of Brimſtone. | 
Your Hive being pruned, put in your Spleers, 


three or four of them as the largeneſs of your 


Hive ſhall require ; the upper ends whereof ſet 
together at the top of the Hive, and the loser 
faſten about a handful above the skirt; beſides 
che(s Splects, the Straw-hive ſhould have four o- 
ther Spleets driven up into the skirts to keep the 
Hive from ſinking when it is loaded, two of which 
are the two Door-poſts, the othgr two are hind 
Pofts ſet at equal diſtances. 

In ſwarming time the Hives that you are mind- 
ed to uſe, rub with ſweet Herbs, as Thyme, 
Baum, Savoury, Marjoram, Fennel, Hyſop, Bean- 
tops, &. and when the Swarm is ſettled, take a 


Branch of the Tree, whereon they pitch, and wipe 


the Hive clean with it, and wet the inſide of the 
Hive with a little Honey, Mead, Salt and Wa- 
ter; ſmall Beer or Honey and Milk, or Sugar 
and Milk. | 

In the next place your Hives myſt be kept cloſe 


for defence of your Bees, firſt, from che cold-by 


mixing of Cow. dung with Lime or Aſhes, and 
with Sand, with which you muſt ſtop up thy 
edges of the Hive round, and againſt Winter put 
a Wicket of a ſmall piece of Wood, in which are 
three or four Notches cut juſt big enough for the 


Bees to go in and out at, that no Vermin may get 


into them. 

If the Spring be mild, calm, and ſhowering, tis 
good for Swarms; and they will be the earlier 
but if it prove a cold, dry, windy Spring, then will 
there be but few Swarms, and thoſe alſo back- 
ward, Dry Weather makes plenty of Honey, and 
moi of SWwW 42 ms. 

About the middle of May in an early Spring you 


muſt begin to look after them and obſerve what 
| you 
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you can of the uſual ſigns, that precede their 
ſwarming, that you may be the more watchful o- 
ver thoſe that require it, when the Hives are full Hive, 
(before which they will never Swarm) they will 
caſt out their Drones, altho* they be not quite 
own, and the Bees will hover about the Doors 
n cold Evenings and Mornings, there will be a 
moiſture or ſweating upon the Stool, and they will 
continually be running up and down haſtily and 
lye out in ſultry Evenings and Mornings, and go 
in again when the Air is clear. 
If the Weather be warm and calm, the Bees de- 
light to riſe, but eſpecially in a hot gleam after a 
Shower or gloomy Cloud hath ſent them Home 
together. Then ſometimes they gather together 
wimhout at the Door not only upon the Stool, but 
the Hive alſo: where when you ſee them begin to 
hang in ſwarming time, and not before; you may 
y Hu they will preſently riſe if the Weather 
0109, 
To lie forth continually under the Stool or be- 
bind the Hive, eſpecially towards. the middle of 
June is a ſign or cauſe of not ſwarming : for when 
they have once taken to lie forth, the Hive will 
always ſeem empty, as tho they wanted Compa- 
ny, and they will then have no mind to Swarm, 
Much ſtormy and windy Weather alſo will not 
ſuffer them to Swarm when they are ready, and 
that makes them lie out ; and the longer they lie 
out, the more unwilling chey are to Swarm. 
Another cauſe of lying our is continual hot 
and dry Weather, eſpecially after the Solftice ; 
which cauſing plenty of Honey both in Plants and 
Dews, their Minds are ſo ſet upon that their chief 
delight, that they have no leiſure to Swarm, al- 
tho they might moſt ſafely come abroad in ſuch 
Weather. | # 6 
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Zut to make them Swarm, ſome keep the Hives 
as cool as may be, by watering and ſhadowin 
both them and the place where they ftand, 111 
then inlarging of the Door to give them air, they 
move the Cluſter gently with their .Bruſh, and 
drive them in. ge 
If yet they lie out and Swarm not, then the 
next calm warm day about Noon, while the Sun 
ſhineth, put in the better part with your Bruſh, 
and the reſt gently ſweep away from the Stool, not 
ſuffering of em to cluſter again. Theſe riſing in 
the calm and heat of the Sun, by their noiſe, as 
tha they were ſwarming, will make the other 
come forth perhaps unto chem, and ſo they may 
Swarm. £ Wes | 
Diers other ways have been attempted to 
cauſe Bees to Swarm, as by placing a large Pewter- 
latter under the cluſter of Bees as they hang out 
in the heat of the Sun, ſo as it may ſtrongly re- 
flect the heat upon them, which will provoke them 
to Swarm. | 


It none of theſe ways will cauſe them to Swarm, 


but that they lie forch ſtill near the Hive enough 
to let them in, and cloom up the skirts all but 
the Door : if this ſucceed not, there is no Re- 
medy, PF 4555 51 
The ſigns of Aſter- ſwarms are more certain, 
When the prime Swarm is gone, about the eighth 
or tenth Evening aſter when another Brood is 
ready, and again bath over- filled the Hive; in the 
Morning before. they Swarm they will come 
down near the Stool, and there they call one ano- 
ther, and at the time of ſwarming, they deſcend 
to the Stool, where anſwering one another in more 
carne ſt manner with thick and ſhriller notes, the 
mulcitude come forth in great haſte, &c. 3 
Tf the prime Swarm be broken, the ſecond will 


both Caſt and Swarm the ſooner, it may be the 
1 next 
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next day, and aſter that a third, and ſometimes a 
fourth, but all uſually within a fortnight : Some» 
times alſo a Swarm will caſt another that Year. . 

When the Swarm is riſen, tis the uſual cuſtom 
to make a noiſe with a Pan, Kettle, Mortar, &. 
but ſome reckon it an inſignificant Ceremony, and 
others eſteem it prejudicial, But if they are like 
to be gone, caſt Duſt or Sand amongſt them, to 
make them come down. | 

When your Swarm hath made choice of a light- 
ing place, you ſhall quickly ſee them knit toge- 
ther into a cluſter : when they are- fully ſettled, | 
and the cluſter hath been a while at the biggeſt, 
then Hive them. And having in ſtore ſeveral 
Hives of ſeveral bigneſſes, make choice of one that 
is proportionable in bigneſs to your Swarm, that 
the Bees may go near to fill it that Year, but ra- 
ther under-hive a Swarm, than over-bive them, 

— oh the Hive with ſweet Herbs as is before di- 

Let the Hiver dripk a Cup of good Beer, and ring 
waſh his Hands and Face therewith, > or being o- hem. 
therwiſe defended, if the Bees hang upon a Bough, 
ſhake chem into the Hive, and ſet the fame upon 
a Mantle or Cloth on the Ground, as is uſual ; or 
you may cut off the Bough if it be ſmall, and lay 
it on the Mantle or Cloth, and ſet che Hive over 
it, which is the better way. | : 

If they light near the Ground, lay your. Cloth 
under them, and ſhake them down, and place the 
Hive over them, and ſuch Bees as gather together 
without the Hive, wipe them gently with your 

Eruſh towards the Hive: and if they take to any 
other place than the Hive, wipe chem off gently 
with your ruſh, and rub the place with Worm- 
wood, Nettles, May-weed, c. Then ſet the 
SWarm as near as you can to the lighting place till 
all be quiet; every one knowing his own * 
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gern Tf the Swarms part, and light in ſight of one a: 
paring» other, let alone the greater, and diſturb the leſſer 

part, and they will fly to their fellows : but if not in 
ſight, Hive them both in two ſeveral Hives, and 

" bring them together, ſhaking the Bees out of one 
Hive on the Mantle, whereon the other Hive 
ſtands, and place the other full Hive on them, and 
they will all take to it. 

If it happen that your Swarm come late after 
the middle of June and that they are ſmall under 
the quantity of a Peck, then put two or three of 
chem together, whether they riſe the ſame day, 
or in divers; for by this uniting they will labour 
carefully, and gather ſtore of Honey, and ſtoutij 
defend themſelves againſt all Enemies, the man- 
ner of uniting of them is thus: | 

In the Evening when at waxeth dark, having 
ſpread a Mantle on the Ground near unto the Stool, 
where this united Swarm ſhall ſtand, fer a pair of I 
Reſts, or two Supporters for the Hive, knock down of 
the Hive out of which you intend to remove your ch 

Bees upon the Reſts, then lifting up the Hive a MF |, 
little, and clapping of it between your Hands to I 2; 
get out the Bees that ſtick in it, lay it down fide- I a0 
ways by the Bees, and ſet the Stock or Swarm to 
which you would add them, upon the Reſts ot 
Supporters over them; and they will forthwith 
aſcend into the Hive; thoſe that remain in the emp- 
ty Hive, by clapping it will haſten after cheir Com- 
panions. When you have gotten them all in ei- 
ther that Night or early the next Morning, place 

. the Hive on the Stool, c. 
23 Some reckon it betcer to place the Hive where- 
| in you have newly put your Swarm you incend 
| to drive into another in a place that the skirts 
| may be uppermoſt, and ſet the other upon it, bind- 
| ing them about the skirts with a Towel: and fo 
| let them ſtand till the Morning, 1 
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all aſcend, that you may the next Morning fer - 
the Receiver on a Stool: and thus may you pur 
three or four Swarms together: but obſerve to 
unite them the ſame Evening, or the next at 


fartheſt that they Swirm, leaſt having made 
Combs, they are the more unwilling to part from 
them. | 


In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Bees, tis Beer fin- 
good ro defend ones ſelf as well as may be againſt ir 
their Stings; the ſecureſt way of doing of which | 
sto have a Net knit with ſo ſmall Maſhes, that a * 
Bee cannot get through; and of fine, Thread or 
Silk large enough to come over your Hat, and to 
lye down to the Collar of your Doublet; through 
which you may perfectly ſee what you do, wirh- 
out any danger, having alſo on your Hands a 

air of Gloves; woollen ones are the beſt. 

If a Bee happen to catch you unawares, pull 
out the Sting as ſoon as you can, and take a piece 
of Iron and heat it in the fire; or for want of 
that take a live Coal, and hold it as near and as 
long to the place as you can poſſibly endure it, 
and it will attract che fiery Venom, and'afterwards. 
anoint it with ſome Honey or Mithridate. 

As ſoon as a Swarm hath enter'd its Hive,'they . 
immediately (if the Weather will permit) gather 
Wax, and build Combs that in a few days time . 
there will be large and compleat Combs. They s 
le ſo thick about them that tis impoſſible one 
quarter of them can be employ'd at once, until 
the Combs are brought to a conſiderable length, 
and then a great part of them may be employ'd 
in filling — — and the reli in finiſhing their Cells 
or Combs, EI ICY. A. | 

Their number towards the end of Summer be- 
zins to leſſen ; for in their Proſperity at ſwarming 
time, and ſhorcly after they are far more in num- 
ber, than in the Autumn or Winter, as you may 
F Pp caſily 
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FT A with tome advantage, is che uſual age of a 


TT 
* 


Enemies to 


Beer. 


| - 00 Apiary and ordering of the Stocks as be- 


"irs which are to be defiroyed. 


Spiders, Moths, Ants, Cc. which you muſt en- 


abound, prove great Enemies to the Bees, by rob 
ing them of rheir Honey ; chey are deſtroyed 


half full of Beer, Cyder, or any. ſuch thing; if 


| bot by fighting and robbing. Sad occaſions 


e e or 


eaſily $ieetn between the uantity and number of 
a Swarm, and choſe you kill when you take them; 
for the Bees of the laſt years breed do now by 
degrees waſt and periſh by their extraordinary 
bour, their Wings decay and fail them; fo + fon 


Bee, and the young only of che laſt Spring ſarvive 
and preſerve the kind till the ner. 

There are ſeveral things that are injurious to 
Bees, and much hinder their Proſperity, if ot 
prevented. | | 

1. Noiſe, which may in part be remedied by 
the Situation of the Apiary free from the Noiſe of 
Carts, Coaches, Bells, Echoes, Ce. 

2. Smoak, where Land hath been Burn-beaten 
near unto an Apiary, and the Wind hath brought 
the Smoak towards it, a great many of the Bea 
have been killed; which is the reaſon 2 
not thrive in or near great Towns, 

3. Ill Smells are very offenſive to them. 

< Ill Weather, as Wind, Rain, Cold, Heat, &:. 

which is prevented by the ſituation and fencing 
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5. The Mice, Birds, and other devouring Cres 
6 Noi ſome Creatures, as Toads, Frogs, Snails 


SIP; ers me 


deavour to keep from them, and cleanſe alſo the 
Hives ever and anon from theſe Vermin. 
7. Hornets and Waſps in ſuch years wherein they 


by placing near the Door of the Hive : a Glaſs Vial 


. 


be added to it, it will do the — 
8. Bees themſelves prove the 


provols 


ne 


era yr Bees to fight; which, if the Battle be 45 
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newly begun, may be hiodred by ſtoppirg u 

the Hive cloſe : but if it be gone fo far that mo 
of the Bees are out, the caſting of Duſt among 
them was the ancient way, ke? 
The beſt time to remove an old Stock is a lit- Removing 
tle before or a litile after Mcbaelmas; or, if you 7 Bes. 
have over ſlipt that time, then about the end of 
February, or beginning of A1arih, before they go 
much abroad, leſt ic pre ent their ſwarming, You 
may remove them at any time in the Winter, but 
not ſo well as in the ſorementioned Seaſons The 
beſt time of the day to do it i in the Evening, 
next after Hiving, let the Weather be fair, and do 
it in the Evening when the Bees are quiet; the 
beſt way of doing of which is thus : 

Take a Board about the breadth of the bottom 
of the Hive you intend to remove, and in the 
Evening, or two or three Evenings before, lift it 
up and bruſh the Bees that are on the Stool for. 
ward, let the Board be a little ſupported by two 
Ledges, to prevent the death of the Bees on the 
Stool. On this Board ſet the Stock, and fo let them 
ſtand till you remove them, when you come to 
remove them, ſtop up the Door of the Hive, and 
ſet the Board whereon the Hive ſtandetb on a 
Hand- — barrow, and carry them to the place you 
intend. 1 

The feeding of Bees is of little uſe; firſt, be- | 
cauſe the — that have not a profitable ſtock of — f 
Honey to ſerve them over the Winter, are not fit 
to keep: and then, becauſe they that are Bee» 
maſters, and have not care enough of them to 


keep them ſrom ſpending of that Stock they have 


n Winter time, muſt not expect to reap any con- 
liderable advantage by them; and it may be pre- 
ſumed will never take ſo much pains and Care as 
s required in feeding of them. | 
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There are ſome Stocks of Bees in the Spring 


Food. 


- timely 


time that may ſeem worthy of our care to 
ſerve, wiz. Such as having but a ſmall Stock of 
Honey, and a good quantity of Bees, by means of a 
cold, dfy, unſeaſonable Spring, cannot make ſuch 
Provifion as in other Years they might 
have done, yet in all probability may prove an ex. 
cellent Stock, and may be worth our aſſiſtance, 
Food may be afforded to them ſeveral ways, but 
the beſt is by ſmall Canes or Troughs convey'd 
into their Hives, into which you may put the Food 
you give them: It muſt be daily continu'd till the 
Spring Seaſon affords them eaſe and Proviſion 4. 
broad, becauſe at that time their Combs are full 
of young Bees. | 
Of all Food Honey is the beſt and moſt natu- 
ral, which will go the farther, if it is mixed well 
with a moderate proportion of good Sweet-wort, 
Some preſcribe Toafts of Bread ſopped in ſtrong 
Ale, and put into the Bee-hive, whereof they will 


not leave one Crum remaining; ſome alſo adviſe 


to put into the Hive dry Meat, or Flour of Beans; 
others Bay- ſalt, roaſted Apples, & c. which are 
very good, eſpecially Salt: which if ſome were 
mixed with Water, and always ſet near them, it 
m ght do well, it being certain, that Bees near the 
Sea always thrive the beſt ; which ſome attribute 


to their drinking of Salt-water, that they fly (ſay 


ſome) many Miles to get. 

Mr. Worlidge propoſes for the improvement of 
Bees, to take a handful of Baum, one dram of 
Camphire, half a dram of Musk diflolved in Roſe- 
water, as much yellow Bees-wax as is ſufficient, 
Oyl of Roſes as much; ſtamp the Baum and Cam- 

very well, and put them into the melted 


phire 
War with the Oyl of Roſes, and ſo make it up 


into a Maſs, letting of it cool before you put = 
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the Musk ; for otherwiſe the heat will fume away 
moſt of the Scent, | yt 7 | 

Take of this Maſs ſo much as a Hazel-nut,” and 
leave it within the Bee-hive; it will (as he ſays) 
much increaſe the number of the Bees, and you 
ſhall alſo find both of Honey and Wax three times 
more profit, than otherwiſe you ſhould have had. 

A great thing to advance your Bees is the ha- 
ving of Fields near you, ſow'd with Brank, Cole- 
ſeed, or Turneps, from which chey will draw great 
quantities of Honey.” Beans allo are good for 
them. 
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As the chief aim of the Keeper of Bees is an ad- Prof of 
vantage by their Honey and Wax; ſo many have . 


endeavour'd to find out ſome way to reap the pro- 
fic of Bees without deſtroying them. One way 


that has been uſed for this purpoſe is driving of Driving « 
them after this manner. In September, or any 80. 


time after they have done breeding (elſe the Ho- 
ney will be corrupted by the young Bees in the 
Combs) place the Hive you intend to take, with 
the bottom upwards, between three or four Stakes, 


and ſet the Hive you intend to drive the Bees in- 


to, over the ſame as before was directed, in the 
uniting of Swarms ; then often clap the under 
Hive between your Hands in the Evening; and fo 
let them ſtand till Morning; and then clap it a- 
gain, and get as many Bees out as you can, which 
will repair to the other Hive. This way is ſome- 
thing troubleſome to the unexperienc d; yet bene- 
ficial in ſuch Caſes, where you have a great Stock 
of Honey and few Bees in one Hive, and a ſmall 
Stock of Honey in another : by which means you 
fave the lives of your Bees, which will gladly ex- 
* their hungry Habitation for a more plen- 
tiful. | i 

But theſe ways have altogether fail'd the de- 


Profit of 


ſigus of the Undertakers, as I faid before. So | 8%. 
| of ſhall 
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mall at preſent only deſcribe the common uſaye, 
which is the taking of the Combs by killing of the 
Bees, which muſt certainly be rhe only way of 
ordering of them; becauſe tis impoſſible for them 
to live if you deprive them of their Food; and 
therefore about the latter end of Auguſt confider - 
with your ſelf what Sralls you will keep, and what 
you will kill ; the beſt Swarms to keep are thoſe 
of one or two Years ſtandirg; and thoſe of three 
or fo'ir, which by reaſon of their Swarming the 
laſt Summer, are full of Bees, and are the moſt 
likely to be the beſt : but thoſe of that age which 
have caſt Hives, not being likely to continue are 
to be taken, as are alſo poor Swarms not worth 
the feeding, and all light Stocks, and ſuch as do 
not carry out their Droſs, and drive away the 
Drones in good time ; alſo thoſe whom the Rob. 
bers eafily aſſault, are to be ſuſpefted ; and if their 
Combs be once broken, delay not their taking: 
and alſo all Stalls of three Yeirs Old or upward 
that have miis d ſwarming two Years together, e- 
_ ſpecially thoſe that have Fain our the Summer be- 
fore and did not caſt the laſt Summer: for ſuch do 
ſeldom oy per; and therefore tis better to take 
them while they are good, than in a vain hope of 
increaſe to keep them till they periſh. Neither is 
it ſafe to truſt to any after they have ſtood five 
Years and upwards,\that have miſs*'d ſwarming two 
Years together, unleſs it be ſome ſpecial ſort of 
Bees, which always keep themſelves in Heart : 
ſuch as theſe may be kept nine or ten Years, 
Likewiſe if you have any are very full of Honey, 
as ſome Y ats ſome will be, even down to the 
Stool, one ſuch Stall is worth three or four, and 
therefore take them in their Seaſon. 

Having made choice of your Stalls to be taken, 
two or three hours before Sun-ſetting, dig a hole 

in the Ground of about nine Inches deep, and 
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almoſt as wide as the Hive-skirts, laying the ſmall 
Earth round about the-Brims ; then having a lit- 
tle Stick flit at one end, and firip'd at the other, 
take a Brimſtone-match five or fix Inches long, and 
about the bigneſs'of your little Finger, and ma king 
it faft in the flit, Nick it in the middle or ſide of 
the hole; ſo that the top of the Match may ſtand 
even with the brim of the pit, or within one lach 
of it, and then fer another by it dreſſed after the 
fame manner, if che firſt be not ſufficient. When 
you have fired the Marches at the upper end, ſec 
over the Hive, and preſently ſhut it cloſe at the 
bottom with the ſmall Earth, that none of the 
{moak may come forth ; ſo ſhall you have the Bees 
dead in à quarter of an Hur. F 
The Hive being taken and houſed, lay it ſoftly 
on the Ground-upon the ſides not the edges of 
the Combs; and looſen the ends of the ſplints 
with your Finger, and the edges of the Combs 
where they ſtick to the ſides of the Hive, with a 
wooden Slice take them out one after another, 
and having wiped off the half dead Bees with a 
Gooſe-feather, break the Combs preſently while 
they are warm into three parts. PP 
The Honey which firſt flows of it ſelf from the 
Combs is called YVirgin-honey, tho the Honey which 
comes from the firſt Years Swarm is called fo too; 
this is the beſt and fineſt Honey, being more chry- 
ſtalline and of a finer taſte than that which is 
ſqueezed out of the Combs, and ſo may be kept 
for particular uſes, or for the making of the fineſt 
Mead, for the ordering of which 1 ſhall refer you 
to my Treatiſe of Engliſh Liquors, and ſhall con- 
clude at preſent with giving you ſome account of 
the way of or:dering of your Honey and Wax, with 
the Virtues of them, that you may be the more 
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ſenſible of the advantages that accrue to Mankind 
7 There. 


by chis ſrgall Inſect. 
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Therefore when your Combs have run out 2 
much Honey as they will, put it up warm into 
Pots by it (elf ; this being the fineſt Honey, as J 
faid before ; and it will for two or three days time 
work up a ſcum of courſe Wax, Droſs, and other 
ſtuff, which muſt be taken off. The other Honey 
which is the courſer fort, you muſt get from the 
Combs, by preſſing of them, which you may Pot 
alſo, except what you deſign for the preſent ma. 
king Metheglin with ; which being done, what 


remains they put into a Hair-bag and waſh in a 


Trough or other Veſſel to make Mead or Me. 
theglin and when the ſweetneſs is all waſhed out, 
being cruſhed dry ; the Balls they try for Wax. 
The manner of ordering of which is as followeth: 
Take the Wax and Droſs, and ſet it over the fire 
in a Kettle, or other Veſſel that may eaſily con- 
rain it, and pour in ſo much Water as will make 
the Wax ſwim, that it may boil without burning, 
and for this reaſon while it is gently boiling over 
the fire, ſtir it ofren ; when it is throughly mel- 


ted, take it off the Fire, and preſently pour it out of 


the Kettle into a Strainer of fine thin Linen, or of 
twiſted Hair ready placed upon a Screw or Prefs, 
lay on the Cover and preſs out the Liquor (a 
long as any Wax comes) .into a Kettle of cold 
Water, but firſt wet both the Bag and the Pre 


to keep the Wax from ſticking ; at the firſt cometh 


moſt Water, at the laſt moſt Droſs, and in che 
middle moſt Wax. 

The Wax growing hard make it into Balls, 
ſqueezing out the water wich your Hand. When 
you have done, break all the Balls into crums, and 
in a Kettle or Skillet ſet it over a ſoft fire: while 
it is melting ftir it and skim it with a Spoon wet 
in cold Water; and as ſoon as it is melted and 


* ſcummed clean, take it off, and pour it into a Pan 


or Mould, beſmearing the botrom and fides wh 
| | wit 
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with Honey (the Wax being as cool as it will run 
thro' a Linen Strainer :) when you come near the 
bottom, pour it gently, till you ſee the Droſs come, 
which ſtrain into ſome orher thing by it ſelf: 


and when it is cold, either try it again or (having 


pared away the bottom) keep if for uſe. ' © 
When £ Wax is in the Pan or Mould, if 
there is any froth remaining on the top, blow it 
together at one fide and skim it off genely with a 
wet Spoon. This done, ſer not the Cake abroad 
where it may cool too haſtily, but put it in a 
warm Houſe not far from the fire; and if it be a 
e Cake, cover it warm to keep the top from 
cooling till the inward heat be allay'd, and ſo let 
it ſtand, not moving of it till the Cake be cold: 
if it tick, a little warming the Veſſel or Monld 
will looſen it; ſo that it will preſently flip out. 
The Properties of good Wax are, that it is yel- 
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low, odoriferous or ſweet, fat, faſt or cloſe, light, 


pure, being void of any other matter. Tis always 
a ready Money Commodity, eſpecially Englitb 
Wax which is much bettet than Foreign, and 
commonly ſells for about five or fix Pound a Hun- 
dred ; it being of extraordinary uſe both in Chy- 


rurgery and Phyſick; beſides the uſe that is 3 


made of it for Lights, the clearneſs and ſweetneſs 
of which makes it preferr'd before all other ſorts, 

As to its Chyrurgical or Phyſical Vercues, *cis 
reckon'd a mean between hot and cold, between 
dry and moiſt, being the ground of all Cerecloths 
and Salves, it mollifies the Sinews, ripens and re- 


ſolyeth Ulcers, the quantity of a Pea being ſwal- 


lowed down by Nurſes, diſſolveth the Milk curd- 
led in the Breaſt. Its Oyl is of excellent Virrue 
to cure Wounds, be they never ſo large or deep 
(being before ſtitched up) in ten or twelve days, 
at the moſt, and healeth ſmall Wounds in three 
or four days, by only anointing the Wound there- 

with: 
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with: and applying a Cloth wet in the ſame ſtay. 
eth the ſhedding of Hair, either on Head or Fact 
by anointing therewith, And *tis as good for in. 
ward Diſeaſes, if you give one Dram at a time in 


White Wine, it will provoke Urine, help Stiches 
'and Pains in the Loins, the Cold Gout and all 


other Griefs coming of cold, 21 
| is little inſeriour, either as to its bene- 
fic or uſefulneſs ; it being hot and dry in the ſe- 
cond degree, is of ſubtil parts; and therefore doth 
jerce as Oyl, and eaſily paſſes the Parts of the 
y, it hath a power to cleanſe and ſome ſharpneſs 
withall: , and therefore it openeth Obſtructiom, 
and cleareth the Breaſt and Lungs of thoſe Hu- 
mours that fall from the Head: it looſeneth the 
Belly; purgeth the foulneſs of the Body, and, pro- 
voketh Urine ; it nouriſheth very much, and breed- 
eth good Blood ; it prolongeth Life, and keepeth 
all things uncorrupted which are put into it; and 
therefore Phyſicians do temper therewith ſuch Me. 
dicines as they deſign. to keep long. *Tis good 


. for ſuch as have eaten Muſhrooms, or drunk Pop- 


pies, and is a great Ingredient in the great Anti- 
dotes of Treacle and Mithridate, and is good a- 
gainſt Pleuriſies, Phthiſicks, and other. Diſcaſes of 
the Lungs. - But tis for any Diſtemper much bet- 
ter to be taken clarified than raw, it being there- 
by made more nouriſhing, lighter of Digeſtion, 
and leſs laxative, as alſo le ſharp, &c. 


Of Silk worms. 


Silk-worms are another Inſect of great advan- 
tage to the Farmer in other Countries, and might 
certainly be ſo in this Iſland; as well as in New 
England, Virginia, and even Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
without hindrance to any of their other . 
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and even in England it ſelf the great Obſtacle ſeerny 

to be the want of Food for them. Mu 
Leaves being the only Food that I believe will feed 
and cheriſh them to advantage, tho' ſome have 
affirmed, That they will eat white Thorn, Lettice, 
Dandelion, Poplar, Plumb and Apple tree Leaves, 
the certainty whereof I ſhall leave to be decided 
by Experience. Of Mulberries there are two 
forts, the black and the white; the former ſort 
is the uſual fort given to them in England: but 
the white is moſt eſteemed in Foreign Parts, there 
being very large Plantations of them raiſed for 
that purpoſe in all the Silk-Countries : its Leaf is 
much finer than chat of the black, and therefore 
muſt be much better for the young Ones. I am 
op to believe it nouriſhes them much better than 
black: but about the ordering of this Tree ſee 
my Treatiſe of Trees following. | 
About the beginning of May when the Mul- 
berry begins to ſpread its Leaf is che time that 
the Silk-worms Eggs are, as it were by Nature, a- 
dapted for a releaſe from their confinement. At 
which time, and not before, lay them in ſome 
Window in the warm Sun, or carry them in a 
little Box between ſome pieces of Say, in ſome 


warm place about you, keeping them warm in the 


Night, they will ſoon appear. And when they 
re come out of the Shell, -cur ſome Paper full-of 
ſmall holes, and lay over them, and over that 
ſome of the young Mulberry Leaves, and they 
will eaſily find their way to their Food. After 
they are come to feeding, you may place them on 
Tables or Shelves at convenient diſtance accord- 
ing to the number of Worms that you have. 

They are ſick four times in their feeding, the 
firſt commonly about twelve days after they are 
batched; and from that time to the end of every 


eight days, according to the Weather, and their 


good 
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good or ill uſage during which time of every Sick. 


neſs which laſteth two or three days, you myfi 
feed them but very little, only to relieve ſuch of 


them as have paſt the Sickneſs before the reſt, and 


Feeding. 


thoſe that ſhall not fall into their Sickneſs : 80 
ſoon as they grow clearer, ſhorter and thicker than 
they were before, and more drowſie. 

The whole time of their feeding is about nine 
Weeks, during which time you may feed them 
twice a day by laying the Leaves over them as it 
were to cover them, and they will ſoon find their 
way thro” them, and as they grow in ſtrength and 
bigneſs, ſo may you feed them more plentiſully 
and often. It is good to let the Leaves be clear 
of Dew or Rain before you give them unto the 
Worms, you may keep them ſpread on a Table 
in caſe they be wet, you may gather and keep 
them two or three days without any great incon. 
veniency, and in 'caſe you live remote from Mul- 
berry-trees, or the Weather be changeable. 
Lou muſt obſerve to rid your Shelves often of 
their Dung, and the remainder of your Leaves by 
removing of the Worms when they are faſt on 
the new Leaves laid them, for then may you te- 
move eaſily the Worms with the Leaves: keeping 
clean the Shelves and the Room being the prin 
cipal means to preſerve them, Likewiſe remenr 
ber to keep the Room warm in cold and wet Wea- 
ther, and to give them a little air in hot Weather. 

Let not the Room you keep them in be tan neat 
the Tiles on the top of your Houſe, nor in any 
cold or moiſt Room below; bur be ſure to avoid 
all extremes. 

When they have fed as long as they are able, 
they look of a clear Amber or Fleſh colour, and ate 
then ready to go to work; at which time be ſure 
to give them what air you can, Therefore 1 


then adviſed, that you make Arches between their 
| Shelves 


Err 
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Shelves with Heath made very clean, or with 
Branches of Roſemary, Stalks of Lavender, or ſuch 
like: whereupon the Worms will faſten themſelves, 
and make their bottoms, which in about fourteen 
days are finiſh'd. 


121 


But the beſt way is to make ſmall Cones of Pa- 


and place them with their ſharp end down- 
ward in rows, in each of which put a Worm as 
they appear to you to be ready to go to work, 
and there will they finiſh their bottom more com- 
plat, and with leſs waſte than any other way. 
In their working the firſt day they make only a 
Web; the ſecond, they in this Web form their 
Caſes, and cover themſelves all over with Silk, 
the third day they are no longer ſeen, and the 
days following they thicken their Caſes, always by 
one end or thread which they never break off 
themſelves. Let them not any ways be diſturb'd 
in their work, that all che Silk in their Bellies may 
come out. 80 | 
When they have finiſh'd their bottoms, which 
will be in about fourteen-days; take ſo many as 
you intend for Breeders, and lay by themſelves, 
viz, the firſt done, and them that are the hardeſt, 
reddeſt, and beſt coloured muſt be choſen, and 
likewiſe as many Male as Female Caſes (which are 
diſcerned by this, that the Males are more pointed 
at both ends of the Caſes, and the Females more 
obtuſe at the ends, and bigger bellied) and that no 
Caſes be taken, but ſuch as you may hear the 
Worms roll in: and then the Worms wichin will 
eat their way out in four or five days time; and 
when they come forth 'tis adviſed to put them to- 
gether on a piece of old Say, Grogram, Velvet, 
whited brown Paper, or the like; and put into a 
Paſte-board Box, where they muſt be kept till next 


Spring; one of theſe Females will produce two or 
hure hundred Eggs; ſo that a few kept for ſeed 5 
8 iacrea 


We Art of, Husbandry ; or 
& is ſufficient. The reſt that you do not 
for breed, put into an Oven, aſter the ba. 
king of Bread, that it may be hot enough to kill 
the Worms, for the gnawing of their way out, is 
ſome prejudice to the botrom. Thoſe that are the 
groſſeſt and blackeſt are the beſt to breed on. 
Care muſt be taken, that no Rats, Mice, Ants, or 
other 74 nor yet Hens or 7 cn at them, 
becauſe they are very greedy of them, and alſo 
Tobacco ſmoak kills 4. ** 
The Worms will come forth in the form of a 
Butterfly, having four Wings, ſix Feet, two Horns: 
and two very black Eyes, which being put into a 
convenient place, the Males fluttering with cheir 
Wings will couple with the Females after that 
theſe have firſt purged themſelves of a kind of red- 
diſh Humour by the Fundament; in which po- 
ſture they are to be left from Morning (which is 
the ordinary time of coming forth) till Evening, 
and then the Females are to be gently pulled a. 
way, nine or ten Hours being the longeſt they 
mould be left together: whereupon they will lay 
their Eggs, having firſt let fall another Humour 
eſteemed to proceed from the Seed of the Males; 
but the Males are then to be thrown away u 
uſeleſs, - | 9 N f 
= The Seed or Eggs at firſt coming out is very 
= white, but in a day or two it becomes greeniſh, 
| then red, and at laſt by little and little gray, which 
colour it retains always after. X 
| a When you have obtain d your bottoms, take off 
= .. the Bags, and having found their end, put fix, ten 
| or more ends in a Baſon of Water together where 
| ga @ lietle'Gum Tragacanth is mix'd, and ſo you may 
, eaſily wind them, the ſmall Hairs of Silk ſeldom 
break: but if they do, they are eaſily found again, 
except the Worms are ill fed: then the Silk is ſmall 
and eaſily breals. | 
_ Another 
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Ahother way 
e 4 take Soap boy lers Liquor 
which is very ſharp and firong. and put your 
Bottoms therein, ſetting them over the fire, till che 
Liquor be ſcalding hot, and let the Borroms re- 
main therein about half a quarter of an Hour till 
the Gumimineſs be diſſolved, then put the Bor- 
toms into cen ſcalding Water, and let them lie a 
while therein: then will they eaſily unwind. A 
Lixivium made of Wood-aſhes very ſtrong will do 
28 well as the vforefaid Soap-boylers Liquor. 

There is a kind of Tow or rough ſart of Silk 
that will not wind up with the other, which may 
be prepared, and good Silk made thereof, and in- 
different alſo of the Bags themſelves, but che fineſt 
of the Engliſh Silk may compare with that of the 
fineſt ſorts of any part of the World. 


of Fiſh ponds | 


| _ ponds are no ſmall improvement” a watry 
Brggy Lands, many of which are fit for no other 
uſe; nor is there leſs profit in making of them in 
bottoms between riſing Grounds, tho they are 
dry Lands, if we confider the uſefulneſs of chem 
for the watering of Cattle, and the | keeping of 
Fiſh, the advantage of which, both for the Houſe 


or Les, 


and Markee, few are ſenſible of, it being a profic that 


comes in without any charge, expence or labour, 
and ' likewiſe the benefit that there is in ſtopping 

of the Floods that fall from the Uplands, — as to 
cauſe the waſhings of che Dung to ſettle at their 
bottoms j there being nothing that is a greater im- 
proveinent of Sandy or Cranehr Land 


ud produced by the w of _ upper 
Grounds, | ced by he aſhings 


97 " | 
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to make theſe gummy Bottoms 


than 


4 
4 
| 


tage in the making of the heads of Ponds, Mill. 


In making of a Pond, lot the head of it be a+ 
reer 


the loweſt 
the Flood - gate or Sluce have a good fall that t 
may not be too long in emptying. The beſt way 
of making the head ſecure is to drive in two or 
three rows of Stakes above ſix Foot long, at about 
four Foot diſtance from each other, the whole 
length of the Pond-head, wherecf the firſt row 
muſt be rammꝰ d at leaſt about four foot deep, that 
they may ſtand ſtrong and ſure ; or if you find the 


bottom any thing falſe, eſpecially if it conſiſt of a 


running Sand, you may beſides lay the foundation 
with Quicklime, which lacking will make it as 
hard as a Stone. Some lay a Layer of Lime and 
a Layer of Earth, which is a very great advan- 


dams, Cc. And then dig your Pond, carry the 
Earth and caſt ic among the Piles and Stakes, and 
when they are well covered over, drive in ano- 
ther row or two as you ſee occaſion over them, 
ramming in the Earth in the void ſpaces, that it 
may lie cloſe, and keep in the Water: and ſo you 


muſt continue Stakes upon Stakes, ramming in the 


Earth till the Pond-head be of the height you de- 


ſign it: the inſide of the ſaid Dam muſt be very 


ſmooth and ſtreight, and if tis made very ſloaping 
on each (ide, tis the better, leaving a waſte to 
carry off your waſte Water in times of Floods or 
Rains. The depth of your Pond ſhould be about 
ſix Foot of Water at the deepeſt part; and if on 
the ſides are ſome Shoals for the Fiſh to Sun them- 
felves in, and to lay their Spawn on, it will be of 


advantage to your Ponds, as will likewiſe che ha- 


ving in other places Holes, hollow Banks, Roots 


| — An Iſlands, & c. ſor retiring places for your 
Fin. | 


When you have finiſh'd your Pond, and let in 
the Water, you may ſtore it with Carp and _— 
OS. w 
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which do the beſt together of any Fiſh, all other « 
Fiſh being devourers of their Spawn. But I think 4 
that if you have variety of Ponds, tis better to = 
keep all ſorts of Fiſh by themſelves, except you | | 
fore a Pond with Fiſh of Prey, as Jacks or Pearch; | 
and then you muſt put in Roach, Dace, Gudge- _— 
ons, or other very increaſing Fiſh for them to feed | 
upon: but not a Tench, as moſt Authors propoſe. | | 
For a Jack or a Perch will as ſoon, if not ſooner, 
ſeize on a Tench, than any other Fiſh, as found | 
by experience in a good Pond of mine that a Pike | 
got into by chance. d 1 hi | | 

Gravelly and ſandy Bottoms, eſpecially the lat- 
ter, are the beſt breeding Ponds; and a fart Soil 
with a white fat Water, as the waſhings of Hills, 
Commons, Streets, Sinks, ec. is the beſt to fatcen J 
all ſorts of Fiſh ; an inſtance of which I met with | 
from a Gentleman in Nottinghamſhire, that had a | 
{mall Pond at the bottom of a Hill upon che ſide 
of Which was a ſmall Village above which was a 
very good Spring that run thro* the middle of the 
Town, and met with all the Sinks and other 
Drains belonging to the Houſes, which it con- 
ſtantly (being a very large Spring) carried into 
the Fiſh- pond that was below the Hill, where my 
Friend aſſured me, that he had often put in Carps 
WW of four or five Inches long, that in a Years time 
gew to the length of eighreen Inches, which was 


1 
* 


WW confirm'd to me by ſeveral of his Neighbours, as 
Vell as himſelf; whereas the ordinary growth of 
2 Carp is, not above two or three Inches in that 
me. Only where ſuch Floods are too violent, it 
may be good to carry ſome part of them on one 
de of the Pond, that they may not carry away 
r Wl the Fiſh;; Carp is very apt to float away with 
ireſh Water. * / ' 


For ſtoring of your Pond, Carp is to be preferr'd 
„bor their goodneſe, quick growch, and great in- 
b "Wo Q creaſe 
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creaſe, they breeding five or fix times in a Year; 
Bur as 'the Female is eight or nine Years old be. 
fore ſhe breeds, you muſt take care conſtantly to 
keep a good ſtock of Females of that age in your 
Ponds, if you deſire a breeding Pond; indeed the 
Females ſhould never be killed, becauſe they are 
often very apt to die after their ſpawning. The 
Male Carp muſt be three or four Years old, and 
to every Female you may in a Pond that breeds 
well put from three or four Males to a dozen or 
more. | 

A Pond of an Acre of Land, if tis a ſeeding, 
and not a breeding Pond, will every/ Year feed 
well rwo hundred Carps of three Years old, three 
hundred of two Years old, and four hundred of a 
Year old. Carp delight in Marl-pits, or pits that 
have clean clay bortoms, new Ponds or old 
Ponds, full of Weeds, that are warm and ſhelter 
from the Winds, that have Grafs growing at the 
bottom or ſides, whereon they feed in hot Months. 
Carp and Tench thrive alſo mightily in Ponds ot 
Ditches near the Sea, where the Water is a little 
brackiſh : but they do not eat fo well as in clear 
Water. If Grains, Blood, Chickens Guts, Cc. be 
flung into a Pond, ic will much help to fatten the 


Fiſh, and to increaſe their growth. If you cleanſe a 


great ones, which a great ſtock of ſmall Fiſh in 4 


Pond of Weeds, do it at the fall of the Leaf, and 
not in the Spring, becauſe it rather increaſes than 
diminiſhes them. * U 

Your Pond ſhould every three or four Years be 
drain'd, and your Fiſh ſorted; if *tis a breeding 
Pond, you muſt take out the ſmaller ones to ſtore 
other Ponds with, and that you may nor ſtarve the 


Pond is apt to do. And therefore in feeding Pond 
tis beſt to keep them pretty near of a ſize. 
Ponds made at the head of a Chalky Spring are 


very good for Trows, who will mightily chrive i 


them. 
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them. Flounder: will both 8 
Pond, and eſpecially Clay Ponds, and grow m 

larger than thoſe in Rivers. | | 
All ſorts of Bicterns, Herons. Sea-Gulls 
fiſhers, Water · Rats, Water-Mice, Otters, Cc. are 
very great Enemies to Fiſh, and | therefore ſhould 
be deſtroyed, as much as you can; but the great- 
eſt deſtruction of Fiſh in Ponds, is occaſion'd hy 
the Froſt, to prevent which ſome propoſe. to 
break the Ice, and to lay in Pipes, Straw, Cc. to 
give air to the Fiſh, all which ways I have found 
to fail when my Ponds have been foul: but when 
clean, I have preſerv'd them without uſing of 
any of theſe ways; wherefore I cannot but think, 
that tis the foulneſs of the Ponds only that 
ſtencheth the Water: and therefore (not only for 
preſervation of Fiſh, but becauſe it much helps 
their breeding and feeding, by affording of them 
Earth to feed and lay their Spawn on) I would 
very often have Ponds cleanſed ; the Mud wheres 
of doth commonly more than pay the Charge; 


where you have a good bottom to caſt it out on ; 


but as tis much more chargeable and troubleſome 
to get out in and ſpringy Bottoms, where 
you cannot Cart it; ſo I ſhall adviſe that all Ponds 
made in ſuch ſhould be made like Moats, 
and not broad Ponds; that ſo when ever you have 
a mind to empty them, the Workmen may at one 


or two Throws at the moſt be able to caſt che 


Mud out on the Banks, for the price of which ſort 
of Work, every Pole ſquare of Mud that is cwelve 
Inches deep is worth Six-pence a Pole to fling 
our whete it may be done at one throw; but 
- + two is required tis worth Twelve-pence. a 
Having thus given you ati account of the benes 
fcial part of Hunbandry, | (hall next proceed to 
of 1-7; ies? Q. 4 | ths 
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The Art of Husbandry ; or 

the conſideration of ſeveral things that are injuri- 
ous to the Husbandman, with their Remedies. - 

Great Heats and Droughes are often very pre- 
judicial to the Farmer, in that they exſiccate and 
waſte the moiſture and vegetative Nature of the 
Earth, ſo that in a dry Year moſt of our Com- 
mons, or open Field Land yield but indifferent 
Crops either of Corn or Graſs: and tho dry Sum- 
mers are the moſt plentiſul of Corn, *tis becauſe 
we have fo much low Ground and incloſed Lands 
that are defended from the ſcorching heats of the 
Summer Air; the only remedy to prevent which 
are tall Incloſures and plenty of Water: The Fr, 
of which we have given direction about in the 
methods propoſed for the planting and ordering of 
Trees. But the Second in many places is more 
difficult ro remedy, tho tis what may be many 


ways effected, 5s 
Hirt, By ſi king of Wells, which where they 


are very deep, makes it very troubleſome and 
| 8 to raiſe the Water. 


Secondly, By bringing the Water jn Pipes: Gut- 
ters, &c. which is eaſily done where the Spring or 
Stream from whence you bring it is higher than 


| N place where you deſire to have it. 


Fbirdiy, By railing of the 1 with Pumps, 
Warer-wheels, Cc. 

Fourthly, By making of Cher or Recepracles 
for Water, for either the Rain or Winter-ſprings 
to fill, in which the Water may be kept throvgh- 
out the Summer. 

In which fore of Contrivances we are very def- 
cient, For in the mountainous Countries of Spam 
they have no Water but what they get this way. 
Alſo in Amſterdam and Venice they keep Rain-wa- 
ter in Cellars made on purpoſe for Ciſterns capa- 
cious enough to contain Water for. the whole Year, 


ir being renewed as often as che Rain falls, _ 
ors 
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fore the being pur te ſuch difficulties for the wa- 
tering of Cattle, and other inconveniences, for 
want of Water, as many are in ſeveral places is 
the effect of our want of Induſtry and Care, much 
more Rain falling here than on the Continent 
where theſe Pools and Ciſterns ſupply all their 
Wants for their Houſes, Cattle and Gardens; and 


yet we have thouſands of uſeleſs Acres for want 
of ſo eaſie a Remedy. 


If you deſign to make your Ciſterns under your C:fern:. 


Houle, as a Cellar, which is the beſt way to pre- 
ſerve it for culinary Uſes, you may lay the Brick 
or Stone with Terrace, and it will keep Water 
very well: or you may make a Cement to join the 
Bricks or Stones with, with a compoſition made of 
ſlacked ſifted Lime and Linſeed Oy! tempered toge- 
ther with Tow or Cotton-wool, Or you may lay a 
Bed of good Clay, and on that lay your Bricks for 
the Floor, then raiſe the Wall round about, leav- 
ing a convenient ſpace behind the Wall to ram in 
Clay, which may be done as faſt as you can raiſe 
the Wall: fo that when it is finiſh'd it will be a 
Ciſtern of Clay walled within with Bricks, and 
py in a Cellar, the Bricks will keep the Clay 
moiſt (altho empty of Watet) that it will never 
crack. This I have known to hold Water perſect- 
ly well in a ſhadowy place, tho' not in a Cellar. 
Thus in Gardens or any other places may ſuch 
Ciſterns be made in the Earth and cover'd over, 
the Rain-water being convey d thereto by decli- 
ning Chanels running unto it, into which the Al- 
leys and Walks may be made to caſt their Water 
in haſty Showers. Alſo in or near Houſes may 
the Water that falls from chem be conducted 
thereunto. 7 

But the uſual way to make Pools of Water on 
Hills and Downs for Cattle, is to lay a good Bed 
of Clay near half a Foot thick; and after a long 
wr Q; | and 
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Chalk rubbiſh, which they beat ſmall, and when 


The 4 of Hushandry ; or 
and laborious ramming thereof, they lay another 
courſe of Clay about the ſame thickneſs, and ram 


that alſo very well; and pave it very well with 
Flints or other Stones, which not only preſerves 


the Clay from the tread of the Cattle, &. but 


from Chapping by the Wind or Sun at ſuch time 
as the Pool is empty, Note alſo, That if there be 
the leaſt hole or crack in the bottom, it will ne. 

ver hold Water, unleſs you renew the whole I 
bour ; or you may make a Ciftern or Pool to 
hold Water by daubing of it with Clay and Mortar, 
and after draw it over with Mortar ; if any cleſt 
happen, ſtop it with a Cement of clean Hair and 
Tallow mix d with unſlack d Lime and Yolks of 
Eggs well beat, and made into Powder, and mix'd 
well together. I am told that in Wiltſhire upon 
the top of the dry chalky Hills where there js 
any deſcent to catch the Water, they make 
Ponds, the bottom of which they cover with 


any Rain comes to moiſten jt they ram it well, and 


, Jrive Cattle into it, and fold Sheep on it to tram- 


Fa 


it and it makes it hold Water. 

Heat and Draught do nor always attend us, 
nor do = ſo — aft us, eſpecially in 
the greateſt pare or proportion of this Country, 
but Fae 5 have alſo a ſhare of a ſupra- abundant 
Cold and Moiftyre. The Cold that moſt afflicts 
the Hugbandman, i is the bitter Froſts that 
times happen in the Winter or Spring, and are 
beyond our Power either to foreſee or prevent ; 
yet that they may not injure us ſo far, as other- 
wiſe they might, we ſhall propoſe the Nr 

ies or Preventions. 

Some Lands are more inclineable and ca 
ped by their Nature or Situation do by oper 
or wet, than others are; as thoſe that lie on a 
gold Clay or Chalk, more chan thoſe char lie n 
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2 warm Sand or Gravel; thoſe that lie moiſt, 
than thoſe that lie dry; and thoſe that lie on the 
North or Eaſt ſides of Hills, than thoſe that lie on 
the South or Weſt : therefore tis good to plant or 
ſow ſuch Trees, Grains or Plants that can leaſt a- 
bids the cold in ſuch Grounds as are more warms- 
ly ſituated, as I obſerved before. 
And tho tis not an eaſie thing to alter the Na- 
ture of the Ground, yet tis ſeſible to take away 
the offenſive moiſture, that doth ſo much cool the 
* as I have ſhewed before in the methods uſed 
, draining of Grounds : and alſo to place ſuch 
artificial Sheſters againſt the cold, as may very 
much remedy this inconvenience, as we ſee tis 
moſt evident, that Froſts have a greater influence 
where the Air hath its free paſſage, than where 
it is obſtructed; for which end, Incloſures 
and planting of Trees, Cc. are a great preſerva- 
tive, eſpecially ſuch Incloſures as are made in 
Cornwall and Devonſhire. The Bank-fence is like- 
wiſe a good ſhelter tor the Land and the Cattle. 
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Tho great Rains and too much wet prove in- %. 


jurious to ſuch Lands as are of themſelves moiſt 
and flat, as I ſaid before : yet the greateſt injury 


it doth to the Husbandman is in Harveſt-time, - 


againſt which che beſt remedy is Expedicion, 
Worthy of Commendation is the Practice uſed 
in ſeveral places of laying up their Wheat-ſheaves 
in very large Shocks or Heaps in the Fields, ſo as 
to abide any wet. The manner of doing of this I 
have already deſcrib'd. Whereas in other places 
they leave all to the Weather, tho their Land lie 
remote from Barns, to their very great damage. 
do much are ſome People guided by the cuſtom 
of the place, rather than their own reaſon. 
Where Lands lie two or three Miles from the 
Owners Barns as jin ſome places in Champaigne 
Countries they do, the cover d Reek Stayal (much 
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in uſe Weſtward) muſt needs prove of great ad. 


vantage in wet Harveſts. 
Where Lands lie at a far diſtance one from a. 


nother, ſeveral Barns built, as the Land requireth, 


are very- convenient for the more ſpeedy houſing 
of Corn, for the better preſerving of it, the more 
eaſie thraſhing it out, the more convenient fo. 
thering of che Cattle with the Straw, and for the 
cheaper diſpoſing of the Soil for the improvement 
of the Land, as is practis d in the Clay Countries 
of Suſſex, where their Gate-ways between their 
Incloſures are ſo miry (they having no Gravel to 
mend them with) that chey cannor (except ir be 


a dry Summer) Cart between one Field and ano- 


ther, For which reaſon a Farm of fifry Pound 
per Annum, hath commonly too, if not three Barns, 
belonging to it ; with as many Cow-yards to fo- 
ther Cattle in, adjoining, to prevent carting of their 
Corn, Dung, Fodder, &. whereas a great Barn 
cannot lie near to every part of a large Farm, and 
the Corn muſt be more expos'd to the wet in 2 
rainy Harveſt. ne 

High Winds prove very pernicious and injuri- 
ous to the Husbandman in ſeveral reſpects to his 
Building, Fruic-Trees, Hops, Corn, &c. as many 
in the plain open Countries find by woful expe- 
rience: to prevent which, as to Building, we find 
by common experience, that Trees are the only 


and moſt proper Safeguard ; for which the Yew is 


the beſt, altho' it be long a growing : only tis to be 
obſerv d, that the Trees ſhould not be planted ſo 
near the Building, as that their fall may any 
ways indanger them, 
Timber or other Trees which are alſo ſubject to 
be ſubverted, or broken by high Winds, to abate 
the largeneſs of their Heads by cutting of their 
ſpreading Arms, a Yard or ſo from the Body, 
proves a gocd prevention, eſpecially the Elm _ 
ough 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
ought oſten to have its Boughs ſhred up, or elſe it 
will be very ſubject to be injured by high Winds, 
Hops, of any Plant the Husbandman propaga- 
teth, receive the moſt damage from high Winds, 
which may in ſome meaſure be prevented againſt 


che Spring Winds, which nips the young Buds, and 


afterward bloweth them from the Poles; a good Pale 
or Thorn. hedge much advantageth them. Bur a- 
gainſt the boiſterous Winds when they are at the 
tops of the Poles, a tall row of Trees incompaſ. 
fing the whole Hop-garden, is the beſt ſecurity in 
our power to give them. Be ſure alſo to let their 
Poles be firm and deep in the Ground. 

As to Corn, Winds ſometimes prove an injury 
toit in the Ear, when they are accompanied with 
great Rains, by lodging of it, The only remedy 


is to cut it betimes, and to let it lie long on the 


Gavel to kill the Weeds, and to harden the Grain, 
which will never grow nor receive nouriſhment 
aſter the Stalks are broke, or much bow'd down 
to the Ground. But the greateſt injury is to the 
Winter Corn when it is young, the fierce bitter 
Blaſts in Spring deſtroying whole Fields, which 
nothing is a preventer of bur Incloſures. | 
Blights and Mill-dews have been generally taken 
to be the ſame thing, which hath begotten much 
error, and the was and means uſed for the pre- 
vention and cure have miſcarried thro* the igno- 
rance of the Diſeaſe. For, | 
Mill. deu is quite another thing from blaſting. 
Mill deus being cauſed, as ſome ſay, from the con- 
denſation of a fat and moiſt exhalation in a hot 
and dry Summer, from the Bloſſom and Vegeta- 
bles of the Earth, and alſo from the Earth it (elf, 
which by the coolneſs and ſerenity of the Air is 
condenſed into a fat glutinous matter, and falls on 
the Earth again, part whereof reſts on the Leaves 


of the Oak and other Trees, whoſe Leaves are 


ſmooth, 
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ſmooth, and do not eaſily admit the moiſture in- 

to them, as the Elm or other rougher Leaves do 
which Mill-dews become the principal Food of the I 
Bees, being of it ſelf ſweet, and eaſily convertible 
into Honey. 

Other part thereof reſts on the Ears and Stalks of 
Wheat, beſpotting the Stalks with a different colour 
from the natural, being of a glutinous ſubſtance 
by the heat of the Sun, and fo binds up the young 
tender cloſe Ears of the Wheat, that it prevents 
the growth and compleating of the imperfect Grain 
therein, which occaſioneth it to be very light in 

Harveſt, and to yield a poor lean Grain, for which 
reaſon many reckon the bearded Wheat not ſo 
ſubject to it, as the other, the Beards defending of 
the Ear from it. | | 
Some think Mill-dews to proceed from Vapours 
ariling from the Dung, and ſo falls upon the Corn; 
becauſe Lands new dunged are the meſt ſubject 
to it. N 
But if after the Mill-dew falls, a Shower ſuc- 
 ceeds or the Wind blows ſtifly, it waſheth or ſha- 
* keth it off, and are the only natural remedies a- 
gainſt this Diſtemper. 
| Some adviſe in the Morning after the Mill-dew 
\ is fallen, and before the riſing of the Sun, that 
two Men go at ſome convenient diſtance in the 
Furrows, holding a Cord ſtretched ſtreight berwixt 
them, carrying of it ſo that it may ſhake off the 
Dew from the tops of the Corn, before the heat 
of the Sun has thicken'd it. | 
Grounds, 


It is a ſo adviſed to ſow Wheat in open 
where the Wind may the better ſhake off the Dew, 
this being look d upon to be the only inconveni- 
ency Incloſures are ſubject unto, but it is evident 
that the Field Lands are not exempted from Mill- 
dews, nor yet from Smut, where it is more than 
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Some ſay, that Lands that have been ſubject to 


Mill-dews many Years, have been cured by ſowing 
of Soot with, or juſt after the Corn. 9 


'Tis obſervable, that after a wet Summer, Corn Blighrs. 


js apt to be blighted ; the reaſon of which is, that 
the overmuch Moiſture that lies continually at 
the Roots of the Corn, maketh it run — to 
Straw, and little ro Corn; and at ſuch time as the 
Corn ſhould Kern, the moiſt Vapours, exhaled by 


the Sun from the wet Ground, do in the nature of - 


a Mill-dew, prevent the due growth of the Grain 
in the Ear. | 

'Tis obſerv'd, that when theſe Mill-dews ariſe, 
or Blights fall, they inſect one ſort of Grain 
generally, as ſometimes only Wheat, ſometimes 
Oats, &c. the like happens among Fruits; ſome- 
times Apples are generally blaſted ; ſometimes on- 
ly Pears, ſometimes only Cherries, Walnuts, Fil- 
berts, Plumbs, &c. 


Smuttineſs in Corn happens from very different Smut ineſi. 


Cauſes, to what Mill-dew and Blights do, it being 
chiefly to be found in dry Summers, and is occa- 
hon'd from too much rankneſs and fatneſs of the 
Land : it being obſerv'd, that ſtrong Lands are to 
be (own with Hemp, Barly, Peaſe, and ſuch like, 
to abate the fertility thereof, before it be ſown 
with Wheat, which would otherwiſe be ſubject to 
Smuttineſs. 

It is likewiſe confidently affirm'd, that the fow-. 
Ing of Wheat mix'd with ſmutty Corn, generally 
produces a fmutty Crop, unleſs it be ſteeped in 
Brine all night, and then mix'd in the Morning 
juſt before ſowing, with Lime beat ro Powder, 
which is eſteemed a certain remedy. Only you 
muſt obſerve, that what Corns are light, and 
— 2 the top of the Brine, are to be ſcum- 
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You 
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Lou may alſo prepare your Ground with Lime, 
Zoot, or other ſaline Manure, and it will produce 
Corn free from Smut, only Dung is reckon'd x 
cauſer of it, if *ris laid on juſt before ſowing ; and 
Land often ſown with the ſame Seed, or much 
out of heart, is ſubject to Smurrineſs, as hath been 
found by experience, where the ſame and diff. 
rent Seed hath been ſown on two ſorts of Land. 
If you have ſmutty Ears among your Corn, ſo 
as to black the reſt of your Corn, if you deſign it 
for Seed, pick out the black Ears: but if for Sale, 
you muſt take it and waſh it in two or three wa. 
ters, till you ſee all the blackneſs quite gone: 
which done, drain away the water clean, and lay. 
ing the Corn on Cloths or Coverlids, lay it is 
the heat of the Sun, and ſo dry it again, till it be 
ſo hard that it will grind. But if the time of the 
Year will not ſerve for the Sun's drying of it, then 
dry it on a Kiln, with a very ſoft gentle fire, and 
> cool it in the Air, to recover the ſweetneſs again, 
and the Corn will be as ſerviceable gs any other, 
only for Seed, it will by no means do; and there- 
fore it concerns every Countryman to take heed, 
that the Corn he buys for that uſe be not waſhed, 

To know which from other Corn, you may 
take itup in your Hand, and if the Corn look 
bright, clear and ſhining, being all of one intire 
colour, you may be ſure 'tis unwaſh'd : but if it 

look whiter at the ends than in any other part, 
and that the whiteneſs is blackiſh, and not ſhining, 
you may conclude it to be waſhed Corn. 

Again, pur three or four Grains in your Mouth, 
and chew them, and if the taſte be ſweet and plea- 
ſane, and grind mellow and gently berween your 
Teeth, tis good. But if it have a bitteriſh raw 

' taſte, and grind hard between your Teeth with 
much rougtineſs, then hath the Corn been waſh'd 
and dry'd again, and is not good for Seed ; — 

7 
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when Corn is more than ordinarily dry, both are 
in ſigns, and ſhew either imperſect Corn, or bad 
keeping : for good Corn always holds an indiffe- 
rent temperature betwixt dry and moiſt, and will 
always feel cool and ſlippery in the running of it. 
zut ſome ſay that if Wheat be Smutty, or Mill-dew- 
ed, if in the thraſhing of ic you mix Barly chaff 
with it; it will cure it. | x54 | 
There is much Land in England that is capable 
of very great improvement, by removing of theſe 
common and ſtubborn Obſtacles, as Stones, Shrubs, 
Buſhes, Goſs, Broom, c. which are naturally 
produced 'in many places, and are a very great 
prejudice to Land, by ſucking out the heart. and 
farneſs.of it, or by occaſioning a burning Drought 
upon it. As, a / | 
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Stones, where they are too thick upon a hot Stone. 


burning gravelly Land, are of good uſ& to mend 
ways with; or to lay to the Roots of Trees, Cc. 
being picked up and laid in heaps, and ſo carried 
off. But there are ſome very cold chalky Clays 
upon the tops of bleak Hills much expoſed to high 
Winds and nipping Froſt, that the Stones are a 
fafeguard to the Corn that grows on them, by 
the keeping of the Roots of it warm in Winter, 
and ſheltering of it by their ſhade in Summer, 
from the ſcorching heat of the Sun. Some of theſe 
ſorts of Lands that the Stones have been carried 
off, would neither bear Corn nor Graſs, till they 
were carried on again. | mg 


Shrubs and Buſhes are very great annoyances 3, 


to the Husbandman, the difficulty and charges of 
pulling them up, being the principal impediment 
of their removal, to them that are ignorant of the 
way of doing ir the moſt dextrous ways. Where 
they are tall and grow thick, the quickeſt way ol 
pulling them up, is to incloſe in a Timber Chain 
u many of them as you can, and to clap to them 

C7 2 
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a Team of Horſes, and fo to tear them up: and 
when that Parcel is eradicated, then 2 
many more. Bur if they are not big enough for this 

way, or grow too thin, the following Inſtrument is 
E the beſt for this purpoſe, and 
| alſo for Furz, B ec. At 

A is a long Handle of Wood a. 

bout four Foot long, at B is an 

Iron Hook jagged; at C is x 

little Hook, which they uk 

thus: they put che Handle A 

a ſloap from them and keich 

the Stem or Stalk of the Broom 

or Buſh they deſign to pull up 
in the Hook at B, and from 
that they bend the Stem to the 
little Hook at C, this occaſions 
the holding of the Stem that it 
do not flip and ſo ſetting of 
their Shoulders to the upper end of the Handle 
at D as it ſtands ſloa ping, they raiſe up the Buſh 
or Broom ; the price of doing of which, where a 
Man hath 14 d. a Day is to pull up a load 0 
Buſhes or Broom which they reckon to contain 
ſixty Faggots for 2 5. which Faggots being well 
bound ought to contain four Foot and a half in 
circumference : But where the Buſhes are ſhort, 
and grow upon old Stubs they muſt be ſtubbed 
with a Mattock, the price of which where the 
Buſhes grow thick is 3 4. a Pole ſquare ; bur if you 
will have che Land dug up, that ſa you may be 
fore to clear the Land of the Roots, and to kill 
them, the common price is 4 d. a Pole, the Owner 

of che Land having the Buſhes and Roots. 

Fe- Some Lands are much given to the bearing of 
Parz,, eſpecially ſuch as are inclining to Sand. it i 

deſtroy d either by iplowing up, burning and mend- 
ing of it well with Marle, Lime, Dang, Ce. ke 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 239 
planting of Acorns among them, which the Furz 
will ſhelter and ſhade till they get up above them, 
ind then the Oaks will deſtroy the Furz by drop- 
ping on them. | 
But the moſt pernicious Plant that grows upon Brom. 
Land is Broom, which, as it ſheds no Leaves, ſo 
xis continually ſucking the heart of the Land it 
grows upon. The only way to kill ir, is to — 
it up, to plow the Land, and Burn bate, and Ma- 
nure it very well with Dung, Aſhes, Cc. but the 
only effectual remedy for it is Chalk and Marle, 
If you deſign the deſtroying it on Paſture Land, 
tis better to cut it up in May, when the Sap is in 
it; becauſe by that means, you kill the Root: 
whereas if you will pull it up you are apt to 
leave ſtrings behind, the leaſt of which will grow. 

If well laid, it will make an excellent Thatch for 
Houſes or Barns. | | 

Ling, Heath, &c. being much of the ſame Na- 
ture, I ſhall paſs them by, becauſe they are cured by 
the ſame remedies, and only obſerve that Heath 
in many place being very neceſſary for firing 
where other fewel is not to be got; the cutting 
up of the Turf is a very good way to deſtroy it, 
eſpecially if the Aſhes be laid on the places wheres 
tis cut off, it being an extraordinary good Manure 
for Land: the price of cutting of the Turf is 8 4. 
4 five hundred of Turf being reckon'd to 


4 ; 
Next unto theſe Shrubs, I think Fern one of the Fin. 
worſt of Weeds, and tis as hard to deſtroy, where 
it has any thing of a deep Soil to root in. I have 
ſeen the Roots of it in ſome Grounds, eight Foot 
deep. The beſt cure is often mowing of them, 
while in Graſs. If you plow them up, plentifully 
dung ing of them and Aſhes are very good: but 
the certameſt core for them is Urine. Fern cut 
when the Sap is in it, and left to rot upon the 
4 a Ground, 
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Ground, is a very great improver of Land: if you 
burn chem when they are ſo cut, their Aſhes will 
yield double the quantity of Salt, that any other 
Vegetable will do. In ſeveral places of the North 

they mow them green and burning of them to 
Aſhes, make the Aſhes up into Balls with a little 
water which they dry in che Sun, and uſe them to 
waſh their Linen with, for which uſe they eſteem 

it near as good as Soap. N 
Thiftler, Thiſtles ate a great annoyance to ſome Land, by 
killing the Graſs, Corn, & c. alcho' it be a ſure to. 
ken of the ſtrength of the Land. The way to de- 
ſtroy them is to cur them up by the Roots before 
ſeeding time, that they may not by cheir flying 

Seeds increaſe themſelves, _ TY 

Ruſbes, Flags, and ſuch like Aquaticks are beſ 
deſtroyed by draining; ſo that you cut their Drains 
below the Roots thereof, that it may take away 
the matter that feeds them and by laying of Aſhes 
or Soot on them, and alſo by plowing of them up, 
and laying of the Land in high Ridges to drain, 
and by mowing. | 
rich- Twichgraſs is a very pernicious Weed to ſome 
i.. Land, by keeping of it looſe, hollow, and by draws 

ing away the virtue of the Ground, to the preju- 
dice of the Corn ſown upon it, tho? it be Lilled 

Ic beſpeaks the Land to be of a cold, ſour Nacure; 

the beſt remedy is good fallowing in dry Weather, 
and harrowing it well, with good manuring of it 
wich Lime, Dung, Aſhes, Chalk, &c. White Oats 
are likewiſe a good ſeed to ſow on ſuch Land, be- 
emauſe they are ſown late, and come up quick to o- 
ver- top it. Burn-bating of this Land is an efkual 
way alſo of deſtroying it. 


2 019 
Goeoſe-graſre.' Gooſe graſs or Wild Tanſie is a Weed that ſtrong 


Clays are very ſubject to; The beft cure of which 
is mowing of it in Summer, and well dunging of the 
Land, and never to plow the Land out of — 
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Green werd or Mod. wax, if cut while green and 


made Hay of, Sheep will eat it in Winter. 

Some Lands are more prone and ſubject to 
Weeds, and that in ſome Years more than others: 
for the deſtroying of which in Corn-Lands, the 
laying of them dry, and good fallowing is the beſt 
remedy : but for Pafture-Land, ſometimes mow- 
ing is good. Soot and Aſhes, eſpecially upon cold 
Lands, or Lands run over with Moſs, are an ex- 
traordinary improvement. 
The Fox is a Beaſt very pre) 


Lambs, Poultry, Geeſe, &c. eſpecially in places 
that are near great Foreſt-woods and covert places. 
The beſt way for deſtroying of them is with Gins, 
or Traps, after this manner; if you deſign to ſhoot 
them, procure a Sheep's Paunch, and ty ing of it to 
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udicial to the Hus- Fer. 
bandman, by taking away, and deſtroying of his 


a long ſtick rub your Shoes well upon it, chat the 


Fox may have no ſcent of your Feet, and draw 
the Paunch after you, with which make a Trail of 
a Mile or two in length; which order ſo as to 
bring it near ſome thick headed Tree. At which 


lace when you have made your Trail, leave your 


unch, and with your Gun get up into the Tree; 
and as ſoon as it begins to be dark, you will ſee 
him come by you, upon the ſcent of the Trail, 
where you may ſhoot him. Obſerve, that you 


draw the Trail to windward of the Tree, if you | 


can. 
But if you have a mind to catch them with a 
Steel trap, which is the ſureſt way; chuſe a place 
to ſee it, in a plain part of a large Field, let it 
be out of the way of oll Paths, but not near ei- 
ther a Hedge or any ſhelter. Open your. Trap, 
and lay it upon the Ground, and cut our in the 
Turf juſt the form thereof, and rake out ſo much 
Earth as may make room to lay it, covering of it 
again very neatly with the Turf you cut out; and 
ha R becauis 
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off his Leg and be gone. | 
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in a new caſt up Mole-hill, and fill the joints with 


which will make him approach the Trap with the 


becauſe the joints of che Turf will noe cloſe exaQ- 
ly, get ſome of the fine Mould that is to be found 


it, taking ſome Graſs, and ſticking of it in the 
Mouldy as if. it grew there. Make all fo fine and 
plain, as that it may deceive your own Eye to 
look upon it. About eight or ten Yards from the 
Trap three ſeveral ways, ſcatter ſome of the fine 
Mold that you had out of the Mole- hill, very 
thin, upon a place about fourteen or fifteen In- 
ches ſquare: and upon theſe places, and where 
the Trap is, lay two or three ſmall bits of Cheeſe, 
and with a Sheeps Paunch, as is before directed, 
draw s Trail of about a Mile long, to each of 
the three places, that are at a diſtance from the 
Trap, and from thence. to the Trap, that ſo the 
Fox may come upon one of them places firſt, 
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more boldneſs, where you will ſeldom fail of him, 
only you muſt obſerve not to faſten your Trap 
but to leave it looſe, that he may draw it to the 
Hedge-ſide, or to ſome Covert, or elſe he will bite 


2 -.&- -: 


Some bend down a Stick in the Wood, and ſet 
a Trap for them in their Paths, like that which W 
is ſet for Woodcocks, which hangs them, and Bad- © 5; 
gers up too. | by 

Badger are almoſt as pernicious a Beaſt as the 
Fox, only they are not ſo ſubtil, nor can they fo in 
eaſily catch their Prey: but what they can catch, I b. 
as new fallen Lambs, young Pigs, and Poultry, I r 
they are as bad. The way to catch them is with an 
the aforementioned Trap, or to ſet a Steel - trap, ot 
to dig a pit in their Paths that is ſive Foot deep, 
and about four Foot long, making of it narrow at 
the top and bottom, and wide in the middle. This 
muſt be covered with ſome ſmall Sticks and Leaves 
laid over it, ſo as that the Badger may 2 
| * 
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when he comes upon it. Sometimes a Fox may be — 
catched in one of theſe pits; but tis very rare: | 
for he is very cautious of his footing. Some hunt 
them into their holes on a Moon-ſhine Night, and 
dig them out. Ki 43d 1 

Otters are very great deſtroyers of Fiſh, eſ peci- Otters. 
ally in Ponds, to which they will in a Night tra- 
vel over Land ten or twelve Miles; their common 
aboad is under the Root or Stem of ſome Tree 
near the Water. Whence ſhe expects her Food 
by her diving and hunting under Water : ſo that 
few- Fiſh are able to eſcape her. They are either 
taken by ſnaring them under the Water by the 
River-ſide; or by hunting of them with Dogs, 
where you may make uſe of the Spear. 

In ſeveral places the Husbandman ſuffers much 
by Hares and Coneys, which eat the Corn, Trees, &. 
when it is young, eſpecially in hard Winters. 

The Hare is no great deſtroyer of Corn; yet Here. 
where there are many of them, the Countryman 
may leſſen their number as he ſees cauſe, either 
by hunting or courſing of them at ſeaſonable times, 
or by tracing them in the Snow, 

Coney: are deſtroy d or taken either by Ferrets corey, 
or Purſe-nets in their Burrows, or by Hayes, Curs, 
Spaniels or Tumblers bred up for that purpoſe, or 
by Gins, Pit falls, or Snares. . 

Poll-cats, Weaſels and Stoats, do a great deal of 
injury to Warrens, Dore-houſes, Hen-rooſts, &. 
but the way of taking them in Hutches, Iron- 
traps, Cc. are ſo well known, that I need not ſay 
any thing of it. 7 
To prevent Poll-cats or ſuch like frotn deſtroy- pul: cin 
ing your Pigeon-houle, if you have a conveniency, 

ace it in an Ifland where you may have ſome 

tch or Chanel of Water round it, and it will pr 5 
ſerve it from Vermin; there being not one Beaft of 


Prey that will take che Water. 4 = 
| T 4 
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» Moles are a very pernicious Enemy to Husban - 
dry, by looſening of the Earth, and deſtroying the 
Roots of Corn, Graſs, Herbs, Flowers, Cc. 

In the Southern parts of England, their yſual 
way of deſtroying of them is by Traps that fall 
on them, and ſtrike ſharp Tines or Teeth through 
them; which are ſo common, that they need no 
Deſcription. | 

The beſt ſort of Trap is made after this Faſhion, 
Take a ſmall Board of about three Inches and a half 
broad, and five Inches long on one fide thereof; 
raife two ſmall round Hoops or Arches, one at 
each end, like unto the two end Hoops or Bails of 
a Carrier's Waggon, capacious enough for a Mole 
to creep through eaſily; in the middle of the Board 
make a hole about the bigneſs of a Gooſe-quill, for 
to put into which have a ſhort Stick about two 
Inches and a half long; one end of which muſt be 
fitted to the ſaid hole, and the other a little fork'd, 
Alſo you muſt cut a Hazel, or other Stick about a 
Yard or a Yard and half long, that being ſtuck in- 
to the Ground, may ſpring -up. Then make a 
link of Horſe hair very ſtrong, and that will eaſily 
ſlip, and faſten it to the end of the Stick that ſprings, 
Have alſo in readineſs four ſmall hooked Sticks, 
and go to the furrow or paſſage of the Mole and 
after you have eperrd it, fit in the little Board 
with the bended Hoops downward fo that the 
Mole when ſhe paſſes that way, may go directly 
through the two femicircular Hoops. But before 
you fix the Board downward put the Hair-ftring 
through the hole in che middle of the Board, and 
place it round, that it may anſwer to the two 

Hoops, and wich the ſmall Stick /gently put into 
the hole to ſtop the knot of the Hair-ſpring, (but 


not enter'd too far into the hole) place it in the 
Earth in the Moles paflage, and by chruſting in 
the four hooked Sticks, faſten it, and cover > mw 
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Earth; and when the Mole paſſes that way, (ei- 
ther the one way or the other, by diſplacing or re- 
moving of the ſmall Stick that hangs perpendicu- 
larly downwards, the knot paſſes through the hole, 
and the ſpring takes the Mole about the neck. 
Others deſtroy them with a Spaddle, waiting in 
the Mornings and Evenings for. them ; at which 
times they uſually ſtir, and immediately caſt them 
up, eſpecially about March, when they breed, by 
turning up the Hills that they breed under, they 
uſually making their Neſts in the greater Hills, 
which are eaſily diſcern d. Then alſo will the old 
ones come to ſeek their young, which you may pre- 
ſently take. n 711 
The Pot-trap is by ſome much commended, 
which is a deep Earthen Veſſel ſet in the Ground 
with the brim even' with the bottom of the Mole- 


tracts; the chief time of ſetting of which is in theit 


Bucking time, which is in March. 

Alſo where Moles annoy your Gardens, Mea- 
dows, or ſuch places as you are not willing to dig, 
or break much, the fuming of the holes with Brim- 


ſtone, Garlick, or other unſavoury things, will 


drive them out of the Ground that was before in- 
teſted with them; and the putting of a dead Mole 
into a common haunt, will make chem abſolucely 
to forſake it. 


Of Mice and Rats, 


* 
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Every one is ſenſible of the great injuries theſe Mice and 


Nurſeries of Trees in their Gardens, or where they 
ſow and plant Beans, Peaſe, Cc. and in their 
Houſes, Barns, and Corn-rick.  —* . 
In the Fields, Orchard, Gardens, Cc. the com- 
mon way of catching of them, is by placing of an 
Exthen Pot in the Ground about half full of water, 


R 3 which 


J. 


Vermin do both in the Field, and where they raiſe ** 
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which they cover with a Board with a hole in the 
middle thereof, and cover the Bozrd wich Hawm, 
Straw, or ſuch like rubbiſh, under which the Mice 
ſeeking for ſhelter, creep into the holes where they 
find the Pot ready to receive them. | 

Some place three Sticks in the form of a Figure 
of 4, which they bait with a piece of Cheeſe, and 
upon it lay -a Tyle, which falling down when they 

touch it, kills them: this is a very good Trap for 
to catch them within Gardens and Orchards, and 
ſuch like places. 0 

In Staffordſhire they put Birdlime round the holes, 

which the Mice and Rats run through in their 
Houſes, Barns, &c. which, they fay, ſticks fo to 

their Skins, that they will never leave ſcratching till 
they kill themſelves. \ 

Some ſtrew Sand amongſt their Corn, which, 

f they ſay, prevents their burrowing in it; becauſe 
| bol its falling into their Ears. 

As for the making of Stavalls, Graneries; Barns, 

ce. that the Mice and Rats cannot come at the 

Corn that is in them, I haye already given you 

directions how to make them. 


/ Kites, Hawks, &c. 


Kites, Hawks, and other Birds of Prey, wait for 
Pigeons, Chickens, Pheaſants, Cc. for which res- 
ſon *cis neceſſary that the Countryman be conſtant- 
ly provided with a good Foling- piece to deſtroy 
and ſcare them away. 
© Alſo you may place ſmall Iron- gins about the 
breadth of ones hand made like a Fox-gin and bar 
ted with raw Fleſh, which is a yery good way to 
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Alſo by ſtraining of Lines or pieces of Nets over 
the places where you keep Chickens, Pheaſants, 
or ſuch like, you may fright chem away. Þ 

Crows, Ravens, Rooks and Magpies are great an- 
noyances to Corn, both at Seed time, pulling of 
it up by the Roots whilſt it is young; and feed- 


ing on it alſo at Harveſt : a good Fowling-piece is 
the beſt Inſtrument at preſent ; but the only way 


to deſtroy the Kind of them would be ſome pub- 
lick Law to incourage the deſtruction of their 
Neſts and Young, which are ſo obvious at their 
building time, that it ſeems to be a very eaſie 
work, and much better than any other way. 
Several inventions of Scare-crows there are to 
keep them from Corn, amongſt which this is e- 
ſteemed the moſt effectual, viz. To dig a hole in 
ſome obvious place where the Crows, &c. annoy 
your Corn, let it be about a Foot deep or more, 
and near two Foot over, and ftick long black Fea- 
thers of a Crow or other Fowl round the edges 
thereof, and ſome at the bottom: ſeveral of theſe 
holes may be made, if your Ground be large; and 
where theſe holes are thus dreſſed, the Crows will 
not dare to feed. | Sf 
Dead Crows, & c. hanged up do much terriſis 
them; but amongſt Cherry-trees, and other Fruit 
Trees, which are much prejudiced by them, draw 
a Packthread or ſmall Line from Tree to Tree and 
faſten here and there a black Feather, and ir is 
ſufficient, 3: Ip 
Pigeons are a very pernicious Fowl to the pubs 
lick, and bring but little profit to the Owners — 
I could ever find) where they muſt be fed in Win- 
ter and at Benting time, which you muſt do in 
all places, except the Clay Countries where they 
ſow great quantities of Grey-peaſe and Horſe-beans, 
_— are ſow'd forward in the Year, as I ſhew'd 
ore, 
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g The only way to get rid of them, is to affright 
them with ſhooting Powder at them, and to hang up 


Jayt. 


Feathers in Lines as was before directed for Crows 

and other Birds, f | 

Fay are great devourers of Beans, Peaſe, 
ies, and other Garden Fruits; but are eaſily 


met wichall, if you are watchful in a Morning ear- 


ly, by lying in ambuſh for them, ſometimes chang- 
ing your place, leſt they diſcover you: but if chey 
do, they commonly make but ſhort flights as it 
were from Tree to Tree, fo that you may eaſily 


purſue them where you have any thing of ſhelter - 


ro get behind. _— 

A ü very good way to take them, is to drive a 
Stake into the Ground about four Foot high a- 
bove the ſurſace of the Earth; let the Stake be 
made picked at the top, that the Jay may not ſet- 
tle on it, and within a Foot or thereabouts of the 
top of the Stake, bore a hole through about three 
quarters of an Inch Diameter, fic a Pin or Stick 
to the hole abcut fix or eight Inches long, and 
make a Loop or Spring of Horſe-hair faſtned to a 


Stick or Wand of Hazel that may be entred into 


the Stake at a hole near the Ground, and by bend- 


ing of the Stick up put the Loop of Horſe-haic 
through the upper hole, and put the ſhort Stick a 
little way into the hole, and lay the Loop round 
on the ſhort Stick, that the Jay when he comes 
may find this reſting, place to ſtand conveniently 
amongſt his Food, ſo as that when he pearches on 
the ſhort Stick he may by his weight cauſe it to 
fall which will give the Spring the advantage of 
catching the Jay by the Legs. This is a very good 
way of taking of them, if tis placed amongſt 
Beans, Peaſe, or ſuch things as the Jay haunts, it 
being their uſual cuſtom to hop from Tree to Tree, 
or any thing they can meer withall, 140% 
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Buds in Spring time which contain the Bloſſoms 
and are the only hope of the ſacceeding Year.” 
If January 


will be very buſie in the Garden. The Trees there 
growing being forwarder than in the Field in a 
cold Winter. I have known ſo many of them in 
a Garden, that in-a little time they have almoſt 
totally unbudded the Plumb troes, Sm 
Cc. of a whole Tw. % 11191 om 

They are eaſily taken off with a Fowling: piece, 
only you muſt be cautious that your Shor ſpoil'n nor 
your young Layers or Branches of your Trees. 

This Bird is ſo bold that no ſcare Crow or 0 
ther thing will frighten him from the Trees he de- 
lights to feed on; but on the Morocco Plum or 
the Damſon, he will ſettle and feed, notwithiſtand- 
ing all you can do: ſo that the beſt way — 
ſerve theſe Buds, is to Birdlime the Twigs. 


Goldfinches are very injurious to the Gooſeberry Goldfinches. 


Buds, coming in flights, and cleanſing of a whole 
Garden of them immediately, as the Bulfinches will 
the Bud of the Currant- trees: the remedies — 
them are the ſame with the other.. 


The Chaffinch, Green. finch, T irmouſe, 4 aller chef 
ſmall Birds are injurious to ſome Fruits; but not Ac bes. 


like thoſe: beſore mentioned, who will prey upon 
the Buds of all ſorts of Fruit Trees, under the very 


Nets that cover the Trees, and near unto 0 dead : 


Bodies that hang on them. | 

Sparrows, altho' they are but ſmall, yer ate thay 
a numerous generation of Corn eaters : it is un- 
known how much they devour, and what à great 
damage they are to the anne —— 
in ſcarce and dear INE 6, 


* 


Many 


prove very cold, that the black : 
Thorns are backward in February, the Bulfinches 


* 
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Bulfinches are moſt pernicious Birds to young Bulfincbere. 
Fruit Trees, by feeding on the young pregnant 


* 
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| Many ways are made uſe of to deſtroy them, but 
none more effeCtual than the large folding Spar- 
row Net, which will take many dozens at a 
dravghc : they being ſo eaſily induced to come to 
a ſhrap or place baited for them, eſpecially in hard 
Weather in the Winter, and in the Summer before 
the Corn is ready for them: at both which times 
meat is ſcarce abroad, and then they flock to Barns. 
To prevent Birds eating of new ſown Corn, ſow 
Lime or Soot upon it. 

Moiſt and warm Lands, which are uſually the 
moſt fertil, are moſt ſubject to theſe Virmin : Frogs 
are beſt deſtroyed and prevented in February in the 
Ditches where they Spawn, by deſtroying of both 


Frogs and Spawn. Toad: are eaſily deſtroyed in 


Summer — (by a Candle) creeping up and 
down the Walks and Paſſages about your Houle 


and Gardens, &c. 


Snails. 


To Wall-fruic and ſeveral forts of Garden Plants, 
there cannot be a worſe enemy than Snails, which 
you may in a dewy Morning eaſily find where they 


. moſt delight to breed; but the ſureſt way is in the 


"bard Winter to ſeek. our their haunts, and to make 


4 clean riddance of them: they lie much in the 
holes of Walls, behind old Trew under Thornes or 
other old and cloſe Hedges, &c. 

Ever obſerve not to pluck off ſuch Fruit as the 


Snails have begun to feed on, but let it remain: 


for they will make an end of char, before they be- 
gin any more. 
The beſt way to take Snails, is to ſet Tyles, 


Bricks, or Boards hollow againſt a Wall, Pale, &c. 


So as that the Snails may ſeek ſhelter under them. 
About Michaelmas the Snails ſecure themſelves in 
ſuch places for the whole Winter, unleſs you pre- 


vent them by taking of them in December, and de- 


ſtroying of them, which is an eaſie and ſure way 
to rid your Garden of them. 
Worm: 


hen 
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Worms are very prejudicial to Land by eating rms. 
the Roots both of Corn and Graſs, eſpecially when 
the Corn begins firſt to ſhoot, 
The beſt thing to deſtroy them is any thing of 
Salt; and therefore I believe that Sca · water would 
be a very great improvement of Lands near the 
Sea that are troubled with them. 
I had once a piece of very rank Clay Land that 
was very full of Worms, upon which | ſowed 
Soot, which killed ſeveral Buſhels of them: Bur I 
have try'd Soot upon other Clay. Lands, and other 
ſores of Lands too, without finding of the ſame ef- 
ſect, wherher it was becauſe of the difference of the 
Soil, or the time of the Year that I did it in, or 
whether it was becauſe the other Land was — 
before, I could never yer find. | 
Some commend Chalk and Lime as very pod 
to deſtroy them. The Winter fallowing of Land 
in a wet time when the Worms come upon'the cop 
of the Ground, is very good alfo to kill chem, eſpe- 
cially if you drive ſome Nails with ſharp heads in- 
to them at the bottom and ſides of your Plow 
which will cur them to pieces. 
If they are prejudicial in your Garden, water 
your Beds or Walks, with the Brine that you ſal- 
ted your Meat in, or with 4 ſirong Lixivium made - | 
of Aſhes. 
Or you may lay Aſhes or Lime about any plant 
you deſire to preſerve from Snails vr Worms, and 
they will not come near it; becauſe the bot bi- 
ting nature thereof hurts their tender Bodies on 
as the rain or moiſture weakens the Aſhes or Lime, 
you muſt renew it. 
Gnats and Flies are very troubleſome in Houſes Gnats and 
eſpecially ſuch as are ſituated near watery places Flies. 
and do miſchief in the Fields by eating the Leaves 
of ſeveral things, as they come up firſt, eſpecially 
Turneps, ſo as ſometimes co deſtroy whole Fields. 


To 
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I 0o keep your Houſes clear of them, keep your 
Chamber Windows cloſe in Summer time, eſpeci- 
ally cowards Evening, and ſmoak your Rooms well 
with Brimſtone, or burn Straw in them, which will 
cauſe them to flye into the flame, and be conſum d, 
or elſe the ſmoak will choak them. 4 45 
Aſhen Leaves hanged up in the Room will at- 
tract chem unto em that you will be leſs troubled 
with them. | e eee 
Balls made of Horſe dung and laid in a Room 
will do the ſame if they are new made; by which 


means you may whelm ſome things over them and 
keep them there. | nn 


t and * Waſps and Hornets uſually prove very injurious 


to ſome ſorts of Fruit, to Bees, &. and are ſeveral 
ways deſtroyed. +A 

"Firſt, By way of prevention, that is in the Spring 

or Summer before they have increaſed, to deſtroy 
the old ones: for froma few they do increaſe to a 
multitude. 4 
Or you may ſmoak or ſtifle them if they are in 
a hollow Tree, or ſcald them if in the Thatch of 
an Houſe or Barn, ec. or in the Ground you may 
either ſcald or burn chem, or ſtamp in the Earth 
upon them, and bury them. 
To deftroy ſuch as come to the Fruit, Bees, Cc. 
ſer by them Cyder, Verjuice, four Drink, or 
Grounds, in a ſhort neck'd Vial, wherewith you 
may catch many. 

Alſo you may lay ſweet Apples, Pears, Beaſt 
Livers, or other Fleſh, or any thing that they 
love in ſeveral places; upon which you ſhall have 
ſometimes as many as will cover the Bait, which 
you may kill at once. 

Carterpillars deſtroy the Leaves of Trees in Sum- 
mer, devour Cabbages and other Garden Tillage, 
and are generally the effects of great droughts. 


To 
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Io preyent their numerous increaſe on Trees 
gather them off in Winter, taking away'the Prickets 


which cleave to the Branches, and burn- them: 


but if chey get on Colliflowers or Cabbages, take 


ſome Salt-water and water them with it, and ir 
will kill chem. | | 


In the Summer while they're yet young, when 
either through the coldneſs of the Night, or ſome 


humidity, they are aſſembled together on heaps, 
you may take them and deſtroy chem. 

Earwigs in ſome Years prove injurious to Fruits 
by the greatneſs of their numbers, feeding on and 
devouring them. 

They are deftroyed by placing Hoofs or Horns 
of Beaſts amongſt your Trees and Wall- fruit, into 


which they will reſort, Early in the Morning you 


muſt take them gently but ſpeedily off, and ſhake 
them into a Veſſel of Water. | 


Earwige, 


By reaſon of great droughts many ſorts of Trees Ze. 


and Plants are ſubject to Lice; and ſeeing they are 
cauſed by hear and drought, as is evident in the 
Sweer-bryar and Gooſeberry that are only louſie in 
dry times or in very hot and dry places, therefore 
ſrequent waſhing them by daſhing water on them 
may prove the beſt remedy. 


Ants or Nſimires are injurious to a Garden, and x. 


alſo to Paſture Lands, as well by feeding on Fruit, 
as by caſting up of Hills, &c. 


In the hotter Regions theſe Creatures are reck- 
oned amongſt the Peſts of the Field, as in Italy, 


Spain, and alſo in the Weſt-Indies ; yet are they 
commended as the Emblem of Knowledge and 
Induſtry and were uſed by the Egyptian, as the 
Hieroglyphick of Knowledge, evei) one of them 
laying up his own Store for the Winter, never 
— their Fellows, altho' they want them- 
ſelves. a 
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To keep them from Trees, incompals the Stem 
four Fingers breadth with a circle or rowl of 
Wooll newly pluck'd from a Sheeps Belly. 

To anoint the Tree with Tar will do the ſame, 
but as Tar is pre judicial to Trees, I ſhould rather 
prefer Mans Ordure, which I believe will do be- 
yond the other; becauſe if any of it be put into 
their Hills, it will kill chem, | 

Alſo you may have Boxes of Cards or Paſt. 
board pierced full of holes wich a Bodkin, into 
which Boxes put the Powder of Arſenick mingled 
with a little Honey : hang theſe Boxes on the 
Trees, and they will certainly deſtroy them. Make 
not the holes ſo large that a Bee may enter, leſt 
it deſtroy them too 

Alſo you may hang a Glaſ-bortle in the Tree 
with a little Honey in it, or moiſten'd with any 
ſweet Liquor, and it will attract the Ants, which 
you may ſtop and waſh out with hot Water, and 
prepare it again as above. | 

Watering often of Alleys or green Walks will 


drive away or deſtroy the Ants that annoy them. 


Ant Hills prove a very great injury to Mea- 
dows. and Paſture Land, not only by waſting of 


fo much Land as they cover; but by hindering 


the Scythe, and yielding a poor hungering food 
pernicious to Cattle. | | 

To defiroy their Hills, cut them into three or 
four parts, beginning at the top, and open the 
Hills ſo as to ig out the Cores below the ſurface 
ſo deep, that when you lay down the Torf in 
cheir places they may lie lower than the other 
Ground, to the end that the water may ſtand in 
it to prevent the Ants from returning, which they 
will elſe certainly do: then ſpread the Earth you 
take out thinly abroad. The proper Seaſon for 
the doing of which is in Winter, and if the places 


be leſt open a certain time, the Rain and Froſt 


coming 
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coming on it will help to deſtroy the teſt of the 
Ants: But be ſure to cover them up time enough 
that the rain may ſettle the Turf before the 
Spring: the price of doing of which, where a 
— funk fourteen pence a day, is five pence per 
u a 
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In Hertfordſbire they have a particular fort' of © 


Spade which by reaſon of the ſharpneſs of its edges 
is very convenient for this uſe: its ſhape you have 
at Figure 1. and at Figure 2. is an Inſtrument 


much uſed in the Weſt Country for the ſpread- 
ing of Mole-caſts, the Teeth. of which being Iron 
and broad, rakes out the Mould and ſpreads it, 
and at the other ſide where there is a kind of heel 
or knob, tis very convenient to break clots with; 
but where there are great quantities of Hills, and 
that you have a mind to make a quick riddance of 
them, you muſt make uſe of the Engine at Figure 3. 
which at A hath a ſharp Iron about three Foot 
over with a ſtrong Back, tis about four or five 
Inches broad, at 4 b are two Handles to hold it 


by, at CC are too Loops or Holes to faſten the 


Horſe Traces to that draws it, at D is a croſs Bar 
of. Iron to ſtrengthen it, from which at e is a ſmall 
piece of Iron like a Plough-ſhare to cut the Mole 
Hill into two ; or you may have two of the ſame 

| pieces 
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pieces of Iron which will divide the Mole-Hifſs 
into four parts. With this Inſtrument, having of 
one Horſe to draw it,' a Boy to drive, and a Man 
to hoſd it, you may cut as many Hills in a day 
as eight Men can do the common way; only as it 
cuts the Hills up by the roots, ſo it leaves a bare 
place under them which is ſome prejudice to the 
Land, but chat may be ſown with Hay-ſeed, Clo- 
ver, &c, and it will quickly have Graſs.on it. The 
conveniency of which Inſtrument if it would in- 
gage People to the clearing of their Land of ſo 
great a piece of ill Husbandry as many in ſeveral 
7 of England are guilty of by letting of their 
nd be run all over by theſe Hills, ic would I 
think be of very great uſe to the publick: but 
many forbear to deſtroy them upon a ſuppoſition 
that they gain Ground by them, which is a very 
r for ſuppoſe a Hill whoſe Baſis or 
jameter is twenty Foot, and that the aſcent of 
the ſaid Hills is fifteen Foot, and the deſcent fil. 
teen more, which makes thirty Foot: now every 
body will own that the Diameter of the Hill which 
is twenty Foot may be pailed in with twenty Deals 
of a Foot broad, and the ſame number of Deals 
will incloſe the aſcent and deſcent of the Hill alſo, 
becauſe the Boards ſtand perpendicular upon the 
ſides of the Hill, and therefore Graſs and Corn 
both growing upright, I do not think that any 
Land is gain d either by Hills, or by the raiſing of 
Ridgez.. | 


* 
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of "the" general Uſes of Corn, Grain, 
4 Pulſe, and other Seeds propagated by 
"the Phugh. | Milt. „ 


"HE AT is the moſt general Grain uſed in wheat. 
England for Bread: altho it's not unfit for 
moſt of the uſes the othet Grains are fir for, as fot 
Beet, a proportion of which. being added to the 
Maſt helps much the keeping of it: if a little 
Wheat-btan. is boiled ig our ordinary Beer, it will 
cauſe it to mantle or flour in the Cup when it is 
poured out, which ſheweth with what a rich Spi- 
rit Wheat is endow d, that ſo much remains in 
the Bran. If Wheat be malted, and a ſmall 
eee other Malt, ic will add much to 


the ſtteogth of your Beer; but its ſomet hing more 
ng: being reputed, to be a principal Ingredi- 
ent in the making of Mum. Starch alſo is made of 
muſty unwholeſome Wheat and of the Bran there- 
of, than which there are few things whiter. 
The principal uſe of Barly is for the making of 2or7. 

Beer, being the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſant Grain 
for that purpoſe ; it is one of the belt Grain fot 
the fatting of Swine, being either boiled till it be 
ready to burſt, with no more Water that it drinks 


made into a Maſh, eithet way it produces excel- 
lent Bacon, 1 1 

But Malt being an excellent Merchandiſe, and %. 
a Commodity of great profit to the Husbandman, 
and che making of good. Beer depending much up- 
on it (beſides the Well brewing of it which I 
mall defer the treating of till I come to give an 
account of Engli]b Liquors) I think it may be of 
iſs to the Farmer to know when his Malt is well 
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up, or ground in a Mill, and wet into Paſt, or ; 
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made, if bz doth not make it himſelf; and likewiſe 
for the improvement of our Eng/;p Liquors, to 

of 


conſider ſome of rhe ſeveral ways of making 
Malt; in order to which I ſhall, | © 
Fir, Begin with the common way of making 
of Malt; as deſcrib'd by Mr. Markham. 
__ _ . Secondly, The way of making of Malt in Derby- 
© Sire, according to the deſcription given in Mr. 
Heughton's Papers, and likewiſe to tranſcribe the 
account given by Sir Robert Murray in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Society, of the way of making 
of Malt in Scotland, together with ſome other per- 
ticular Obſervations that I tkink may be of ad van- 
tage to the Maltſter and Farmer. 
| And therefore to begin with the Art of ma- 
4 king (or as ſome term it melting) of Malt, accord- 
| ing to Mr. Markhbam's way, you muſt firſt (ha- 
ving proportion'd the quantity you mean to Steep 
which ſhould ever be anſwerable to the Continent 
of your Ciſtern, and your Ciſterns to your Floors, 
let it run down from the upper Granary into 
your Ciſtern, or otherwiſe be carry'd into your 
Ciſtern, as you ſhall pleaſe, or your occaſions te- 
quire This Barly ſhould by all means be very 
. Clean, and when pour Ciſtern is filled you ſhould 
from your Pump or Well convey che Water into 
the Ciſtern till all the Corn be drenched; and that 
the water float above it; if there be any Corn 
that will not fink, you ſhould ſtir it about and wet 
it; and ſo let it reſt and cover the Ciſtern-z and 
thus tor the ſpace of three Nights you ſhould let 
the Corn ſeep in the Water. After three Nights 
are expired, the next Morning pluck out the Bung- 
ſtick or Plug which ſtoppeth the hole in the bot- 
tom of the Ciſtern, and ſo drain the water clean 
from the Corn, and fave the water: for much 
light Corn and other things will come forth with 
it, which is very good Swines meat: __ 
| g 
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drained ir, let the Ciſtern drop all that day, and 
in the Evening with your Shovel empty the Corn 
ſrom the Ciftern in o the Malt. floor, and when all 
is out, and the Ciſtern cleanſed, lay all the wet 
Corn on a great heap round or long and flat on 
the top; and the thickneſs of this heap muſt be 
anſwerable to the ſeaſon of the Year, for if the 
weather be extreme cold, then the heap ſhall be 
made very thick, as three or four Foot or more 
according to th quantity of the Grain: but if 
the weather be temperate and warm, then ſhall 
the heap be made thinner, as two Foot, one Foot 
and an half, or one Foot, this heap is called of 
Maltſters a couch or bed of raw Malt. 

In this Couch let the Corn lie three Nights 
more without ſtirring, and then if you find that it 
beginneth but to Sprout (which is called coming of 
Malt) cho' ic be never ſo little as but the very 
white end of the Sprout peeping out (fo it be in 
the outward part, of the heap or couch) then 
break it open, and in the midſt where the Corn lay 
neareſt you will find the Sprout or Come of a 
greater largeneſs, then wich your Shovel turn over 
all the outward part of the couch inward, and the 
inward outward, and make it at leaſt three or four 
times as big as it was at firſt, and ſo let it be all 
that day and night, and the next day with your 
Shovel turn the whole heap over again, increaſing 
the largeneſs, and making it of one indifferent 
thickneſs over - all the floor, not above a handful 
thick, at the moſt, not failing after for the ſpace 
of fourteen days (which doth make up in all full 
three weeks) to turn it all over twice or thrice a 
day, according to the ſeaſon of the weather ; for 
if it be warm, the Malt muſt be turn'd oſtner; if 
cool then it may lie looſer, thicker, and longer to- 
gether; and when the three weeks are fully ac- 
compli ſhed, then (having bedded your Kiln, and 
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ſpread a clean Hair-cloth thereon) lay the Malt 
as thin as may be (as about three Fingers thick. 


neſ:) on the Hair-cloth, and fo dry it with a gentle 


and ſoft fire, ever and anon turning the Malt (as it 
drieth on the Kiln) over and over with your hand 
till you find it ſufficiently well dried; which you 
may know both by the taſt when you bite it in 
your Mouth, and alfo by the falling off of the 
Come or Sprout, when it is throughly dried. Now 
as ſoon as you ſee the Come begin to ſhed, you 
muſt in the turning of the Malt rub it betwixt 


your hands, and ſcower it to make the Come fall - 


away, then finding it all ſufficiently dried, firſt put 
out your fire, then let your Malt cool upon the 
Kiln for four or five hours, and after the raiſing up 
the four corners of the Hair-cloth, and gathering 
ether the Malt on a heap, empty it with the 
me and all into your Garners, and there let 
it lie (if you have not preſent occaſion for it) 
for a Month or two to ripen, but no longer. For 
as the Come or Duſt of the Kiln for ſuch a ſpace 
melloweth and ripeneth the Malt, making it both 
better for Sale or Expence: ſo to lie roo long in 
it doth ingender Weevels, Worms and Vermin, 
which deſtroy the Grain. | 

Now for the dreſſing and cleanſing of Malt you 
muſt firſt Winnow it with a good wind either from 
the Air or Fann, and before the winnowing you 
mult rub it well between your hands to get the 
Come or Sprouting clean away : for the beauty 
and goodneſs of Malt is when it is moſt ſmug, clean, 
bright, and likeſt co Barly in the view, for then 
there is leaft waſt, and greateſt profit: for Come 
and Duſt drinketh up the Liquor, and gives an 
ill caſte to the Drink. After it is well rubbed and 
winnowed you muſt then Ree it over in a fine 
Sieve, and if any of the Malt be uncleanſed, then 
rub it again into the Sieve till it be pure, and the 
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rubbings will ariſe on the top of the Sieve, which 


you may caſt off at pleaſure; and both thoſe rub- 
bings, the Chaff and the Duſt which cometh from 
the winnowings are very good Swines meat mixt 
either with Whey or Swillings. And thus after 
the Malt is ree'd, either put it up in Sacks, or into 
a well cleanſed Garner. | 


Certain Obſervations of Mr. Markham', about the 
making of Malt. 


Firſt, He ſays there is a difference in men's Opi- 
nions as touching the conſtant time for the mel- 
lowing and making of the Malt, that is, from the 
firſt ſteeping until the time of drying ; for ſome will 
allow both Fat and Floor hardly a fortnight, 
ſome a fortnight and two or three days, ſor theſe 
reaſons: OY 

Firſt, They ſay it makes the Corn look whiter 
and brighter, and gets not ſo much of the ſullying 
and foulneſs of the Floor, as that which lieth three 
weeks, which makes it a great deal more beauti- 
ful and faleable: next it doth not Come or ſhoot 
out ſo much Sprout as that which lieth a longer 
time, and fo preſerverh more heart in the Grain, 
makes it bold and fuller, and ſo conſequently more 
full of ſubſtance, and able to make more of a little, 
than the other of much more. 

Mr. Markham ſays, theſe reaſons are good in 
ſhew, but not in ſubſtantial truth; for (alcho* he 
confeſſeth that Corn which lieth leaſt time on the 
Floor mult be the whiteſt and brighteſt) yet that 
which wanteth any of the due time, can neither 
ripen, mellow or come to true perfection, leis 
than three weeks, cannot ripen Barly ; for what 
time it hath to ſwell and ſprout, ic muſt have full 
that time to flouriſh, and as much time to decay. 
Now in leſs than a week it _ do the firſt, and 
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ſo in a week the ſecond, and in another week the 
third; ſo that in leſs than three weeks a Man can- 
not perfect Malt. Again, he confeſſes that Malt 
which hath the leaſt Come muſt have the teſt 
Kernel, and fo be moſt ſubſtantial; yet the Malt 
which putteth not out his full Sprout, but hath that 
moiſture (with too much heart) driven in which 
ſhould be expelled, can never be Malt of any laſt- 
ing, becauſe it hath ſo much moiſt ſubſtance, as 
makes it both apt to corrupt and breed Worms. 
It is true, that this haſt made · Malt is faireſt to the 
Eye, and being ſpent as ſoon as bought, little or 
no loſs is to be perceivd; yet if it be kept three 
or four months longer (unleſs the place where it 
is kept be like a hot houſe) it will fo give again, 
that it will be little better than raw Malt, and fo 
good for no ſervice without a ſecond drying. 

Beſides, Malt that is not ſuffer'd to ſprout to 
the full kindly, but is ſtopped as ſoon as it begins 
to peep, much of that Malt cannot come at all; 
for the moiſteſt Grains do ſprout firſt, and the hard- 
eſt are longer in breaking the Husk ; now if you 
ſtop the Grain on the firſt Sprouts, and do not 
give all leaſure to come one after another, you 
will have half Malt and half Barly. 

Next, there ought great care to be taken in the 
well turning of Malt, or elſe ſome will come too 
much, and ſome too little: and likewiſe in the co- 
ming or ſprouting of Malt, which as it muſt not 
come too little, ſo it muſt not come too much, and 
that which is called comed or ſprouted too much, 
is when either by negligence for want of looking 
to the Couch, and not opening of it; or for want 
of turning when the Malt is ſpread on the Floor, 
it Comes or Sprouts at both ends, which is called 
Akerſpired, and is fit only for Swine, and there- 
fore you muſt be ſure to have an eſpecial care in 
prdering the Couch, to heap the hardeft Grain 
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inward and warmeſt to make it all come very in- 
differently together. And if it happens that your 
| Barly is ſome old and ſome new Corn mixed toge- 
ther, you may be aſſured this Grain can never 
ſprout equally together by reaſon the one exczed- 
eth the other in moiſture : therefore in this caſe 
you muſt obſerve which comes firft, which will 
be in the heart of the Couch, and with your hand 

ther it by it ſelf into a ſeparate place and then 

eap the other together again, and ſo continue to 
do till all the other is ſprouted. And obſerve that 
if your Malt be hard to come or ſprout, and that 
the fault conſiſts more in the coldneſs of the ſea- 
ſon, than any defect of the Corn, you may cover 


the Couch over with thick woollen Cloths, &. 


the warmth whereof will make it come preſently, 
which once perceived, forthwith uncloath it. 


An Account of the Way of making of Malt at 
Derby, as deſcribd in Mr. Houghton*s Letters 
of Husbandry and Trade. | 


The Barly, of which they uſually make Malt 
in Derbyſhjre, is of two ſorts, either Sprat, or Long- 
car, ſo called from the length of it; or Batcle-door 
Barly, from the flatneſs of the Ear. Each of theſe 
is a like good for making Malt. In chooſing Bar- 
ley for this uſe you muſt look that it be bold, dry, 
ſweet, of a fair colour, thin skin, clean faltered 


from Hains, and dreſſed from foulneſs, Seeds and 


Oats. Any one that is accuſtomed to it by Bar- 
ly handling. the Corn in the Sack will eaſily 
perceive whether it be bold, dry and well dreſ- 
ſed or not, the colour and faſhion of it will ina- 


ble you to judge whether the Husk be thick or 


thin, the ſweetneſs 1s found by the ſwell. For 
ſome will appear fair to the Eye which by the 
ſmel} we ay find to have receiv'd ſuch hurt in 
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the Mow as renders it unfit for Malting: it che 


Grains be of a dark colour, and many Corns have 
brown ends, we may judge them to have been 
heated in the Mow and they ſeldom come well 
in the Couch, | | | 1 
Having put what quantity of Barley we think 
fit into Ciſterns, we cover it with water, eſteem- 
ing that drawn from the Brook by reaſon. of its 
fatreſs, much better than that from the Spring: In 
this we let it ſteep till cruſhing the Corn, ſet end- 
ways betwixt our Fingers the Husk will riſe and 
ſhoot a little from it, then we draw off che wa- 


ter and let it lie ſix, eight, ten or twelve hours to 


drain. 

Now Barley bought about Michaelmas takes 
much leſs time in the water than afterwards when 
it has had the Sweat in the Mow. I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe the Pores of its Skin or Kernel are more 
open, and which ſome wander at after a dry Year 
when it hath little rain in the Field and none in 
Sweath, it imbibes the water faſtey and is ſooner 


ſteeped, than when it hath plenty of rain in the 


growth, and ſome after it is cut before it be inngd 
into the Barn. 1 

Moſt experienced Maltſters judge it fit to give 
the Barley ſomething too little rather than too 
much Water, becauſe having imbibed too mach 
many Corns will ſmilte or have their Pulp turn'd 
into a ſubſtance like thick Cream, which cruſhes out 
in ſtirring, others will have the Sprit drowned, and 
moſt of thoſe which come without extraordina- 
ry pains will ſend forth cheir ſybſtance in an Acro- 
ſpire. | | 

The Barley being thus ſteeped enough, and the 
water well drain'd off, we throw it out upon the 
Couch Floor ; if the weather be immoderately 
warm we immediately Couch it about a Foot thick; 
but if we perceive it hath taken much water, or 
a 
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a hotter ſeaſon require it, we ſpread it on the 
Floor much thinner ; yet if the weather he mode. 
rately cold, we let it lie twelve hours on a heap, 
the edges being only Ls, cloſe up ; after which! 
or a longer time in a Froſt we ſpread it in ſuch a 
thickneſs as the weather and water it ſtems to 
have taken may require. 5 . 

Thus laid it is ſtirred with the broad caſting 
Shovel uſually thrice a day in moderate weather, 


but in cold only twice, and in hard Froſt when 
the outſides of the Couch are apt to freeze (for 


the middle will never) I have known them couch- 
ed up a Yard thick cover'd with an Hair-cloth 
and ftirred only once a day, the Malſter being al- 
ways careful to throw the frozen outſides into the 


middle till the Corn begin to fork and warm in 


the Couch ; after which time if it be not laid too 
thin, it will not eaſily freeze. 

Sometimes in the hot Months of May, Tune, &c. 
the Malſter will ſtir his Barly Couches till the 
Sprit begins to fork five or ſix times a day or more; 
it being always his care to keep them from dry- 
ing too much on the outſides, leaſt they again be 


parched into Barley. But all his care in Summer 


is ſametimes too little, for the heat will fo dry the 
Barley, that tho' it ſeem to come well yer want» 
ing moiſture to put an Acroſpire back, Malt proves 
but harſh and hard. 

The Barley after it has been couched four or 
five days in cold weather will ſweat a little, and 
begin to ſhew the Chit or Sprit at the root end of 
the Corn, and in four or five days more (during 
which time it continues ſweating, as is eaſily ſeen 
by ſtroaking of the drier top of the Couch) it will 
become long enough ; but now except the weather 


grow colder, it muſt ftill be laid thinner and ſlir- 


red three times a day or four; when the Come 
is long enough, at leaſt, in Summer I have known 
| it 
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it Chit in 24 hours after it had been thrown forth 


of the Ciſtern, and within three days come e- 
the Malſter being forced to ſtir it fix, ſeven 
or eight times a day, to keep it from running out, 
or the Sprit from coming too long: ſometimes I 
have known the Chit to peep before the Ciftern 
was emptied in the heat of Summer, but this was 
only at the top of the Ciftern : and in ſuch a caſe it 
is the chief art of the Maltſter to make the Barly 


Come even in the Couch, 


It is a laborious time to the Malſter when Bar- 
ley begins to grow in the Fields in the Spring, for 


that in the Couch by ſeme kind of Sympathy will 


be fo active, that it will require much extraordi- 
nary ftirring to keep it from coming too long, or 
emptying the Pulp of the Corn in Sprits, which 
it is his care to prevent, not only leaſt it ſhrink 
the Corn in meaſure, which it will do ſomething, 
but alſo leaſt it leave him only the Husk of the 
Corn inſtead of Malt. 5 
When the Malt is Come enough, we throw it 
thinner on the Floor, to wither it, and ſtir it once 
pr twice that day extraordinary. When it is once 
ſtopt with ordinary care and ſtirring, it will be 
kept from coming. The Corn is uſually come e- 
nough, when the Sprits are about half an Inch 
long, but in Summer we let it come a little lon- 
ger than in Winter, to make the Malc raſh. If it 
be come too much it will look rugged, and be apt to 
ſtick together, and when ſtirr d it will fall uneven, 
or on heaps: then being ſtay'd from coming, we 
remove it into our upper Floors, where we keep 
it with ſtirring in hot weather three, four or five 
times a day to wither it as neceſlity requires, 
One thing | muſt not omit ſince many Maltſters 
are ignorant of it, when the Sp: its come forth at 
the root end of the Corn, another Sprit which we 
call the Acroſpire begins to ſtir at the ſame end, and 
"2 
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as the exteriour Sprits run faſt out, it moves ſlowly 
backward under skin unſeen, and when they are 
come long enough, it is ſeldom gone further back 
than the middle of the Corn, but if the Malt af- 
terwards be not cooled too haſtily, or caſt over 
thin on the withering Floor, this will run back 
to the end of the Corn, to which if it 


reach not, the part of the Corn which ir paſſeth 


nor, will remain unmalted, the reſt will be per- 
fect Malt. But if for want of ſtirring the Malt, 
or giving the Barley too much water in the Ciſtern, 
both 'which cauſe it, the Acroſpire come out, it 


carries forth with it the heart of the Corn and 


leaves little but Husk, eſpecially if it get length, as 
before intimated. | 

After the Malt has lain on the withering Floors 
about twelve or fourteen days, it will be fit for 
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the Kiln, or ſooner, if it begin to Acroſpire, yet in 


ſharp froſt it will ſcarce be ready in three weeks. 
ln Summer time and hot weather the Corns that 
are bruiſed by the Malſters Feet or Shovel in ſtir- 
ring, will be apt to mould, and the Malt if kept 
but a little roo thick, or omitted when it ought 
to be ſtirred will Acroſpire; and if to prevent the 
 acroſpiring it be thrown thin, many Corns will 
dry and parch into Barley again. Moreover in 
thoſe that Come the Acroſpire will ſcarce run back 
to the middle of the Corn, ſo that one half of it 
will be left Barley, which is the cauſe why the 
Summer made Malt brews ill, and is diſſiked by 
moſt of our Ale-brewers. The Malt made in the 
hot weather of the Summer will not abide to lie 
above ſeven days on the Floor after it is come e- 


nough, before it be convey d to the Kiln, by rea- 
ſon it is apt to contract mould, which has a bit- 


ter taſte and gives Drink an ill reliſh, but when the 
weather is cool in Summer as good Malt may be 
made as after Micbaelmas. _ 
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The Malt is laid on the Kiln to dry ſomething 


thicker than it lay on the withering Floor, Where 


when it has lain five hours, wich conſtant fire un- 
der it, the Maltfter gives it the firſt turn; about 
four hours after, the ſecond, and ſome three hours 
aſter that, the third. And it che Kiln dry well 


in three hours more with a moderate fire (for 
fear of fire-fanging) it will be dry'd enough : thus 


it lies about fifteen hours on the Kiln, ſometimes 
more and ſometimes lefs, according to the good- 
neſs of the Kiln and greenneſs of the Malt, which 
if it be not well withered before it be laid on the 
Kiln will require a longer time to dry and one 
turn on the Kiln extraordinary. But the Brick- 
kiln will dry a greater quantity in four than we 
uſually lay on one of the ſame capacity of the com- 
mon make in twelve hours. The ways of turning 
the Malt on the Kiln are various, the beſt eſteem- 
ed, but troubleſome, is thus. 
Our Kilas being all of them four ſquare, we be- 
gin at any fide, and with the broad Shovel caſt up 
all the green Malt on it into two heaps in the op- 
poſite corners, the drieſt next the Hair-cloth into 
the middle ſpace betwixt them: as if we began at 
- the ſide e, we 
throw all the 
green Malt in- 
a to two heaps 
| in the oppoſite 


ſides 4 and b, 

| bue the little 

0 C dry next the 
Hair-cloth be- 

5 twixt them to 


c ; then having 
ſhaken up the 
Hair-cloth fo 


laid 


that no locſe Corns may flick to it, and again 
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laid it down very ſtreight, we remove the green 
heaps to the * d 4 # 
polite ſides dc in IE. a wr 
the next Figure, n e ee 
but the little mid - 1 
dle heap, with 
the dry under the | 
other two, the C E 4 
ſhakings of the 6x3 "Th 
Cloth, after they gs 
are removed to 
the ſpace betwixe | | 
them e, then a- „„ 
gain compoſing . 
the Hair - cloth, we firſt caſt down the two green 
heaps all over it of an even thickneſs, and the dry 
heap all over them, thus the greeneſt is turned to 
the bottom, and the dry lies on the top. Aſter- 
wards the Maltſter rakes it all over with a wooden 
Rake, to leave it every where of as even a thick- 
neſs as poſſibly he can. 

But the moſt uſual, tho' not ſo much approved 
way is this; the Maltſter throws all the Malt on the 
Kiln on one cloſe heap, in the middle of it, then 
ſhakes up his Hair-cloth, which being laid down 
again very even he caſts the faid heap abroad a- 
2ain round the Kiln, clearing the Hair-cloth all 
that breadth where ir lay, or ſomething wider 
which place he ſweeps clean with a Broom, leaft 
any Corns ſticking to it, ſhould be fire-fanged, 
then he fills up the ſaid ſwept place with Malt 
caſt into it round from the ſides and raking it 
very even, leaves it. we wig 

His Malt being dry'd enough he removes from 
the Kiln, and Jaying it above a Foot thick, treads 
it round three or four times, beginning at the out- 
ſides and winding himſelf round, till he hath trad 
pp to the middle of the heap, and fo back to the 

| | out- 
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outlides again; this he calls a courſe, and in go- 
ing two or three ſuch courſes his Malt, if well dried, 
will be trodden enough, that is all the Come 
will be rubbed off; then if che Malt be to be kept 
long he throws it upon a heap in the Duſt ; but 
if it be to be ſold within two or three Months af. 
ter, he dreſſeth the Duſt from it by running it 
thro? a Fan or Frie, that ſo it may take the Air 
better in the heap and become more mellow. 


When Maltis to be vſed it is beſt co have it ground 
ten or twelve days before it be brewed. 


An Account of the manner of making Malt in Scot- 
land Y Sir Robert Murray, according to the me- 
zhod given by bim in the Tranſa#ions of the Royal 
Societ 7). 


Malt is there made of no other Grain but Bar- 
ley, whereof there are two kinds; one which hath 
four rows of Grain on the Ear, commonly cal- 
led Big, and the other two rows, The firſt is 
the more commonly uſed ; but the other makes 
the beſt Malt. | 

The more recently or ſooner Barley hath, been 
thraſhed ir makes the better Malt. But if it hath 
been thraſhed ſix weeks or upward, it proves not 

Malt, unleſs it be kept in one equal temper; 
whereof it eaſily falls, eſpecially if ic be kept a- 
gainſt a Wall : for that which lies in the middle 
of the heap is freſheſt, that which lies at the 
outſides and at top is over dried, that which is 
next the Wall ſhoots forch, and that which is at 
the bottom rots. So that when it comes to be 
made into Malt, that which is ſpoiled does not 
come well (as they call it) chat is, never gets that 
right mellow cemper Malt ought to have, and ſo 
ſpoils all the reſt. For thus ſome Grains come 
well, ſome not at all, ſome half and ſome too 


much. » The 
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The beſt way to preſerve thraſhed Barley long | 
in good temper, is not to ſeparate the Chaff from 
it: but as long as it is unthraſhed it is always 
ood. Brewers uſe to my their Barley in-large 
ooms on boarded Floors laid about one Foot in 
depth and ſo turned over now and then with 

Barley that hath been over-heated in the Stack 
or Barns before it be ſeparated from the Straw will 
never prove good for Malt nor any other uſe, 
But cho?” it heat a little after it is thraſhed and 
kept in the Chaff, ic will not be the worſe but ra- 
ther the better for it; for then it will come the 
ſooner and more equally. . _ | 

A mixture of Barley that grew on ſeveral 
Grounds, never proves good Malt becauſe it comes 
not equally. So that, the beſt Barly to make Malt 
off is that which grows in ohe Field and is kept 
and thraſhed together. _ ET "0 
Take then good Barly, newly thraſhed and well 
purged from the Chaff, and put thereof eight Boles 
that is about ſix Engliſh Quarters in a Stone- rough, 
where let it infuſe, till the water be of a bright 
reddiſh colour; which will be about three days 
more or leſs according to the moiſtneſs and drineſs, 
ſmallneſs or bigneſs of the Grain, ſeaſon of the 
Year, or temper of the Weather. In Summer Malt 
never makes well ; in Winter it will need longer 
infuſion than'in the Spring or Autumn. 

It may be known when ſteeped enough, by o- 
ther marks beſides the colour of the Water, as 
the exceſſive ſwelling of the Grain, or if over ſteep- 
ed, by too much ſoftneſs, being, when in the right 
temper, like that Barley which is prepared to 
— of, or the Barley called by ſome Vrge- 
wonder, | | 

When the Barley is ſufficiently ſteeped take it 
out of the Trough and lay it in heaps, fo let the 


water 


* -- as vu 
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water drain from it, then aſter two or three hours 
turn it over with a Scoop, and lay it in a new 
heap about twenty four Inches deep. This heap 
they call the Coming "heap, and in the manage- 
ing of this heap aright lies che greateſt skill. In 
this heap it will lie forty hours more or leſs ac- 
cording to the fore mentioned qualities of the 
Grain, cc. before it come to the right temper. of 


57 Which that it may do equally is moſt to be 

Whilſt it lies in thi heap, it is carefully to be look- 
ed unto, after the firſt fifreen or ſixteen Hours. For 
abcut that time, the Grains will begin to put forth 
the root, which when they have equally, and fully 
done, the Malt muſt within an hour after be curn- 
ed over with a Scoop; otherwiſe the Grains will 
begin to put forth the Blade or Spire alſo ; which 
by all means muſt be prevented: for hereby the 
Malt will be utterly ſpoiled, both as to pleaſant- 
neſs of taſt and ſtrength. _ 

I all the Malt come not equally, becauſe that 
which lies in the middle being warmeſt, will uſu- 
ally come firſt; turn it over, fo as the outmoſt may 
lie itimoſt and ſo leave it till all be come alike,” 
© $o ſoon as the Malt is ſufficiently Come turn 
it over to a depth not exceeding five or ſix Inches, 
and by that time it is all, ſpread out, begin and 
turn it over and over again chree or four times. 
Aſterwards turn it over in like manner once in 
four or ſive hours, making the heap thicker by de- 
grees, add continuing ſo to do conſtantly for the 
ſpace of forty eight hours at leaſt, 

This frequent curning of it over cools, dries and 
deads the Grain; whereby it becomes mellow, 
melts eaſily in brewing, and ſeparates entirely from 
che Husk. ta. 47 | 


Then throw up the Malt into a heap, as bigh 
as you can, Where let it lie till it grows all fo hot 
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as your hand can endure ic; which uſually comes 
to paſs in ſome thirty hours ſpace; this perſects 
the ſweetneſs and mellowneſs of the Malt. 

After the Malt is ſufficiently heated, throw it 
abroad to cool, and turn it over again about fix 
or eight hours aſter, and then dry it upon the 
Kiln, where after one fire, which muſt ſerve for 
twenty four hours, give it another more flow fre, 
if need be, a third. For if the Malt be not through- 
ly dried, it cannot be well ground, neicher will ic 
diſſolve well in the brewing, and the Ale it makes 
will be red, bitter, and will not keep. 

The beſt Fuel is Pear, the next Charcoal made 


of Pit: coal or Cinders; Heath, Broom and Furzes * 


are nought. If there be not enough of one kind, 
burn the beſt firſt, for that gives the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſſion as to the taſts. 1:74 


Some farther Obſervations relating to Malt. 


Some are of Opinion that the beſt and moſt natu- 
ral way of drying Malt is in the Sun in the Months 
of April and May, eſpecially for thoſe that make 
but ſmall quantities for their uſe, this making not 
only che paleſt but the moſt kindly and wholc- 
ſome of all others. The Drink made thereof hach 
a delicate mildneſs being of a warming exhilara- 
ting quality, not ſo apt to heat the Body, nor ſend 
fumes into the Head. In all hot ſeaſons it may be 
done, every Man drying enough for his own Ute ; 
alſo it may be done to great advant-ges in hot 
Countries, 

Some of late have cover'd their Kilns over with 
Wyer inſtead of Hair cloth, which is much the bet- 
ter way; for this doth not only dry it ſooner but 
cleaner and much ſweeter ; for by che means of 
this Grate, as it may be called, the properties of 
the fire paſs away more freely and Ry Va- 
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pours of the Air, are not ſo much hindred from 
circulating, and therefore not ſo much humidity 
contracted ; but their Cloths are thick, which pre- 
vents the fiery ſulphurous Vapours from paſling a- 
way, but are as it were beat back, and ſo do with 
great violence ſeek their Centre whence they pro- 
ceed ; that is re enter the fire ; but finding no a- 
greeable matter to incorporate with, they become 
more intenſe and raging, and ſo with a rapid mo- 
tion aſcend, whereby the heat that comes thro 
the Cloth is ſti]! more ſtupifying, groſs, ſulphurous 
and hurtful to the Malt, as is moſt manifeſt by 
the Airs in all cloſe places, as where Stoves are, 
the Air having no free circulation ; beſides they 


are more cleanly and apt for the purpoſes, and 


the Malt will be whiter and afford more lively and 
brisk Spirits. | 

It is farther to be noted, that moft People are 
of Opinion that Malt does Brew to the greateſt 
advantage, and make ſtronger and more drink if 
it be ground fix or eight days before Brewing; for 


it is ſaid Malt lying ſometime together after being 


ground, does occaſion its dryneſs and hardneſs to 


give, and as it were become mellow or yielding, 
whereby it is the eaſier diſſolved, and hot Liquor 
does more aptly penetrate all the parts thereof; 
which, being admitted to be all true, yet there is 
no real advantage that does ariſe herefrom, but 
the contrary is to be underſtood ; for the groſs Bo- 
dy is but the houſe or covering place for the fine 
ſpirituous Which inward powers are not percepti- 
ble unto ſight; and if by an undue order or me- 


thod of digeſtion, violence be offered unto them, 


then immediately theſe ſpiricuous qualities will, ac- 
cording to the degrees of that injury done, evapo- 
rate in an inviſivle breath or air, and then che Bo- 
dy, be what it will, becomes ſick, and by degrees 


will die and periſh. For Example; Take a _ 
3 = 
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of lively brisk Beer or Ale, warm it well, and then 


let it be (et by for three or four hours, and it 


will be found to have Joſt its ſparkling, lively, 
good Qualities and Spirits: and yet che ſame mea- 
ſure is remaining ſtill, ic bath not loſt any of its 
uantity, but only in quality: the like is to be un- 
erſtood of all other things that have paſled thro 
any digeſtion and termination as Malt hath, whoſe 
body is throughly open'd: therefore if it be ground 
ſix or eight days before it be uſed, the ſpirituous 

Parts and beſt Vertues will evaporate, no Art 
being able to prevent it. And ſuch Malt will nat 
make ſo much drink, nor fo , as what is gew 
ground for which cauſe, it is more adviſeable to 
grind it but the day before tis uſed, that it may he 
cool when *cis put into che Marſhetub, which will 
afford a better, ſtronger and more ſpirituous Li- 

quor or Wort, than that which lies ground ſo lon 
In Hertfordſhire ghey dry their Malt bath WE 
Wood and Straw fo fine, that it ſhaws finer than 
the Barly ic was made of, giving both che ſame 
colour and taſte to the Drink as the Derbyſhire 
Malt: I having near Rayſten drank as good Ale 
brewed with ic as any that either Derby or Nor- 
ting bam affords, and of the ſame flavour and caſt ; 
which they make ſo fine, as they tell me, by 
conveying of the ſmoak from it, and by giving fit- 
teen or ſixteen hours time fo the Malt to dty on 
the Kila, whereas according to the common way, 
they do not uſe to allow above four or five hours, 
making good that old ſay ing, That ſoſt Fire makes 
ſweer Malt: but this fort of Malt is not fo profi- 
table as the other, being three or ſour Shillings in 
a Quarter dearer. And whereas the common 
Malt increaſeth a Buſhel in a Quarter; its rare if 
forty Buſhels of Barly at Derby, produce forty 
Buſhels of Malt. But I hope it will prove of ad- 
vantage to improve our Engliſh Liquors, eſpecially 
£ 9h in 
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in our Southern Parts where they have generally 
very bad Malt-drink. i | 
And tho' I have been very curious in getting 
ſome of the beſt ſorts of both Notrmgham and Der- 

Ales. I muſt fay the beſt Ale that ever I 
rank was at London, the which was brewed with 
half Nottingbam and half Hertfordſhire Malt made 
the common way. And is the beſt ſort of Liquor 
if well brewed and the Malt good; to try the 
oodneſs of which, put ſome of it into a Glaſs of 


ater, and what ſinks is good, but what ſwims is 


Q * 


naught, | 
Note alſo, that Wood cut five or fix Years and 
* dry is one of the beſt fuels to dry Malt 
with. | 1 | 
I hall farther, for the conveniency of the Malt 
Trade, add a particular ſort of Mill that I think 
will be of good uſe for the grinding of it, and 
much more ſubſtantial and laſting than the com- 
mon Mills, without being ſo often out of order, 
and which I believe will grind a much greater quan- 


tity than the common ſorts of Hand-mills do; I 


muſt confeſs, that all the trial I had of it was with 
one that I made with Woed, not being able to 
procure a Workman in the Country who conld 
make one of Iron; however that did fo well that 
- can no way doubt the performance of it in 
ron, 

It has this particular advantage that it will not 
grind any of the Malt to Powder, but will ſqueeze 
or flat it only according to the diſtance you ſet your 
Rowlers, which is a great advantage in brewing. 
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It is made after this manner, A is the Caſe of 
the Mill, 5 c is the end of two Iron Rowlers that 
are about four Inches Diameter, and which may 


be a Foot and a half, or two Foot and half long, 


according as you will have it to be turned by one 
or two Men, theſe Rowlers muſt be ſet at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from each other, as to break a ſingle Grain 
of Malt, ſo much as you deſire to have it broke. At 
D is a Hopper, the breadth of the bottom of which 
muſt be juſt half the length of a Barly Corn, and 
near as long as the Rowlers, that it may not feed 
them too faſt. At one end of the Rowler b, muft 
be put a Winch with the Wheel at E, and ano- 
ther ſmaller Wheel at F co be put on the Row» - 
ler e, if you turn it but with one Man, but if you 
turn it with two Men, you may have only two 
Winches one to each Rowler, for one Man to 
turn againſt the other ; only you muſt obſerve 
that one of the Men muſt not turn quite ſo faſt 
as the other, becauſe tis apt to make the Mill 
fecd too fall, 8 

Oats are the beſt Grain for Horſes, tho? in hot 
Countries where Oats do not thrive well, Bar- 
ly is uſed for that purpoſe : but there is no Grain 
ſo wholeſome for them as Oats are, and being 
malted like Barly, they make a pretty ſort of 

Drink, eſpecially if mixed 2 other Malt, as * 

a 3 
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do in many places in Kent, where they commonly 
Brew with "one half Oat-malt, and the other half 


Barly-male, Beſides, the uſeſulneſs of it for Bread- 
cakes and Oatr-meal. Tis a Grain that Poultry 


love to ſeed on, and they are reckon'd to make 
them lay more Eggs than any other fort of Grain, 


The common uſe of Pulſe is generally known 
4 wel for Man as Beaſt, but there are ſcveral 

pretend to Extract from them excellent Li- 
quors, and te Diſtil very good Spirits or Aqua 
Vitæ, without malting, as one (in a certain Tract 
publiſh d by Mr. Hartlib) pretends that Rye, Oats, 
Peaſe, and the like inferiour ſort of Grain, band- 
Ted as Barly until ir ſprout, it .needing not for 


this work to be dry'd, but beaten and moiſten d 


with its own Liquor, and ſoundly fermenred will 
yield a mighty increaſe. He alſo affirms, that out 
of one Buchel of good Peaſe will come of Spirit 
at leaſt two Gallons or more, which will be as 
Nrong as the ſtrongeſt Anniſeed- water, ufuall 
ſold in London, He afterwards in the ſame Tra 
gives the particular Proceſs which is thus: 


Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much wa- 


ter as will cover them, till they come and ſwell 
and be order*'d as Early is for malting, only with 
his difference, that for this work if they ſprout 
twice as much as Barly doth for malting tis the 
3 The Peaſe thus ſprouted, if beaten ſmall, 
which is eaſily done, they being ſo tender and 
put into a Veſſel flopt with a Bung and Rag as u- 
ual, they will ferment, and after three or four 
Months, if diſtilled, will really perform what is 
romiſed. 2 
Thus he alſo adds, may be made a Spirit or A. 
qua Vitæ out of any green growing thing, as Roots, 
Berries, Scede, & c. which are not oily, 


Alſo 
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Alſo that the Spirit which is made out of Grain 
ox dried into Malt, is more pleaſant than the 
other. b | 

Tis not unlikely that Grain may afford its Tin- 
ture, and that excellent Beer and Ale may be 
made thereof without malting, but I ſhall leave 
theſe things to experience. 

Hemp-ſeed is much commended for the feeding 
of Poultry, as I ſaid before, and Flax ſeed or Lin- 
ſeed, Rape and Cole ſeed are generally made uſe 
of for the making of Oyl. 


Of ſeveral forts of Inſtruments, Tools ad 
Engines neceſſary for the Husbandman s 
Uſe. 


T HERE being ſeveral forts and kinds of In- 
ſtruments that are for the Husbandman's Uſe, 
without the knowledge of which, it will be im- 
poſſible to go thro? the difficulties of this Art as 
Virgil obſerves, 


The hardy Plowman's Tools we next muſs know 
Which wanting we can neutber Plow nor Sow. 


Amongſt the number of which are his Ploughs, 
Carts, Waggons, &c. and it being difficult and un- 
oficable to make uſe of ſuch as are heavy, cum- 
berſome and chargeable, when the ſame work 
may as well be perſorm d, if not better, wich ſuch 
as are eaſie, light and not ſo coſtly, and with leſs 
labour; I ſhall indeavour to deſcribe to you ſuch as 
are the beſt and moſt proper for cach particular ſore 
of work, according to ſuch method and ways as 
have of late been diſcover'd to facilitate work. 
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For the Plough I have already given an account 
of that nſeful Inſtrument, and therefore ſhall now 
proceed to conſider ſuch other Inſtruments as are 
uſeful for the Farmers buſineſs, a:rongſt which, his 
Carrs and Waggons may be eſteemed ſome of the 
chief, moſt neceſſary and coſtly, ot which there are 
ſeveral ſorts, and for ſeveral uſes, as for carriage 
of Timber, Corn, Dung, and ſuch like; all differ- 
ing the cne from the other according to the ſeveral 
places Where they uſe them, and that the Coun- 
tries are Hilly, Level, Stoney. or Clay. In ſome 
places they are much more curious in the forming 
of them than in others, making them nearer, ligh- 
ter and flenderer, as well in the Wheels as in o- 
ther Parts. And fo for the form of the Wheels, 
ſome make them more Diſhing, as they call ir, 
than others, that is, more Concave, by ſetting of 
the Spoaks and Felloes more outwards, which 
they reckon che ſtronger, becauſe the great ſtreſs 
of a Wheel is when a Cart or Waggon falls on 
one fide into a hole, which occaſions the Spoaks 


that are underneath by the declining of the Wag- 


gon to come to a Perpendicular. And the larger 
a Wheel is the eaſier is the Draught, becauſe the 
ring or round of the Wheel is more flat and doth 
more eaſily paſs over Stones or other obſtructions 
in the way, and finks not fo eaſily into the cavi- 
ties or deſe ive places of the Earth; its motion is 
alſo flower at the Center, for a Wheel of eighteen 
Foot circumference goes bur once round where 


one of nine Foot muſt go twice, and ſo proportio- 


nabſe, the advantage of which is confirmed by the 
Opinion of ſeveral, | 
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An Account of ſome Experiments, — yo he in 


the Tranſa#ions of the Royal Society, which, as they 


may be of uſe to the curious, ſo may alſo ſerve for * 


tbe improvement of our Carriages, and conſequent- 
ly both of Hushandry and Trade, which | 7050 give 
as incerted in the Tranſact ions in the fifteemb Vo- 


lume. p. 856. 
Having read in the Mechanicks of Merſinus, He- 


rigon and Dr. Vallis, that the larger the Wieels | 


of a Coach, &c. are, the more eaſily they may 
be drawn over a Stone or ſuch like obſtacle that 
lies in their way, I was willing to try ſome Ex- 
perimen's which I thought might convince ſome 
Men better of the Truth of it, than by a Mathe- 
matical demonſtration. 

[ rherefore ordered a Model of a part of a Wag» 
gon to be made, conſiſting of four Wheels, two 
Axis, and a Board nailed upon the Axis The 
leſſer Wheels were four Inches and three quarters 
of an Inch, and the bigger Wheels five Inches and 
two thirds of an Inch high, viz. One twelfth part 
of the ordinary height of the Wheels of a Waggon, 
the weight of the Model was almoſt a pound and 
a half; 1 had alſo two other Wheels made that 
were five Inches and two thirds of an Inch high, 


to put on inſtead of che leſſer Wheels. The middle 


of the two Axes were fix Inches and a quarter aſun- 
der, all the Wheels turned very eaſily upon the Axis. 

A piece of Lead of 50 J. Averdupois, was laid 
upon the Model ſo forward, that the leſſer Wheels 
ſeemed to bear above two third parts of the weight. 
Then the Model was drawn with a ſtring laid o- 


ver a Pully, the top whereof was one quarter of - 


an Inch higher than the top of the hinder Axis, 
and the middle of this Pully ſeven Inches and a 


half rom che middle of the fore Axis, 


— 
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over the round Rod. 
9. Twenty ſive Pounds drew them over the big- 
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The leſſer Wheels being put on, and the ſtring 
being tied to the top of their Axis. 

1. Three Pounds drew the Model on the ſmooth 
level Table. 

2. Twenty Pounds drew 
quared Rod one quarter of an Inch thick. 

3. Thirty Pounds drew them over a round Rod 
a little more. than half an Inch thick. 

4. Thirty one Pounds drew them over a ſquare 
Rod half an Inch thick. 

5. Twelve Pounds drew the hinder Wheels o- 
ver the bigger ſquare Rod. 

The String being laid under the Axis, v:z. Fifth 
eight -parts of an Inch lower than before: 

6. Twenty nine Pounds drew the leſſer Wheels 
over the bigger ſquare Rod. 

Then the two bigger Wheels being put on inſtead 
of the leſſer, and the String lying over the Axis. 
7. Three Pounds drew the Model on the Table. 
- 3, Twenty five Pounds drew the fore Wheels 


ger ſquare Rod. 

10. The String lying under the Axis, ſixteen 
Pounds drew them over the leaſt Rod. 
11. Twenty three Pounds drew chem over the 
round Rod. 


12 Twenty three Pounds drew them over the 


bigger ſquare Rod. 
13. Thiricen Pounds drew the hinder Wheels 
over the bigger ſquare Rod. 


All theſe Experiments were tried twice at leaſt, 


and moſt of them three or four times over. 


In all of chem the Lead was laid exactly upon 


the ſame part of the Board, but yet when che lei- 


ſer Wheels were taken off, the Lead did not lean fo 
much forward, ſo that the hinder Wheels were 
tomewhat mote preſſed than they were hon 
bai | OW 


the leſſer Wheels over a 
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Now by comparing the ſecond, third and fourth 
Experiments, with the tenth, eleventh, and twelſth, 
it appears how much more eaſily a Waggon, Cc. 
might be drawn in rough Ways, if the fore Wheels 
were as high as the hinder Wheels, and if the 
Thills were fixed under the Axis, ſuch a Waggon 
as this would likewiſe be drawn more eaſily where 
the Wheels cut into Clay, or Sand, or any ſoft 
Ground. And moreover, high Wheels would not 
cut ſo deep as low Wheels, as Dr. Wallis doth 
plainly demonſtrate, beſides ſome other advantages 
which he mentions. | | 

Indeed low Wheels are better for turning in a 
narrow compaſs than high ones: But it ſeems pro- 
bable that Waggons with four high Wheels might 
be ſo contriv d, that there ſhoyld be no great in- 
convenience in that reſpect, ac leaſt for ſuch Wag- 
gons as ſeldom have occaſion to turn ſhore as Car- 
riers Waggons and ſuch like. | 

The difference which you may obſerve in the 
eighth and eleventh Experiments, which is agreea- 
ble to what is ſaid by S. Stevinus and Dr. Walls, 
viz. That if a Coach, &c. muſt be drawn over 
rough uneven places, *cis beſt ro fix the Traces 
of the Coach lower than the height of the Horſes 
Shoulders. And therefore that is not the beſt 
way which ſome Waggoners uſe, who ſometimes 
putting their Horſes in pairs, hook the Chain- of 


ſome of the Horſes ro the Cheſt of the Waggon 


higher than they need to do. . 

14. A Table two Foot and half long, was ſet 
with one end, eight Inches and a half higher than 
the other, and the Model being loaded as before, 
leſs weight by fix Ounces, drew ic up the Table 
when the four bigger Wheels were on, than when 
the two bigger and the two leſſer were on. 

The reaſon of this is given by Dr. Wallis, and o- 
ther Writers of Mechanicks, viz. Becauſe in the 
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firſt Caſe, there was almoſt the ſame direction of the 
motion of the Model, and of the String that drew it, 
bur not in the ſecond Caſe, when the fore Axis 
was ſo much lower than the top of the Pully. 

For the ſame reaſons tis that Carts having lar- 
ger Wheels are much eafier drawn than Waggons, 
but they have likewiſe another advantage, in ha- 
ving but one Axle-tree, for any thing drawn upon 
two Wheels is much eaſier than four, becauſe of 
the double rubbing of the two Axle trees, the rub- 
bing of which is the main thing that occaſions the 
Draught, elſe any thing drawn on Wheels would 
go as eaſie as on Ice, and becauſe a ſmall Axle- 
tree rubs leſs than a large, is the reaſon that Iron 
Axle trees, tho* much heavier, are better than 
thoſe of Wood, In Oxfordſhire they make their 
Carrs wich Iron Axle-trees, that are fixed in one 
Wheel and turn in the other, which they ſay much 
eaſes the Draught. *Tis certain, it eaſes the rub- 
bing of one Wheel, but whether that may eaſe the 
whole Draught, I cannot poſitively determine, tho 


IJ am apt to think it may. But tho? Carts are of 


much eaſier Draught in plain Countries, they are 
not convenient for travelling, becauſe when loaded, 
in uneven Ways, they bruiſe the Fill horfes Sides, 
and often indanger the breaking of their Backs. 

' Likewiſe the higher a Cart or Waggon is ſer, 
the more apt tis to over turn, and becauſe the 
ſetting of it low, and the height of the Wheels af- 
ter the uſual manner of placing of chem cannot 
conſiſt together, therefore it may prove very com- 
modious to place the Bed of the Cart under the 
Axle tree at ſuch a diſtance as the depth or ſhal- 
lowneſs of the Ways or Waters you are to go 
thro' requires; for by this means, part of the 
weight will be under the Axle-tree, which will ſo 
far-Counterpoiſe What is above it, that it will very 
much prevent the over-ſerting of both Carts or 
Waggons. | They 
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They are much more curious in making of their 
Carts and Waggons in Holland than we are, in that 
they make them very neat and high, ſo that one 
Horſe will draw as much as two with our cum- 
berſom heavy ones, but their Roads are good and 
even which gives them a great advantage. . 

I ſhall not here mention any thing of the Sailing 
Waggons, and ſeveral other contrivances of that 
kind, till I find them brought to greater Perſe- 
ction, one ingenious contrivance I have heard 
of, of a Gentleman in Wales, who having a Coal- 


it near the Sea, from which to the Water fide 


is a plain deſcent all the way, he loads his 
Coals in Waggons, for the Wheels of which he 
hath made Grooves or Channels to run in, by 
which means, and the having of Sails for them, 
they tell me, that the Wind carries them loaded to 


his Wharf, and that being unloaded one Horſe 


draws them up the Hill again, | 


Of ſeveral Inſtruments uſed for Digging of 
Ground, &c. 


F which forts of Inſtruments there are ſeveral 
kinds, all which I ſhall not undertake a De- 
ſcription of, they being ſo well known to every 
one, that the naming of them will be ſufficient, 
and therefore thoſe that I ſhall deſcribe, ſhall be only 
ſome of the moſt uncommon or moſt uſeful, or that 
have ſomething peculiar from the common ſort, 
and that are only uſed in ſome particular parts. 
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I ſhall begin firſt wich the Trenchiog Plough or 
Coulter, which is a certain Iuſtrument uſeful in 
Meadows or Paſture Ground, to cut out the ſides 


of Trenches, Carriages or Drains, it is alſo uſeful 
to cut out the ſides of Turf, for the taking of it 


up whole, to the intent to lay it down again in 
the ſame place or ſome other. It hath only a long 
Stale or Handle with a Button at the end for ones 
Hand, and at the other end it turns upward like 
the Foot of a Plough, to flide in the Ground, in 
which bend is placed a Coulter or Knife of the 
length you intend the depth of the Turf to be, the 
faſhion of which you may ſee at No. A. 
Several faſhions there are of them, ſome with one 
Wheel, ſome wich two, and ſome with none, you 
may make them as you pleaſe, | 
There are alſo many forts of-Spades according 
to the diverſity of places, and the ſeveral occaſi- 
ons and humours of Men. | 
At B is the ſhape of a Spade much uſed in Eſex, 
the broad part of it is all Iron, the Handle 
going into a Cocker at c, where is a piece of Iron 
to ſer the foor on to dig with, which may beſet on 
either ſide, according to the foot rhe Occupier u- 
ſes, this is one of the beſt Spades I have met with 
to dig hard lumpy Clays, but 'tis too ſmall for 
light Garden Mould. . 


f ” 
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At D is a Spade made uſe of in the Fenns jn 
Lincol»ſbire, the edges of which are as ſharp as a 
Knife, which makes it eaſie to cut Flag-roots, and 
the Roots of other Weeds, and indeed is very uſe- 
ſul in any Lands that have not Stones in them, 
ſome of theſe Spades are made with one ſide turn- 
ed up like the Breaſt-plough, by which means they 
with once jobbing of it into the Ground, can cut 
an exact Turf, ſo that one Man with one of theſe 
Spades in fenny ſoft Ground, will do as much in 
a day as two Men with a common Spade. 

At E is a very convenient Inſtrument to di 
hard Gravels, or ſtiff Clays, or chalky Lands wi 
when hard. But if you make one of theſe Inſtruments 
about ſixteen Inches lon 
making it every way ſtrong in proportion, into 
which put a long ſtrong Handle, this Inſtrument 
1s very uſeful co dig ſtrong Clays with, eſpecially 
in Summer, when it will rife in large hard lumps, 
the way of uſing of which is after this manner, 
firſt dig a ſmall Trench ten or twelve Inches deep, 
and about three Foot from this Trench let a Man 
drive down the Inſtrument into the Ground with 
a Beetle, and let two Men, having hold of che Han- 
dle when the Iron part is drove into the Ground, 
raiſe up the end of the Handle and it will raiſe the 
Earth up with ic in lumps as far as the Trench 
that was firſt cut; ſometimes in hard Grounds 1 
have known as much raiſed at once as would near 
fill a Cart, and when you have broke this part aut 
you muſt remove it two or three Foot farther, and 
ſo on till you begin again, which lumps they fliog 
into the Cart at once; this is a good way for the 
levelling of Land, one Man this way being able 
to do as much as ewo can with the Spades or Mat- 
tocks, but if you have room and are not hindred by 
Roots or Stones, &c. and have a mind to level a 
piece of Ground, break up your Land with the 
Plough 


and four or five broad, 
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Plough firſt, and by that means you will fave the 
labour both of the Spade and Pick- ax, and be ob- 


| liged only to the uſe of the Shovel. 


' Beſides the forementioned, there are ſeveral o- 
ther Inſtruments, as ſeveral kind of Hows, Mat- 


- rocks, Pick-axes, Grubbing axes, Iron-crows, Sho. 


everywhere: but if there are any other ſorts of 


vels, Dung-forks, Paddles, &c. which are common 


Inftruments any where thar are not common, and 


that are not mentioned, I would deſire them that 


are willing to promote this Work, to ſend an ac- 
count of them to the Publiſher. * 


of ſeveral other Inſtruments neceſſary fo 
| the Farmer to have. 


T behoves the Husbandman that intends to 
thrive, to furniſh himſelf with all things neceſ- 
fary for his Buſinefs, chat he may not put himſelf 
to the trouble of borrowing, nor the damage he 


may be likely to ſuſtain for want of them, nor the 


ſcorn or diſgrace of being denyd any thing he 
wants, leaſt according to the old Saying it proves, 
That he that goes a Borrowing goes a Sorrowing. 
And that you may nor be forgetful of any, or 
at leaſt of the moſt uſeful and neceſſary Inftru- 


ments, beſides the ſorementioned. I will give you 


a Liſt of Mr. Worlidges, of ſuch as are of common 
Uſe, and adviſe you to add ſuch as you find defi- 
cient, and likewiſe to keep them in their proper 
places, which many times fave a great deal of 
trouble. | | | 


* 


Things 
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WAIVE +14 22159% Rroo 
Things belen 775 fo the * Sacks; 9 
rable an Lands Skeps or Scutrles, 
are, ins, 
a Skrein for Corn, 
Harrows, - IT . Pails, 
Drags, | Curry combs, 
Sickles, | Main-combs, 
Reaping: hooks, Whips, | 
Weeding- hooks, SGoads, . 
Pitchfork, Harness for Horſes and 
Rakes, | © -»Yotes for Oxen. | | 
Plough Scaff nod Bee Pannels, 
Sieds, | s Wanteys, 
Roller, *. Pack ſ:ddles, | 
Mold Spears and Traps, Suſſingles, * 
Cradle Sythes, Cart- lines, / 
Seed log: . 
| * ee 
To be Able and © 
Paare. ©  Hand-barrows, 
| ens ran Wheel. barrowe, 
Sythes, 4 £1: Die: 
Rakes, ' 7 Hammer and Nails. 


Pitch. forxs and Phlcgy?! Pincers, 


Fetrers, and Clogs, and Sciſſors, s, ; 
"Shackles. © _ © ' - Bridles and Saddles, 
Curring Spade for Hay- Nail piercers orGimblets, 
Reeks, Hed cingchodle and Bells 
Horſe-locks. SGSGarden-ſhe ats, 
mug A Grindſtone, | 
To the Barn and Stable. Mherſtones, 
Hatchets and Ares, 
Flails, ' Saws, 
Ladders, Beetle and Wedges, 
Winnowing- fan, Leavers, 
eaſures for Corn,  Sheep-ſhears, 


e ves and Rudders, - Trowe's for Houſe and 
U Garden, Had 


Hod and Tray, Scales and Weights, 
Hog-yokes and Rings, An Awl, and every 0. 


Marks for Beaſts and ther thing neceſlary, 
Utenſils, 3 


Of Buildings, Repairs, &c. 


HE Farmer being often neceſſitated to build as 

well as to repair his Houſes, Barns, Stables,&c. 

and that not only upon the account of decays, 
but of damages done · by Storms and other acci- 
dents; I thought it might be of uſe to give him 
ſome ſhort general Rules about Building and Re- 
airs, and likewiſe of the Coſt and Charges of 
uildings, and of ſuch Materials as are uſeful up- 
on ſuch occaſions, that he may the better know 
how to compute his Coſt and Charges himſelf, 
and not wholly truſt to Workmen to do jr, 
who often are very deceitful in ſuch Calculations, 
and that he may know bow to Let his Work to 


them, ſo as to know his Charges at firſt, which 


is much the beſt way, where the Owner under- 
ſtands it ; provided he minds one Caution, which 
is not to change or vary from bis firſt Contract, 
which Workmen are very apt to perſwade Men to 
do, if they have undertaken the Work at a low 
rate, or with deſign ta ingage them in Building. 

Not that I ſhall here pretend to give a full ac- 
count of all the particulars relating to Building, 
and che ſeveral prices thereof, which would re- 
quire a Volume of it ſelf, but what I propoſe, is 
only ſo much as may give an inſight unto thoſe 
that underſtand any thing of common Arithme- 


tick, to compute the ordinary prices of Buildings 


and Repairs by, and to inſtruct them in the moſt 
material Rules of Architecture, ſo far as it may 


fit chem for their common occaſions, without com- 
4 mitting 
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mitting thoſe very N Faults that many Builders | 
run into. 

And therefore every Man that is diſpoſed to 
Build, either out of neceſſity or choice ; I ſhall ad- 
viſe him, firſt to fit down and conſider of the whole 
Deſign he intends to undcrtake, both as ro the man- 
ner — method of it, as well as the charge and 
expence; Premeditation being a very neceſſary Pre- 
liminary to Building, | 

In order to which, I would perſwade all Buil- + 
ders to take the advice of ſuch Survey ors or Work. 
men, as underſtand what they go about before 
they begin their Work, and that can make a 
Draught and lay the Deſign well our, that they 
adviſe to; that ſo when *tis erected, ir may in all 
things anſwer the End propoſed, according to ſuch 
qualifications as may make it a compleat Structure, 
in order to which, it ought to be contriv'd ſo as 
to have Accommodation, Proportion, Uniformity 
and Strength, ſo as to be durable and. laſling, all 
which particulars, they that raiſe a new Houſe 
are very much to blame in, if they do not take 
care of; for Method and Confuſion are both of a 
price in this caſe, except only in that the latter 
may be deareſt, 

Now in Building, we ought to conſider fire Par- 
ticulars, its Situation, Contrivance, Gracefulneſs, 
Uſefulneſs and Beaury. 

The Rules for Situation are, that it ſtand in a deln 
healthy Air, and not near Marſhes, Fenns or bog 
gy Grounds, nor Rivers, except it ſtand on riſing 
Ground on the North or Weſt ſid: of them, nei- 
ther let it be deſtitute of Breezes to fan and purge 
the Air, nor want the influence of the Sun beams, 
according to Rapms's advice; 


If on thy native Soil theu doft prepare 
Tereſt a Villa, thiu muſt place it there 
U 2 Where 
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. Into a Garden, where the Sun may leni 
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Whoe a free Proſpet does it ſelf nd «6 ien 


His influence frem the Eaſt; bis radiant beat, 

Sbould am pour , Houſe thre? various Windows beat + 2 6 
But on that ſide which chiefly open lies mid N 
Tothe North-wind, whence Storms and Show'rs ariſe, | 
J here plant 4 Wood, for without that defence, TI -1t 
Nothing reſts the Northern violence. 9 990 


And Cato ſaith, that a Country Houſe mould 
97 a good Air, and not be open to Tempeſt, 
and be ſeared in a good Soil, &. But I ſhall ad- 
1 5 ſe the planting of ſhelter on the Weſt and South 

eſt, as well as the North; and that you take 
Care alſo, that it be well water d and wooded, that 
it have a good, aſcent to it, which makes a Houſe 
wholeſome, and gives opportunity for good cel- 
laridge, and Jikewiſe:a good proſpect is very plea- 
ſant according. to the variety it affords. 

As for, the Contrivance which is a thing of great 
3 in Builging, I would perſwade every one 


that begins this Work, to be well adviſed in what 


he doth, becauſe there, will be no alteration of 
things afterwards without a great deal of Charge; 

and good Contrivance doth not only make things 
handſome and convenient, but often ſaves a great 
deal of Charges too; and "therefore get a Work- 
man that i able to make a good Draught of your 
Building, as I ſaid before, if your Building is ſuch, 


as requires no great curioſity ; bur if it doth, a 


Model will be. the moſt certain way of preventing 
miſtakes in Buildings that requires any great 
nicety or exattneſs ; and as for a Draught, there 
ought to be in it che Ichnography of each Floor, 


' ahdalſoche Orthography of each Face of the Build- 


ing, as of the Front, Rear and Flanks, and if rhe 


Workman be skilled in Perſpective more than one 


Face 


— 
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But . Cointiiviiits: of theſe things, the 
Quality of the Perſon is to be confider'd for whom 
the Building is erected, and accordingly let eyery 
thing be deſigned, and proportionable lengths, 
breadths and height allowed to each place, 850 
proper and convenient Rooms for what occaſiony' 
and uſes the Owner ſhall need, only what Draught 
you make, ler it be as large as you can, that 
che Ichnography of all Chimneys, Hearths, Jambs; 
Bed places, Stairs, and the Latitude of all Doors, 
and Windows in each Floor may be repreſented; 
and if you agree by the great for the Work- 
manſhip, it will be neceſſary to incert the length 
and thickneſs of the Ground. plates, Breaſt, Sum- 
ners, Girders, Trimmers, Jovyſts, Raſings and” 
Wall-plates; and alſo the chickneſ of the Walls, 
Partitions, GG. 


Face 
gra 


An abe "Orchographical Schemes chene bobs de 


a true delineation, and the juſt dimenfions of each 
Face, and of what things belong to it, as Doors, 
Windows, Balconies, Turrets, Chimney Shafts, 
Facias, Architraves, Cornices, and other Orna- 
ments, and if it be a Timber Building, rhe ſeve- 
ral ſizes of the Ground-plates, Interduces, Breaſt 
Summers, Beams, principal Port-braces, Quarters, 
Window-poſts, Door-poſts, Cellar-beams, princi- 
pal Raſters, &c. This care will prevent miſtakes 
and diſputes that may ariſe, eſpecially where you 
agree by the great. 


Having given theſe Caveats, I ſhall next pro- 


ceed 'to conſider the diſpoſal of the ſeveral Rooms 
and Offices, according to the nature of the Build- 
ing you deſign to erect. 


In Building of Houſes long, the uſe, of ſome Sor: »f 
Rooms will be laſt, and the more room muſt be Ho»/c-. . 


| allowed for Entries and RR and it . 
uz the 
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the more Doors, and if a Building conſiſt of a Geo- 
metrical Square, if the, Houſe be large, the middle 
Rooms will want Light, and therefore many com- 
mend the form of the Roman Capical H, which 
form, they ſay, makes ir ſtand the firmer againſt 
the Winds, and lets in both the Light and the Air, 
and diſpoſes every Room near to one another, ex- 
cept you will have a Court in the middle, which was 
the method of Building of great Horſes formerly ; 
hut for. ſmall Houſes I think the Square the beſt 
farm. | | A 
I mvſt here commend the way of Building of 
Brick Houſes with ſtrong and firm Quoins or Col- 
lumns at each corner, and where any of the prin- 


cCipal Beams lie that ſhall come out half their 


| thickneſs beyond the reſt of the Brick-work, by 


ciples, Gracefulneſ* and V/efulneſs. 


which means the reſt of the Walls berween may 
be much thinner, and a great many Bricks ſa- 
ved; and beſides, it adds a handſome Graceful. 
neſs to the building: Brick-walls likewiſe built af- 
ter the ſame manner in Pannels, are very hand- 


ſome, and fave a great many Materials. 


But according to Sir A Motton's definition of 
Contrivance, it conſiſts of theſe two Heads or Prin- 


The Gracefulneſs or Decency of a Building, he 
ſays, conſiſts in two Things Fx, An Analogy or 
Correſpondency between the Parts and the Whole, 
whereby a great Fabrick ſhould have great Apart- 
ments, great Lights, great Doors, great Stair- 
caſes, and great Pillars or Pilaſters, all which ought. 
to be propoſed to the bulk of the whole Building, 
And Secondly, An Analogy and Agreement be- 
tween the Parts chemſelves, as to the Length 
Breadchand Heighth of the Rooms, Windows and 
Doors, for all which no certain Rule can be gi- 
yen. Tho” ſome propoſe, that a Room ought to be 
eee aha” 
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ſhould -be as bigh as broad, and che heighth of a 
ſquare Room to be two thirds of it's ſquare ; but 
as fo theſe things, you muſt be govern'd by the 
bulk, and che defign of the whole Building, as 1 
ſaid before. 

Beſides which, the heighth of Rooms are various 
amongſt us, according to the Perſons they are 
built for ; our ordinary Building being but a- 
bout ſeven and a half or eight — high, the ſe- 
cond fort of Houſes in the Country are about nine 
Foot, and the third fort, which is fitteſt for Gen- 
tlemens Houſes, is from ten to fourteen Fot. 

As for Sir Henry's ſecond Point of Uſefulneſs, 
the Perſon, and the occaſion be hath for his Rooms 
are to be conſider'd, but to determine what num- 
ber of Rooms wuſt be allowed to a Nobleman's 
Seat, will require too many conſiderations to be 
inſerted here; but for an ordinary Gentleman 
Family, a Hall, a great Parlour, with a Wichdra 
ing Room by it, and a ſmaller Parlour for com- 
mon Ute, with Butteries and other Conveniences, 

is ſufficient, and underneath where there is a de- 
bear that Drains may be made, I am for having 

of good Cellars and the Dairy; but for the Kit- 
chin in the Country, where there is room enough, 
I think it better to join it to the Houſe, than ei- 
ther to bave it in or underneath it, becauſe of the 
ſmells (eſpecially in hot weather) that it ſends into 
the Houſe: and as for the Farm-houſes, I think one 
large Room with a large Chimney in it, to do the 
chief of their Work in, with a good Parlour, a 
good Dairy, with good conveniences of Butteries, 
Cellars, and Out-houſes, enough for a Farmer, 
which ſeveral Rooms ſhould be bigger or ſmaller, 
according to the — the Farm that belongs 
to it. | 
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To which Obſervations, I ſhall add ſome gene- 


ral Maxims for  Contrivance in Building, as fol- 


.Jows, 


1. Let not common Rooms be private, as Halls, 
Galleri:s, Stair-caſes, Cc. and let not private 
Rooms lie open and common, as private Parlours, 
Chambers. Cloſets, ec. 114 0 2 =: 
2. Light alſo is a principal Beauty in Building, 
and che Rooms that reſpect each particular Coaſt, 
ought as near as you can to Le accommodated to 
it, as thoſe. Rooms next the South for Winter 
Rooms, and thoſe that regard the Eaſt tor Sum- 
mer Rooms, the North Windows are beſt for Cel- 
Jars, Butteries, Sc. Rooms that have (thorough 
Lights for Entertainment, and thoſe that have 
Windovs on one fide for Dor mitorie.. 

3. As for the ſize of your Houſe, you had bet- 
ter build it too little, than too big, for a large 
Houſe brings Company and Entertamment, occa- 
ſions the keeping of a great many Ser vants, and of- 
ten requires a larger Purſe than is laid up for it. 
4. As to the ſtrength of a Building; Country 


Houſes, ought to be ſubſtantial, and able to en- 


counter all the ſhocks of the Wind, and not to be 
above three Stories high, including the Garrets; and 
obſerve: in working up the Walls, that no fide of 
the Houſe, nor any part of the Walls be wrought 
up three Foot above the other, betore the next ad- 
joining Wall, be wrought up to it, that ſo they 


may be fall join'd together and make a good Bond, 


or elſe what is done firſt will be dry, ſo that when 
they come to ſettle, one part being moiſt and the 
ther dry, it will occaſion it's ſettling more in one 
— than another, which cauſes cracks and ſet. 


tlings in the Wall, and much weakens the Build- 


ings. The Materials alſo ought to be ſubſtantia}, 
and be ſure if you build a Brick-building to rake 
carp of a good Foundation, and not be ſcanty in al- 

| lowing 
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the Way of Inpfoving of Lind. 
blowing Mortar, taking care that all your "Brick: 
work be cover'd with the Tyling, according to the 
new way of Building, without Gable ends, whicti 
are very —＋ and very apt to let the Water 
into the Brick. work; the want of obſerving of 
which three Things is the common decay of Brick 
Buildings, 2 10-1988 
** Upon a good Foundation two Bricks or 

eighreen Inches thick for the heading courſe is ff: 
ficient for the Ground-work of any common Stru- 
cture, and fix or ſeven courſes' above the Earth 
to the Water-table, where the thickneſs of the 
Walls are abated, or taken in on either fide the 


rhickneſs of a Brick, which is two Inches and a 


quarter. Ane 
6. But ſor large high Houſes of three, ſout᷑ or 


; 1 © 
: - 
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five Stories high, the Walls of ſuch Edifices Hough 
to be from the Foundation to the firſt Water-ta- 


ble, three heading courſe of Brick, or twent eight 
Inches thick at the leaſt, and at every Story a 
Water-table, or taking in on the inſide for the 


Summers, Girders or Joyſts to reſt upon, laid into 


the middle or one fourth part oF che Wall ar leaſt, 
for the better Bond; bur as for the innermoſt 
or partition Walls a Brick and à half will be e- 
nough, and for the upper Stories nine Inches (op 
a Brick in length) Wall will be ſufficient. 
The Beauty of a Building conſiſts much in a te- 
gular Form and a graceful Entrance, for regulari- 
ty and proportion pleaſeth the Eye; and I cannot 
but think a fair well wrought Front of Brick, plea- 
ſanter than one of Stone, which ſoon loſeth it's 
colour and turns black. The being let through 
a doyble” Grove of Trees to a Houſe, and to have 
fine Walks and Gardens behind, and on as — 
ſides of it as you can, is very ornamental. 
And let your Offices, Barns.” Stables, Cc. neither 


join to, nor be too near your: Ah your 
3541 1 91 Stable, 


Beauty. 


Me 4rt- of Hhubandry; or 
Stable, which ought always to be a Building by 
ies ſelf, SA oaks anger of Fire, aca the ac. 
count of the looking after Horſes and the uſe of 
Candles-i in it. 

To which Maxi ms, I mall add ſome gorerel 
Rules to be obſerved in Building, as order'd by 
Act of Parliament for the Building of London. 
S I. In every Foundation within che Ground, add 
Ruler, one Brick in thickneſs to the thickne(s of the Wall, 
nent above the Foundation, to be ſet off in three 
Courſes equally on both ſides. 

2. That no Timber be laid within twelve Inches 
of the fore-ſide of the Chimney Jambs, and that 
all Joyſt on the back of any Chimney be laid 

with a Trimmer fix Inches diſtant from the back. 

3- That no Timber be laid within the Funnel 
of any Chimney, upon penalty to the Work- 
men for every Deſault ten Shillings, and ten Shil- 
ings Week for every Week it continues unre- 


4. That no Joyſt or Rafters be laid at greater 
diſtances from one another, than twelve Inches, 
and no Quarters at greater diſtance than fourteen 


5. That no Joyſt bear at larger lengths than ten 
Foot, and no ſingle Rafters at more in length 
than nine Foot. 

6. That all Roofs, Window-frames, and Cellar- 
floors be of Oak. 

7. That the Tyle-pins be of Oak. 

8. That no Summers or Girders do lie leſs than 
ten Inches into the Wall, nor Joyſt than eight 
Inches, to be laid in Loam, becauſe Mortar is apt 
to rot all Timber, and therefore ſome Workmen 
—ͤ— the end of ſuch Timbers as they lay in 

al 


700” 
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9. That no "ARID or Girders do lie over the 


head of Doors or Windows. 5 
910817 | 10, That 


the Way of Impraving of Land. apy 

10. That gaod Oak Timber he laid aver ;Naors 
and 2 and that good Arches, be turned o- 
ver t TI br: & i Ann} 28 WL 
Where a Houle is Ter upon moiſt Ground, dig 2 
the Earth two Foot deep, and after beating of. ir 
well, lay a Bed of Mortar or Cement from eiche n 
fide to the Channel, and then lay a Bed of Cin» 
ders upon the Mortar, beac it well, and cover it 
with another Cement of Lime, Sand and Aſhes, 
this will drink up the moiſture and make it dry. 
But if the Earth you build on be very ſoſt, as in 
Mooriſb-ground, then you muſt get good pieces 
of Oak, whoſe length muſt be the breadth of the 
Trench, or about two Foor longer than the 
breadth of the Wall, cheſe muſt be laid croſs the 
Foundation about two Foot aſunder, and being 
well rammed down, lay long Planks upon them, 
which Planks need not lie ſo broad as the pieces 
are long, but only about four Inches of a fide 
wider than the Baſis or Foot of che Wall, and to 
be well pinned or ſpiked down to the pieces of 
Oak, on which they lie; but if the Ground is ſo 
very bad that this will not do, you muſt provide 
good Piles of Oak, of ſuch a length as will reach 
the good Ground, and whoſe Diameter muſt be a- 
bout one twelfth part of their length, which muſt 
be well drove down with an Engine, 'and then 
lay long Planks upon chem, ſpiking of pinning of 
them down faſt, 

But if the Earth is only fauley in ſome places 
and good in others, you may turn Arches over 
thoſe looſe places, which will diſcharge them of- 
the weight. Note alſo, that you muſt place your 
Piles not only under your out Walls, but under 
your partition Walls too, that divide the building, 
for if they ſink, ic will crak and damage the outer 
Walls too. 40 Gs 


And 


300 The Art of Huibandry'; or 

| And that you may know the proper ſizes of 
Timber for your ordinary Buildings; I ſhall to 
What hath been ſaid already, add a Scheme of the 
Proportion of Timber, as agreed to by Act of Par- 
liament for rebuilding of the City, that your Tim- 
ber may in ſtrength be anſwerable to the reſt of 

your Building. pd eee 
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go: "The Ane Hulandy; or 
Having given you Directions and Cay- 
tions abaut Buildings 


genera 

1 hall in the next place, 
give you ſome general Rules about che valuing of 
Buildings, and the Materials belonging to them, 
2 you may know how to make ſome eſtimate of 
| = of this nature, without being wholly im- 

" upon by Workmen, who arc in theſe Caſes 
©: ro apt to abuſe whoſoever they 775 do with, 
een He See, fe 

cer: (Carpenter's ok is meaſut y re, that 
22 's ten Foot each way, of one hundred ſquare Feet; 
at London they will build a Houſe four Story 
dib for forty Pound a Square, if built with Oak 
5 Timber, and thirty Pound a Square for Fir; that 
is, to find all the Matetials, and all the Carpen- 
tere, 'Bricklayers, Plaiſterers and Glafiers Work, 
hs and conſidering the price of Timber, and Work- 
manſhip in the Countr * and that the Houſes are 

but three Stories wo af and that they have all their 

Materials laid in, that is, carted for them; I can- 

not think, but a good Houſe may be built for 

twenty five Pound a Square | in moſt places, and in 
ſome chea per. 

The Carpenters Work to Frame a Houſe in the 
Connery, where you find-Timber is ſeven or eight 
Shillings a Square, if the Carpenter pays the Saw- 
ing z if not, tis four Shillings and fix Pence a Square. 

The Carpenters Work co build a Barn in the 
Country, that hath one ſingle Stud, or one heighth 
of Studs to the Roof, is two Shillngs a Foor, but 
if ic have a double Stud and a Girt, tis worth two 
Shillings and ſix Pence; chat is, to meaſure one 
fide and one end; as ſuppoſe, a Barn ſixty Foot 
long, and ewenty Foot broad, that is, eighty Foot; 
q this the Carpenters Work co hew the Timber, 
4 ſa it out. frame it and ſer it together, will cotne to 
| at two Shillings and fix, Pence a Foot, ten Pound, 

you finding of the Timber. | 


Brick 


the Veh a Improving of Land, 303 
. Bricklayers Work at Landen, where a Bricklayer 3 
bath two Shillings and fix Pence a Day, a Labourer *"* 
twenty Pence, and that Bricks are fourteen Shil- 
lings a Thouſand, Lime four Pence half- 42 
Buſhel, and Tyles two Shillings and fix Pence a 
bundred ; for the Bricklayer to find Bricks, Mor- 7 
tar, Scaffolding, ce. for a Houſe, is five Pound a | | 
Pole ſquare, that is, ſixteen Foot and a half; but 1 
for Walling, four Pound ten Shillings a Pole, it "4 1 
the Bricklayer finds all Materials, is enough, but for =_ 
his Work only, tis one Pound two Shillings a Pole, 
that is two hundred ſeventy two ſquare Feet, and 
a Brick and a half thick ; in the Country they - {1 
will build a Wall for eighteen Shillings a Pole, | 
ſuppoſing the Wall to be a Brick and-a half thick. 1 
The Bricklayers Work is meaſured by the Pole 5: 
ſquare, that is deducting out all Windows and | 
Doors in the Wall; but if you · are to meaſure a | 
Wall, as ſuppoſe, of one hundred and twenty Foot .”" | 
long, and thirteen Foot three Inches high, you 4 
| 


$4 


muſt Multiply che one by the other, and ic will . 
make 1499 Foot, which divide by 127 makes 1 
five Poles, or Rods, three fourchs and forty two | 
Feet; but if tis more or leſs than a Brick and 
a half thick, you muſt reduce it to a Brick and a 1 
half by multiplying the length, and the heighth by i 
the number of half Bricks that che Wall ie in * 
thickneſs ; dividing the Product by three, and the | 
Quotient by 2723. Chimneys are commonly done | 4 
by the Hearth, And Note, that one Brick and | 
a half thick is fourteen Inches, two Bricks is one 
Foot and a half, and that four thouſand five hun- 
dred of Bricks will do a Pole ſquare of Walling one 
Brick and a half thick, and twenty five Buſhels 
of Lime where the Sand is good, that is, where! 
tis of a large ruff grain and not mixed with Soil. 

Dling is meaſured by the ten Foot ſquare, the 2g. 
Workmanſhip-of which is three Shillings _ =_ 

| ence 


1 Three Buſhels of Lime win do a uff of 


. Wee of Rb eget 


wes Pente a ſquare” in the Country, to find al bur 
is twelve Shillings, and to find Tites and 


e und ſix Smiling 4 


bur prefer Löam and Horſe dung mited 1 8855 
ther, and laid about the middle of the 
as not to Tode the Pins of Laths, nör to be — 
near the ** as to waſh out, becauſe®Lin is 
too colin, by "apr to make che Tiles 
ane e grow wich Mo:: 
darum for the Brieklayer to dig ther 
dation Where ds a Brick bel And kot dex, 

#4 Penny a Foot, and: where ci two Ra 
** * 1 weaſure, wi" two Pence à For 
| E portionable. 7 an, has | 
Bricks. Fay de wade of ary Earth that wy ih 
of * ono Sea-oar, "but all Earth Will 
burn ted. To burn a Clamp of Brick of ſitte 
thouſahd;” they commonly” allow ſepem Toth 
Coals,” twenty hundred to a Ton; or m_ —— 
died of Faggots of about three Foot 
ſome Earth ten Bufhels of Coals tb 4 
of Bricks. Bricks ought to be nine laches J 
four Inches and a half broad, and two 


dad ballchick ; 2 Watd fqdire bf Clay weilt abe 


ſeven or eight hundred of Bricks, aud the WEAR 
| men” have commonly fix Shillings a thohſanHd t 
make them. Men * 
* * The Plaiſtertrs Wolz is commonly e 
” E Yard "fe 0 for Lathing, Laying and Setting is 
eight Fluce a Yard} Feiriens n a Brick-wall*is 
three Pence a Yard; ſto in g and whiting' 3 
Penny haf penny a 1 Whiting a Poe; 

Tard; but Lathing, Laying and"Setrin 
Lene ten of twelve Pence à Tard. N — 
1 To daub à Partition wall with Clay 8 


es is rhiree Pente #"Yard,” and 9 
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without, —— — ur Poagh.e 
Yard in che 
Heart Laths of Oak are one Shilling and ten 


Laths of Gi Shilling "arid in 
won one 
Poncs « Bundle. 17 N 
Fir-Laths are evalth Pence a Bunde 5 
A Bundle of Laths they reckon 00 4% 4 
Square of Tiling, and -five hundred of Nails. 
Sawing of Timber is from two Shillings\and eight 
Pence, to three Shillings a hundred, which they "* 
meafure in the middle of the Tree; and ſuppoſe a . 
Board to be ten Foot long, ane PG, | 
cut is reckoned ſo many Fot. £ 
* Tharching with Scraw is done from two $hillings Thatching | 
and fix Ponce, to three Shillings'a Square, and 
with Reed for four Shillitigs a Square: two good : 
Load of Straw will do about five-:Square; the 
Square being a hundred ſquare Feet, and a thou- | 
dof Reed will cover three Squate of Roo | 
hich coſts about fifteen or ſixceen-$hillings, botf 1 
which Thatching moſt tie on with Withe, but old 4 
. pitched Ropes unwonnd, ie much cheaper, and __ 
OE. to tie them with. 0/07 | 
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Cellars, Foundarions of Buildings, &. are com Dr 
mofily done by flie- Yard fplid; which contain 4 
ty ſeven ſquare Feet, which is uſually counted 
a Loud, and therefore the dimenfons being given 


in Feet, Multiply the letzt h by — | 
the product by 5 depth, dividing? the laſt pro- | 7 


der ty tirehty Roh! the Quotient will give the | 1 
in ſoſid Yards; 10 1 94 3, 4455 | 


ſaer f Work is done by the Foot ſquare, E 
m Glas fix Perce a' Boot, French Glats one Shil- 
ling, nd Crown GAG dne Shilling fix Pence a I 
Font; #6 take do ry M Glas to o ... l 
ſoder, Bend, ad 40 fer up again, is there hat- » 7 
ö pence a Foot. | 
| X . &f | 
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mills, Which grind twice the quantity inen haut. 
+ © Which may —— on Hilla, Plains. 
on any open places, even where t ater-mills 


—— Oc by the rectification of Water-mills, t 
quanricy-of water might ſerue them; to 
— Tang, avg made ve een atigwpts, 
and without - queſtion, muc be dote ip it, 
— inthe ire ming and 1 
in the contriyance 
. much heavier by the 
u— pt ic's being ſo large; and 
compaſſed with a Hoop or Cale, Ar 


camfecenceof.che 
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the Mu f 'Inproving of Und. $65 
is, the heavier it moves, which may in ſome meas 
ſure be remedied, by making four or five vents ot 
paſſages — — places he Hoop, to take off 
— faſt as it is ground, that none may Ji 
e Rumer. 1781 (941 2S(01 108K Y 
07 4 Ni may probably be ſd contHivd; + 
the Grindipp-ſtone or Runner may be vertit 15 
of but à ſmall circumſerence, * 
edge whereof may be fitted into another fixed” 
Stone, cut Hollow e the half or 3 
2 Cirche, Which Runner hy ns firſt 
diſpatch as much Corn Ke the 1 
lager che other way Several alſo of theſe'y 
call Stones may be placed on the fame Atis) and 
miy be uſed i all/ſorts orts of Müle 1 0 
But conifidering the il name of che Millet 
_ (which F'wiſh-rhey did not ſo much deſerve) wag. e 
the Neaſons before grren, I bene ve Find milly b 
wouyl# be of mach more ad both to pub 
ban vate Families, one ef *which' ſorr or 
the Sradſag of Walt, I have” given v already; 
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7 ae found but fore ith thptoyed, 
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but where Land is broke up already, ii the Land 
ii not mic be m Flow an Acre and an, hals 

in andy iht Lands two Acres, In ſtiff 
A may Pow and S ο f W hegt 
an Acre and a half of Barly or, Oats, and in light 
bands double as much with/pne, Team of Horſes, 
an Os Jeam cannot de aboye two thirds of 
3 Stu t, „. b 
Th eee een fe. 
an Acre, and ohe Shilling an Acre for. harrowing 
if tis Land re beſore, tis 9 
wen Shülings an Age. The charges of keeps 
Sen Team of Horſes, where Oats ſe}. 
83 Steen Qureer, and Hay, at twenty Shit. 
gs a Load, the Countrymen.reckon: about: fi 
Pounds a Your mtr i inp tw mot - A 
0 Reaping and Monving pf Corn. —— a 
r may reap an Acre of beat, and forms 
thing more of Rye in a day, iſit Ee well, and, a 

Reale;:Verchgay/ G5 two Actes, for mak. a ook 


Sheatfs of Oate op Barley, one Man 
moch as another can Mow, and tha: from two. 


to ——.— n day, if hu. hes 


'x;The:Price.of Reaping and Binding of, 

By the Acre, iy fave Singe 0% Rye four S 
lings; to Mow, Oats, is one Shilling an Acre, 150 
to make them, fit go Inn is one Shillipg OE, 
more ; in dete lame — — ade 


Milling and three Pence an Acte. k of 
0 Tbraſbing of Corn. N by 8 
Buſhels of Mheat or Rye, ſix. Buſhels of By 


Qays and fire: Buſhcls of. Beans. and Pealer 
day, if the: me Well. yh L, o_ in. * 


4% ſinteen, Bene a Quarich, and 
er cba or beg 
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r three Pence, ſor Oats 
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e bs of Land. A Man may dig fodr bf firs 
Poe in a day of Garden-pround{''s 8þpif 
fey, Gp, thn Nach been dug ahead and be ey 
Aer chree Pole or more to fill into Wheel. barro., 
ang — better than two Poles into Carty 
if is digging Ground. duo h aba. 
debe men pe for digging of Garden ground 
| is four Pence a Pole, becauſe they expect herter 
for Garden, than other Work; ele thret 
| Pence à Pole is good Wages. To dig Ground 
| — p, and to fill it into Wheel-barrous i 
our Pence a Pole, and into Carte ſin Pens 
| —— SW 1,2311614 16 meer nbi 
Win and Ditching. A Man may Ditch and 
de of more in a day, where the Dich 
is + Foot wide, and two Foot deep 
Man may make a Hedge five Foot high, and 
bind it well, and lay it thick, and do £wo' Polein 
"day; #16wer; he may do double ponies 
"The price o Hedging and Dirching; to male a 
Hedge and lav the Quick is three penee a Pole: 
O To make a Hedge and cleanſe a Ditehy the com- 
mon way is five Pence a Pole, but if he plaſh it 
well, andi cleanſe the Ditch two Spit deep, and 
ſets it with Quick where eny is wanting, ide worth 
10 fir Pence ro eight Pence a Po 
IVES Hedge and > it well, and to make 

a' nie H of th oot wide, two 
| dee is twelve Pens Pole. boy con es 
o make a new Ditch three Spit or ten Foot 
255 and three Foot broad, is twelve Pence a 


und in very ſtogy 'Ground!! fourtesn Pence 
it 


a Pale, and the Workmen find Quick/and plant 
ws _ few Hetge with Buſhes s. 
Making” Banks. "They are meaſured by ehe 
g of — cighreen Foot ſquare 
ant ore deep, —— > (OODLE 
in good Mould, a Man will W 


Acre of Meadow, but if it ſtand well and be even, 
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Abe ef cEdudbandry or 


| £08 8. Floogand'e half in a day, which will re- 


guire three; Men to carry away in Barrowe, and 
de to trim and ram the Earth. 1034391 HUM UOY 
Bae 0 That of what depth and breadth you 
e your Dicch, the Bank will be near of he 
heighth and breadth. eig 205d f 
e —— dig a Diech ten ſoot wide 
top, and fix in the bottom, and four foot 


at twWo Shilliangs a Pole, reckoning twenty 
— gs Dre 18182 


To mealute a Dich, tale the length, and for 
9 ſes how: wide tis at the bottom amd 
at the top, and half it; as ſuppoſe a Ditch ſi 
= wide at the top, and four at the bottom which 
makes ten ſoot, the half of which will be five ben, 
which multiply by the length, and you have the 
contents of the Ditch. Lt Aus wank iO 1 

To My Graſs. A Man may. Mow: in a day an 


he may Mow an, Acre, or an Acre and a half, and 
if Zcis II p-land Meadow, and tbe Graft is thin; he 


may Mow two Acres in a day. 


++ To. cur. Graſs, and to make it Hay fit to carry 


in, in Worth in Meadows five Shilling am Acre, 
* * from three Shiliings ſix Pence. to 

ings an Acre. WF wit e g n 
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"of thþ Charges ind Profit of Firting,” | 


HEY commonly allow a Farm to make three 
TRE one for the Landlord, — 


—— —— one ſor the Tenant to live on; but 
but few Farms that will conſtantly afford that 
{greaſe r be wa for that Charge ; indeed, 
It, you, ey} ny J. per Am. il "he: Tac 
worth 30 % an Acre, 1004, may defray. Oy 
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Near, worth but! 10 . arvAcre} on 40k 
allow waoof 130615 per A fob® - hd 

you muſt reckon 5s cres of ſuch Lands to 100 . 
J Mesh) r ver H oſe by it, without ti 
imptoveuble Land). 
But there being great vati Lande, and 
ticular Charges tir. attend Lands more t 
ire the Farmers urmoſt Cate, 
bandry, and which 
take up og particularize; than I have to 
do it in, T-halb rather refer him to é 
things as near! as he ean, according to Mr. 7 
direttions, as he bath ſummed up the Charges of 
Facmiog; wilt Which ſhall conclude this part 
of Husbandry. and w 0 et 2023420011191 1X80 
a1 VH uo bas. „asl of yd riyul um gin. 
1. One part caſt forth for Rent dus out of band, 
2. Owe othty pars for Scud to ſow ti E © 
3- lather pare ies un Parſon por 10 973M, 
4. Another part Bir off 
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HEN ue conſider ther Trade, Riches aud 
Strength are inſeparable, and that cheir 
t. dependence is upon our Navy, we might 
e hoped o great a Concern to the Nation 
ſuould have occafioned a gteater care in moſt of 
our Timber, as hat is of the greateſt advantage and 
benefit to ſupport it. And cho? we cannot expect to 


ind many in this Age publick ſpirited enough to 


bave a particular regard to the general Good; fo 
as to prefer it betore their private Intereſt; yerthe 
particular profit that Timber brings to the Owners 
oft, as well as its advantage to the Publick, might, 
i it had not cauſed more care in propagating of 
it, have prevented thoſe that have had opportu · 
— — experiencing mm — making 

t uct ion and general at every! 
where of late been made of Woods, had they kept 
particular actounts of the Profit, or been able to 
make a true judgment of their on Adrancage, 
hich I chink in moſt places to exceed that of the 
gh, or moſt other ſorts of Husbandry, here 
the Soil and other Circumſtances are proper ſor 
ſuch Improvements, without a' due confideration- - 
of which no great advantage can be expected 
ſtom chis, or any other ſort of Husbandry ; for 
tho Art may improve Nature, yet the forcing of 


ig commonly requires Co and Labour thab 


will evcn«oithe Advantaße of the Undertaker; and 

therefore, as% a ſurableapplicacionotiuch things 

a6 are agrecable co each * „ 
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the Way of Impro ving ef Land. 
proceed from, I ſhall indeavour according to ſuch 


method, to give the beſt Inſormatiom l can. 
N h things as may be moſt for the advantage 
incouragement of the Planter and Farmer. 
And therefore, as Trees are of ſeveral 


for ſeveral Uſes, as ſome for Building, Utenſils, and 


Fuel, and others for Fru, Ornament and Plea. 
ſure, and that ſome are raiſed of Seeds, as the Oak, 
Cbeſnut, Aſh, Cr. and ſome ſpring from the Rqby, 
as Elm, Alder, and others, and ſame ate rdiſed 
of Setts, as Willows, Qziers, and the like: and 
conſidering that ſome Trees, even thoſe tat ate 
the moſt uſeful, have been but lately cultivatedia- 
mopgſt us, and that there ate more that will diſerwe 


the care oſ our Propagation, L wall nor tie my 


ſelf up only to the common ſort, but add ſame- 
thing ſor the Improvement oſ ſuch kinds of Trees, 
as may be of Uſe; tho not commonly known a 
mangit us, that ſo there may be an Improvement 
of the Species, as well as of the way of ordering 
of thema which work, tho tis ſo well perform — 
byrthat Learned and logenious Gentleman Mir. 
Evelyn, that it may juſtiy. be thought needieſs ſor 
me to weddle with this Subjelt; Yer as the: deſign 
Lfirſt propaſed, was a compleat Sy ſtem of Hus. 
bandry, and that there ane ſeveral tungs for the 
Improvement of this part of it, that Licauld-onor: 
otherwaya have had an opportunity o mentiagirig 
and getting Lutelligence about, that I thin no 
have treated of yet; I was vpn this accaugt un- 
der a neoeſſity ot making a ill. Treatiſe af this 
Subject, purſuant ro ſomething of} a ditfeſent me- 
thod, than bath ihicherco been done; aud as hat 
I. ſhall, meddle with is but a ſmall part of, What 
Mr. Euehn hath done; ſa I. ſhall take care inch 
following. Deſign $0 avoid as, much at Lean, What, 
may any ways be prejudicial co one char ,defevres. 
n of. fo uſaſul a eee 
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sfr the- 
_ commend! the waiting ſor a 


Lhe r Rabandg of 
the chlei and almoft che only promoter of; in 
part rt of Husbandry. * 998142 — 


ation of Trees, — 


except where the Ground ——— 
avid young Wood, becauſe of the length of time thut 
ſurb Production requires, and becauſe that nei- 
ther planting nor ſowing are any hindrance to it; 
not ſhal ] determine in this place. which is the 
beſt wa of raiſing of Trees by Seed or by the 
neatior-of ſuch, as we find to have veiſed 
ves from the Seed, or that ſpring ſtom the 
of other Trees, becauſe 1 ſhal Have 
un occaſion to mention it heteafter, and to give = 
account of ſeveral particular relati 
— * ſeveral way, but ſhall begin with the raiſ 
Wes by Seed, as being what muſt of 
be the fir Work im moſt. places, becauſe orhd 
Trees are not to be had — 


enen, an {mo 
pr aw dl} (as „ Ht 114 werden den e 
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Which being the Fottiddrivin'of this Work 
tere being ſuch à vaſt Yifferetrce between "rhe 
growth of ſome Wood and other, upon 
count of the Ground they grow u Dea f 
— I mall have 1 hereafrer t 
the particular Soff that each Plant re- 
quires to premiſe ſome ge eneral Rites 
iy ſor the Trees will + many times thrive 
ooerſe Land; vet the bet ſorr —— moſt 
Trees is the deepeſt 


tht fops here the Sol i 


the Vena Improving ef Land. 
low, aud tho ſams Trees. comin tun jaſt nauer 
the Surface, yet. Lahigk:/is\cgenceally-ogcafion'd 
from. a wane of depth of Earth and where: there 
is not a ſufficient depth to coal the Roats __ 
keep them moiſt. they are neirber: laſting nor 
ſperous, tho ſome Trees, as Beech, HazeluHolly, 
S, affect gravel and ſabd) Land and-equadeks 
moiſt and baggy; yet for the moſt proſite ble and 
uſeful Timber, tis neceſſary to have a deep Soil, 
and in ſuch places Trees do no hurt to the Land 
by ſucking of the heart away from amy thing 
ſhall be ſown upon it. However, Lam not 


ploying ol Land worth twenty or thirty S- 
— ſarther than by planting 


an — 

of, the Hedge-rows, uſe many ſorts o Lands 
— —— five or ten Shillings ger Acre, 
1 as good; nay thete ate ſome ſoris oſ Lands 
are not very good for either Corn or Grass, 


ally Brick. carths in Eſſex, and ſome ſorts: of hea- 
thy Lands, of which ſort of Soils, if any ſhall have 
opportunities of making any particular Obſerva- 
tions about the Nature of, and of the growth of 
the Trees upon them, and will ſend it to the Pub- 
- liſher, I ſhall take care to add it in my Second 
ep and make ſuch, ule of ic, as-Lblivys wil 
—_ —_— 

4 4 Ve, exnea av 
Sand, Stones, - Slate, cold baren (la) — 
Springs, Ge 4 — by Beyer of /Ircgs,oughe 
ta conſider. the the ſuperſi 


Sos and to 2 the Mori 
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that,will bear very good Trees, as ſome of the ha- 


Seed. 
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oift Fand or. Farth, 


ne rt of Furbandey's" or 
their natural Preducr, and what the proficowill' Bs 
owrt of the Trees, and ehe /Shoots 
make, it will be beſt to ſute yout Seeds and 
Son one to another; and like wie to ed lehlate Four 
profit by the fame Rule. Tho! event i this Cale: 
ret great additions and helps me de afforded to 
Nature with a littſe coſt and labour: as 1 ſhalt 


have otcaſon to ſhew hereaf ter. 
ned wot Yor Sd 106 917) f n d, zig 


127 bar #424 t S611 ton u. al 50 
2 l 07 Seeds. Ab Wm 210190 
T0 Aba 10 Yuan 3x W301 di 917 101 2A 4 
dus and 
ſound and that eaſily malte from th Ns being 
taken from the tops of the youngeſt wrid on 
thriving” Trees, nnd gathered at the time of yu 


fmntimg of them to fall, which dete 
direct the beſt time Hor the fowing of th 


(hien for moſt forts of Sceds is abour Numb 


except your Land is very cold or Mbiſt; theft 
verna Ming inay be better ; Acorns! Malt, - 
other Seeds, beirig*whar' may be kept well ol The 
Spring ſeuſon, by y being barrelled or potted up 13 
"And laid 8, S S doing the 
Winter; ut the end f which, yo. will find 
ſprouted, which beitig committed to the Eärth 
Careful hand, will be as apt to tale, 43 
earlier ; and by this means better eſbape che! 
Verwin, who are very greedy of fpoilihgthe' With" 
r&#"fown Seed, and they are not ſo cafily da- 
maged by the increaſing heat, as thoſe fown in the 
ing of Winter,/eſpecially in 16oſe hot Ground; 
and therefore; if you have otcafion t preſerve 
meh Seeds! chuſe a fir" e of Ground, and with 
Boards raiſe it three" foot bigh, and Ny 


Menn dne Earch about 4 ſore thek, and gb. 


ber u of Seeds Acorhs; Muſt Keys, Nets, Haws, | 
Ov ouſly erfeptrated with 4 Here Möuft 
ſpring/ed 


the Way of Improving of Lond. 
ſprinkled ;amongſtrthern, and jet the third 
per lay beef Earth or Sand, ur you may buy 


relled or lait in heapa im ſome; deep Gellar v pr. 
ſerve; them from the rigaur of the Winter. 1 abt; 
yaur Seeds-be gathered in moiſt weather, lay them 
4++dry ing, aida (keep them ci your fow Sheng 
which may be as. ſoan after Chriſt mar ad y 
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4 Weds in dry Sand or pulveriz d Earth, eicher Har- , 


pleaſe; but if they — ſow them, 


be. ſure tol commit it to the Earth before the 
Sprouts grow dixxr,.r.rr7 
As ſor — or ſieeping of Saban 
the enforcing or ĩnriching of the Earth by 1 
poſt, Ce. o Trees of this kind. tis a charge that 
would much diſcourage the Work, and what is, 
needleſi, hecauſe if one ſort of Mould. be not pro- 
per, ſor one kind. of Tree, it may be for another #1 
tif. aur / Seeds or Kernels prove extraordinary 
„il you lay tcbem twenty four: hours in Mi 
or ———— impregnated with: a little Com- 
dung, it may do. well to forward, their ſprouting 
eſpecially i eee eee 
mer preparation. 5903 eL us din 


+» © 4 
96 126% . 


The ſhape and weight of che Seeds inform ou u Serd 
5 ka argiche, beſt, and bow they may dad“ 4. 


them, when they fall, Ving on one fide.; with 
their, ſmall end to the Earth, rom-which part they 
put forth the Root fir tt, which; when; ite hath laid 
hoſd/ of the Qround, from the ſame place; ſoſids 
forth che Shoot for the Trees, and it aN be 
4 Seeds, 1ow them the deeper, £8 Aοον 
Se Gen abguc - 
. but if lgta4beed [as 


me, 1c; Cover them any with Hale 
ball an Inch dach 11 9g 586A 


has provided; wah: Seeds-of all{k f raiſing 
CO — Wands/or Simmel AW 
them, hh I chink ** N 


, Man. 4 


imploy 
nd far, no other uſe, — keep ie weld faced! 
rſh, becauſe they take: ſooneſt; ſecondly.) bectnſs/ 
ma ke the-ſtreighteſt and-maoſt uniform Shoot; 
— hey will neiher requrs tubing 
Pans yet what (which: are two: very conſider able 
Ariicles).and * forithaat all tranſplanting (tho*- 
it much improve Eruit-trces) unleds: they are taken 
up the ficſi Lear or two, is a conſiderable imp 
dameat to the growth of Foreſt Trees, un leis where: 
they arb removed ſrom a very batrem Soib t A 
rich, and meet with a very moiſt Summer, eſpoci- 
ally/4in the tranſplanting of the Cheinut; Walnut, 
and ſome others, that I ſhall have ocbaſion parti- 
culan to mention aſterwards; but i you de ſien a 
Tranſplantation af Tees, it is beſt ta raiſe them 
in your Seminaries and Nurſeries firſt; by which 
means you may tranſplant them m you pleatieg 
for ground, Walk — : Hedges, Rows, #2. 
there ſore i tall refer, wha have ſurther tou a 
about the raiſing. tranſplanting and managing 
them to the particular ordering of them in the Seu 
mina and Nute. ie 28 003 7161 40 60 


Th N 2501 bits een ee broymwolls) ien 


ebe Senimarj and "Nurſery 'of ' Foreſt” 
erf mn 9201 £54 — : t 
SAY alot itim res. mnoxh ed C1167; 
9 1000 510% Ham) omob gApm eh. 
For a or Nurſery of Foreſt Trees! 


which-is what I only de ſign to treat of there ac! 
is hat will be thought by many not worth the tas 
king oi Paint about hut the imall coſt that arten 
it, and a he ſmall quantity of Land requiſite ſor ſugh- 
a uſt «with, the advantage you will find by it dq 
filing up your Hedge rοαν, and ather Waſt un 
cultivaed places will, quickly convince your ob its 
uſefulneſs; and then having made choige: of yb,ỹẽW- 
3 out ſome fit piece of vel 
W 
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well fenced, 
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the ue I 


the South Haſſ, rather 
£ an well ſheltred ſrom the North 
Woſt. Let it be cleured of all 
large, it may be plowed u 
male it dig the eaſter, and afrer that, 1 
have ie dug up two Spit deep. — reg ek 
part or ur ſace of the Earth caſt undormoſfę and 
the under Spit laid above, where the Soil is de 
h ia bear ie; which cho it — 
at firſt, will abundantly anſwer it in the 
of Trees aiter wards, becauſe they will eve whit 
baye;looſe-Barth to root in, and the beſt of ay: 
Soil under them, all Trees ſhooting of their 
Rants; moſt downwards, which is the only way 
would have Trees advanced in their growth in 
Nurieries and not by 'mending or 
the Land by Dung, &. as the Gardiners com · 
moni do for their own proſit, and not the buyers, 
— difficulty that you will meet wi 
in; making chem to grow, if you ſhould have 6 
cabon to remove them to 4 worſe Soil, and 7 
your Nurſery be dug up the Winter before you 
— or plant it, ſo as to give a Winter and Sum 
mer ſallo wing to make it mellow and fine, it will 
do At one end or fide of which, make ſome | 
Beds of about a yard wide, Leaving a ſmall 
pack between them for the ; croſs the 
make ſome ſmall Trenches at about a Foot 
diſtance, fiato which throw che Seeds but not 460 
thick, covering them with a Rake, according/to the 
depth beſdre directed; but if you enen m 


1 


is ta ſer them as they do Beans, and at abet a 
—. rice; which is to be done about the lat - 
;of Qtoberi for the gutumnal ſo wing and 


—— Vernal; i Buſhels af &eorny- 


willow or-plant an Acre o Land at a Foot di- 


ſtanee, which L chink a diſtance wide 3 . 
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ſiog of Oaks, Walnurs, 'Cheſnurs, &. the beſt-way 
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Y \When your Plants begin to peep, Earth 


| firſt to remove them into your Nurſery,” where 


up, eſpecially after great Froſts, at — 

the ſwelling Earth is apt to ſpue them 2 
when they are about an Inch above Ground, you 
may in a moiſt Seaſon draw chem up where you 
find them too thick, and ſet them in ſuch places 
as you: have occaſion to beſtow them in. 
- Your Seedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a 
weeding or a flight howing upon them, and ſcat- 
ter a little mungy Straw, Fern, rotten Beans, Oc. 


amongſt them, to prevent — foes heck: 
ing, and to entertain the moiſture that falls; and 


in March following. hy which time, it will be rot · 


ten, chop it to pieces, and mix it with the Earth, 
continue to de for two or three Years ſuc- 
ceſſively, for till then, the ſubſtance of the Ker- 
nel will hardly be ſpent in the Plant, after which 
you may. tranſplant them as you pleaſe, only the 
ounger they are removed after they are three 
Years © old, the better they will grow, but you 
muſt at the removing of them, conſider whether 
the place you deſign them for, be ſecure to keep 
Cattle from them while young; but if you defign 
to plant them where Cattel come, it will be beſt 


you muſt plant them in Rows three Foot diſtant, 
and the Trees in the Ros to be at leaſt two Feet 
diſtant ſrom each other; becauſe elſe you will be 
apt to cut the Roots in raking of them up, in theſe 
Nous you may let them ſtand till they are big e- 
nough to plant out, ſo as by the help of ſome Stakes 
or Buſhes put about them, they may in a ſhort 
time be able — defend themſelves from Cartel, the 
not taking care of which particular has been 2 
O00 
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uſe it lets the Water into the 
the Rutt- end of the other, which is the 
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verting t and 
the Grain of the Wood too, and 


hinders it from running clear if you ſhould have 

oceaſiof to eleave it into Lathes, Pales, Or. and 
therefore I An only for pruning up the ſide 

Bougtis; but about he rrenlagmetos of Trees 
and che pruning of them, Cc. I thall-have oecaſ 
onto ta notiee afterwatds, only you muſt ob- 
ſerve; that having tranſplamed your Seedlings in- 
10+ Nurſery, they ought Milt to be kept clean 
front Weeds, Aid 2 the Ground to be kept looſe 
tha the Roots may ſpread the better, and there- 
fore ins the gert Autumn, before the Leaf is off, 


= — to be digged a ſmall Spit hep 


in or Summer 
27 or hoe up . Words fo need — 
Piesele the di 


g amongſt the Trees, while 
Mee Ty bY if it be done white the 


Laus e des mene enen out it will 
2 Again, perhaps two-for one; but after 
the dap is once down, if a Root be cut it will not 
ſhoot forth that Winter; however be not ſb early 
we Seaſon nor yet too careleſs of the Roots; 
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ting of the Branches a little way and laying of it 
half a Foot under Mould, with which, if ſome of 
the Earth that is in hollow Trees be mixed, or 

ſame Pigeons Dung, or if you water the Layers 
(where tis Plants that you are curious of) wich 


the Grounds of Beer or Ale, it will make them 
| ſtrike Root the better; and if it comply not well 
peg it down with a Hook or two, and when you 


find it compleatly rooted, the next Winter cut it 


off from the main Plant and plant it forth in 
your Seminary or Nurſery, as is before directed 


_ about Seedlings; others twiſt the Branch or bare 


Trees of 
Cutt inge. 


the Rind, and if tis out of the reach of the 
Ground they faſten a Tub or Basket near the 


Branch, which they fill with good Mould and lay 


the Branch in it. Þ. | | 
Some Trees are raiſed of Cuttings taken from 
the young Shoots, the beſt of which are thoſe 


Suckers that ſpring from the Roots (except tis a 


ſwelling, ſet that part into the Ground, and make 


rafted Tree that you deſign to have Cuttings 

rom) the Cuttings muſt be ſet a Foot deep in the 
Earth in a moiſt thady place, as near as you Ms 
and ſtand near a Foot out; but if they are of ſo 
Wood, as Willow, Poplar, Alder, &c. tis beſt 
to take large Truncheons, fo tall as that they may 
head above the reach of Cattel; but if you rai 
your Trees of ſuch ſorts as bear a Knur or burry 


the hole wide, pointing the end of the Cutting ſo 
ſmooth that no part of the Bark may be — 3 
up in ſetting, and keeping the Ground moiſt a- 
bout it, it will ſeldom tail of putting out Roots 
and growing. 
Many ſorts of Trees may be propagated from 
Suckers coming from the Roots of other Trees, to 
cauſe which, dg about their Rodts early in the 
Spring, and finding ſuch as with a — 

may be bent upwards; raiſe them above G ou 
; ee 


* 
o 


three or four Inches, and in a ſhort time they will 9 
ſend forth Suckers fit for tranſplantation; or you ** 
may ſplit ſome of the Roots with Wedges or break e 
them, c. and covering of them with freih 

Mould will quickly Tan out, which is 

one of the beſt ways of raiſing Elms and ſome o- 

ther ſorts of Trees, but theſe things I ſhall parti - 

cularly mention hereafter. _ ; 7. 


Of the Oak. 


I ſhall begin with the Oak, as — the 
moſt uſeful and beſt ſort of Timber, eſpecially for 
the building of Ships, and what was of all others 
the moſt eſteemed amongſt the Romans, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies in ſeveral parts of the 
World; but Mr. Evelyn takes notice only of four 
forts, two of which he reckons the moſt frequent in 
England, viz. the Quercus Urbana, which he eſteem- 
eth the talleſt, being clean and of a ſmooth Bax; 4 
and the Robur or Quercus Silveſtris, which hath * 
4 kind of a black Grain and bears a ſmaller Acorn, 
ſpreading forth its Roots and Branches more than 
the other and keeping of its Leaves all Winter 
all which differences I know variety of Soil will 
produce, and that the more thriving an Oak is 
the more ſappy it will be, and the longer the 
Leaves will hang on it; and therefore whether 
thoſe marks are diſtinguiſhing of the Species I 
ſhall not determine, but rather adviſe the gathe- 
ring of your Acorns from ſuch a Tree as you like 
te kind and RR by Layers, bu 
Jak ma ropaga yers, but not n raiſed. 
to that — of bulk and ſtature as from te 
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Seed; nor can it be ſo well tranſplanted as it 
may be raiſed fromthe A but where you de- 


Ggn tranſplanting of them for Walks, Groves, 
| or 
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The Art of Husbandry; or 
or into Hedge-rows, or other places where Cattel 
come, they ſhould be often tranſplanted; and 
the beſt way to make them bear is to raiſe them 
firſt of Acorns in your Seminaries, and after three 
Years growth to tranſplant them into your Nur- 
ſery, ordering them as is ſhewed already, where 
you may let them ſtand ſeven or eight Years, or 
till they are about ſeven or eight Foot high ac- 
cording to their bigneſs and growth, and then re- 
move them, as you have occaſion, without which 
care, moſt Trees are very difficult to remove that 
are raiſed of Seed; the reaſon of it is, becauſe 
tis the nature of all ſuch Trees to put forth one 
down- right Root firſt, and not the ſide Roots till 
the Tap- root is got near the bottom of the Soil, 
eſpecially in a looſe hollow Ground, and fo the 
main Roots going deep the ſmall Roots, which 
are the chief nouriſhers of the Tree, lie ſo deep 
that you cannot come at them ta take them up, 


whereas, if you take them np young, while the 


Tap-root is {mall and not ſhot too far down, you 
may by cutting off the Tap-root abour a Foot long, 
cauſe it to branch near the top of the Farth, which 
will give you the advantage of taking of it up 
with ſmall Roots when tis removed again. 

But ſome, to prevent this inconveniency, put 
under all the Trees they raiſe of Seed about thr 
or four Inches below the place where they ſow 
their Seeds, a ſmall piece of Tile to ſtop the run- 
ning down of the Tap-root, which occaſions it to 
branch when it comes to the Tile, which is a ve- 
Ty good way and will much increaſe the number 
of the ſmall Roots, which is a great help to its 


tranſplantation, and many ſay, that it much 


helps 
| to grow from the Seed. 
Removing © 
tum. all other Trees that ſhed their Leaves in Winter, 


a Tree where tis not removed but ſuffered 


he beſt time for the removing of Oaks and 
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is in Ofober as ſoon as the Leaf begins to fall, or 
in February juſt before the Sap begins to riſe, 


'and take care in planting of them not to ſet them 


deeper than they ſtood before, for if the Roots be 
ſufficiently covered fo as to keep the Body ſteady 
and erect tis enough. The Poſition likewiſe of 
the Tree * to be carefully obſerved, for the 
Southern ſide of the Tree being more dilated 


and the Pores more expoſed to the heat of the 


Sun by a ſudden tranſpoſition of the Tree in a 


— * of the Lear, the Tree will be much pre- 
. enn I 
The Oak thrives beſt on the richeſt Clay, tho $4, 


it will grow well on moiſt Gravel or-the coldeſt 
Clay, which moſt other Trees abhor, and even in 
ſome places ſtrike Root betwgen Rocks and Stones, 
and pow almoſt upon any kind of Land, but the 
beſt Timber for Ships is that which grows, on the 
ſtiffeſt Land, it being the moſt ſolid, tough and 
durable, whereas what grows on light Land is 


light and brittle, and not of a ſolid Grain, which 


tho” tis beſt for the Joiners uſe is not of the va- 


lue of the other for Ships and Building; but tis 


in the moſt Southern warm parts of England that 
they thrive beſt in Riff Clay, and not ſo well in 
the Northern parts, becauſe they have not ſomuch 
the heat of the Sun to warm thoſe cb1d Soils; for 
Oaks, as to the Soil and temperature of the Air, 
as Vitruvius well obſerves, neither proſper in very 
hot Countries nor very cold, but affect a tempe- 
rate Climate, which I ſuppoſe is the reaſon of 
our Engliſh Oaks ſo much out- doing thoſe of all 
other Countries, and where Oaks 
and in abundance, it is a ſign of 
and their liking the Soil. 


ir being good 


If you would propagate them for Timber, do- 
not cut off their Heads, nor be too buſie in lo 


ing of them, except it be of ſcar and unthriſty 
3 | 5 Branches, 


ow naturally. 
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The Art of Husbandry ; or 
Branches, or that you are to remove them from a 
£2 Soil to a bad, in which caſe tis neceſſary to 
ye as mnch Root and as little Top as you can 
or that you deſire them for Shade, bearing of Maſt, 
or for Fuel. b 
"Tis needleſs to mention the uſefulneſs of Oak 
e building of Houſes and Ships, nor to ſhew 
ww much our Exgliſ Oak exceeds that of all o- 
thers Parts for that uſe, ſome of which being ſo 
tough that our Tools will ſcarcely enter 
it, nor the Fire it ſelf conſume it but lowly, as 
having ſomething of a 1 8 74 metalline ſhi- 
ning nature, proper for robuſt uſes, and is doubt- 


* 


leis of all Timber hitherto known the moſt uni- 


verfally uſeful and ſtrong; for tho ſome Trees 
be harder, as Box, Cornus, Ebony, and divers In- 
dian Weods, yet we find them mote fragil and 
not ſo well qualify'd for the fupport of great 
weights, nor any Timber fo laſting where tis to 
Tie fometimes wet and ſometimes dry. The fine 
clear grained Oak, if it be of a tough Kind, is 
beſt for the ſupport of Burdens, as for Columns, 
Summers, c. and the more tender fort of a fine 
clear Bark, as being the beſt to cleave, 1s the moſt 
uſeful for Pales, Laths, Coopers Ware, Shingles, 
Wainſcott, Wheel Spoakes, Pins, Cc. as the knot- 
tieſt and coarſeſt is beſt for Water-works and 
Piles, becauſe it laſts longeſt and drives beſt 
and the crooked Oak, if firm, is beſt for Knee- 
timber in Ships, for Mill-Wheels, c. And if 
the plantin aks were more in uſe for Woods 
it would ſpoil the Coopers trade for the making 
of Hoops either of Haſle or Aſh, becauſe one 
Hoop made of the young Shoots of a Ground- 
Oak would outlaſt ſix of the beſt Aſh. The ſmal- 
ler Truncheons and 1 makes Billet, Bavine 
and Coals, and the Bark is of price with the Tan- 


ner and Dyer, to whom the very Saw-duſt o—_ 
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and the Lua Fungus's to make Tinder of. Oaks | 
bear alſo. a kind of a Knur of a cottony matter 
which was us d of old for Wicks of Lamps and 
Candles. Prevotivs in his Remedia Helectiora men- 
tions an Oyl extracted chymically e guerna Glande, | 
which continues the longeſt of any whatſoever * 
; © that an Ounce of it can ſcarcely be conſumed 135 
| in a Month tho kept continually burning; and 
| Mr. Jaſſelin in his New England Rarities, ſays, 
| That they there make an Oyl of the Acorn grow- 
ing on the white Oak by taking of the rotteneſt < 
| Maple Wood and burning of it to Aſhes, of which 6 

they make a {tron Lye, wherein they boyl the 
Acorns till the Oyl ſwims on the top in great 
| ities, which they put into Bladders to anoipt 
| ther Limbs with, which it exceedingly corrobo- 
rates and ſtrengthens, and ſerves them to eat with 
their Meat, being exceedingly. clear and ſweet 
Oyl; which it may be is what our Acorns will 
produce too, if not, I think it would be of uſe to 
procure ſome of thoſe Acorns to plant here, which 
may be eaſily done by them that have a correſpon- 
dency there. Varro ſays, they made Salt of Oak 
Aſhes, and ſometimes ſeaſoned Meat with it, but 
more frequently ſprinkled it among their Seed- 
Corn to make it fruitful; and Acorns are of groge 
uſe for the fatting of Hogs, Poultry, c. - 
merly ſerved for the Repaſt of men too. 


_ Of the Elm. 


Elms are of ſeveral ſorts, and differ much ac- 
cording. to the Soil and Climate they grow in, 
but the ſorts moſt worth our care and culture 
are, , the common Elm, which bath a very 
rough Bark and Leaf, ſome of which are of a 
rounder form W this ſort of 1 

| 4 
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11 B ort of Elm is by ſome called tlie Witch-Haſle 


The 4e ef Hushaidry ; or 
to a very great height and gat eſpecially * 
that — the roundeſt ſort of Leaves. 2dy, That 
which they call the Witch · Elm, which kind in 
bigneſs and height 1s like to the he fr ſort, only it 
hath a much — Bark, and in many places 
ing forth Burrs and Knobs, the Leaf bei 


alls {noo 2 and long, and varies much for breadt 
ating to the Soil if grows on. The 


or broad-leav'd Elm, the Body and Boughs of 
which have a ſmooth Bark like the Witch-Elm, 
and the Shoot and Leaf is much like that of the 
— upon which account, I ſuppoſe, it hath its 

The Leaves in ſome. Soi are of a very 


| great! ſize, and where it thrives it will make very 


rge Shoots. I have one of theſe ſort of Elms 


that I brought out of Derbyſhire, in my Nurſery, 


that hath Leaves near ſix ches long and about 
five broad, that every Year ſends forch Shoots of 


fourteen or fifteen Foot long, it will ow to a 


reat bigneſs, and is the quic eſt grower of a 
Kind of Elm, but tis 25 apt to ſpire up as — 
other fin being more inclined to branch into 


 Hawroiſed, Elms may be propagated by Seeds, which are 


ripe about the latter end of March or beginning of 
April, which gather and lay in a Room to dry a 
day or tyvo, ahd then ſprinkle them in Beds pre- 
red with good freſh Earth, ſifting ſome of the 
neſt _— __ by over them, and water them 
need requ hen they are come an Inch a- 
ve the Ground, which ved may do in four or 
five'Months time, ſift ſome more fine Earth about 


them to eſtabliſh them, keeping of them clean 
| weeded for the two firſt Years, and the ſide Boughs 


imm'd up till they are fit to remove into the 
urſery to be placed at wider diſtances, and from 


ſhence to be removed to ſych places as you have 


occaſion 
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occaſion to plant them in. But the taking of ſuch 
up as are of a plantable fize from Hedge · roms and 
Woods is more eaſie and expeditious, they 
not being apt to run down with a Tap-root, like 
an Oak, makes them more eaſie to tranſplant; on- 
1 thoſe that you take out of Woods, as 
ey 


there very w will not thrive ſo pf 
they are planted directly into an open place as if 
you plant them firſt into your Ny for two 
or three Years, and from thence tranſplant them - 
to Avenues, ' Hedge-rows, &c. | 
Elms may likewiſe be produced of Layers from of Layers. 
a Mother-plant, as is before directed, or from «r 
Suckers taken off from the Mother-roots of = a 
Trees after the Earth hath been well looſened 
them. Or if ſuch Stubs as have been felled be 
—— 
plenty or young which 
tranſplanted from the firſt Year or — 
| 20 by flipping of them from the old Roots. I 
Il not trouble you about the raiſing of them of 
Truncheons or Lops, becauſe I could never find 
them to take, only ſometimes ſome of the ſmalleſt 
Suckers, when the Sap is newly ſtirring in them, 
if they are ſlipt off from the Tree will grow, tho 
not rooted. . : 641.1 Haan hots; 
Another way is to ſink Trenches at ten or twen- I, reach. 
ty Foot diſtance from Elms that ſtand in Hedge- «.. - 
ros in ſach order as you deſire they ſhould © 
- grow; and where theſe Gutters are, many young 
Elms will ſpring from the ſmall Roots of the ad- 
joining Trees, which after one Lear cut off from 
the Mother · roots with a ſharp Spade, and if you 
tranſplant them. they will prove good Trees with - 
out doing any injury to the old one. 
There is a fourth way no leſs expeditious 
ſucceſsful, by baring ſome of the chief Roots of a 
thriving Tree within a Foat af the Trunk, and 
* 5 5 chopping 


- 
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chopping the ſame with an Ax, —— top 
_ —— —— _ wha 2 
they put ſome Stones to prevent the clifts cloſing 
— ive — to the wet, which they 
cover three or four Inches thick with Mould; 
and one Elm thus managed will be a good 
Nurſery, whoſe Suckers after two or three Years 
b — may ſeparate and plant out as you ſee occa- 


x8 ion. 10 f / 4 1 | 
Of ren · The beſt time for the tranſplantation of Elms is 
ving in October or Fe : Of all Trees that grow there 
them. zs none that better ſuffers tranſplantation than the 
| Elm doth, for you may remove them of what big- 
neſs you will, even of twenty or thirty Years 
13 nay, if they ate planted in a good Soil, 

I rhink thoſe of eight or ten Inches circumference 
Goes better than ſmaller ones, provided the 
Bark be ſmooth, tender and void of Wens, with- 
out they are removed at the firſt taking of them 

off from the Mother - roots; but when they are re- 
moved of any — you muſt totally diſ- 
branch them, leaving only the Summit entire 
and without the Soil is uery good; it may be neceſ- 
fury to head them too, but then it will be conve- 
nient, as ſoon as you can, to leave a leading 
Branch near the top to — up and cover the 
wound; for Elm being a ſoft Wood, the wet is 
apt to ſink into it and to ſpoil the Tree. 
muſt be taken up with as much Earth and Roots 
nas you can, and have a great deal of watering; 
and the ſooner they are removed after the taking 
of them up the better, except you 2 lay 

them in a Trench and cover them with Mould ti 
ru have time to tranſplant them: They ſhould 
planted on the. Surface of the Earth, it being a 
=_ great error, in any Soil, to plant Trees deep, 
and let the Roots be handſomly ſpread, and the 
Trees well ſtaked and defended from Cattel: 


They 


ſome ing Springs or Moiſture, and will 


rr 


— der Gravel, tho' not to any 2 advan 
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They delight to grow the neareſt together of a 
Trees, which cauſes them to run up pig and 
protects them from the Winds. 


The Elm thrives beſt in a rich black Mould, Soil, 


eſpeciall where they can at ſome depth meet with 


almoſt on any fort of Land; and tho they thrive 
not ſo well in too dry, ſandy or hot Ground, or 
thoſe that are too cold or boggy, yet where the 
Fatth is 2 little elevated above the — 92 
you will find them to thrive upon the worſt Land, 
4s may be obſerved in ſeveral bad Soils, where 
Mounds and Banks are caſt up, eſſ ally ſome 
ſort of Witch-Elms, which'in many grow on 


"The Elm, reaſon of its aſp Hiringrard une 
growth (unleſs it be topped to enlarge 2 


and to make them . pread low) are the leaſt of- 
fenſive to Corn, Paſture and Hedges of any Tree, 
to both which, and the Cattel, they afford a be- 
—_— n Shade, Defence, and agreeable Ornament. 
ou would fell them, let it be about No- 

vember, —— or January, after the Froſt hath 
well nip d them and that the Sap is fallen into the 
Root, which will cauſe all ſort of Timber to be 
more durable and laſting; and if you find them 
any way unthriving, fell them, and rather truſt 
to their ſucceſſors; for the leaſt decay in any part 
of them will quickly ſpoil the whole Tree. | 
But if you have occaſion to uſe them for Firing, 
rather ſhred up the Boughs than lop them; the 
beſt time for the doing of which is in February, 
and by that means you may cauſe them to ſpire 
up, always taking care to preſerve the top, becauſe 
it protects the body of the Tree from the wet 
which commonly invades that part firſt, and be- 


cauſe of punginel th Rin cally * 
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| and will in a ſhort time periſh them to the Heart, by 
which means they will not only yield — iring 
than if lopp'd, but Timber too, eſpecially if you 
take care to ſhred them up once in ten Years, and 
that you cut the Boughs cloſe to the Body or elſe 
the remaining Stubs will immediately grow hollow, 
and ſerve, as ſo many Conduits or Pipes to hold 
and convey the Rain to the Body of the Tree; but 
if you lop any let it be the Witch-Elm, which is 
much the hardeſt and tougheſt Wood, and bears the 
belt top; or you may form them into Hedge-rows 
by plaſhing of them and thickning of them to the 
higheſt twig, which will afford a magnificent 
fence, and be a good ſhelter againſt the Winds 
| and the Sun. Wore” 
Uſe- Elm is a Timber of extraordinary uſe, eſpeci- 
ally in extreams, where it may be continually wet 
or dry, and therefore proper for Water-works, 
Mills, Soles of Wheels, Pipes, Aquadutts, Fo 
Keels and Planks beneath the Water line; and al- 
ſo the Witch-Elm, eſpecially if Knotty, is good 
for Wheel-naves, becauſe of their being the 
_ tougheſt Timber, and the ſtrait ſinooth Elms for 
Axletrees, Kerbs for Coppers, Boards, Chopping- 
blocks, Trunks, Coffins, Dreſſers, and for Car- 
vers work, Shovel-boards of a great length and 
fine colour; and the Roots of the knotty curled 
ſort are near as good as Wall nut for Cabiners, and 
are often ſold for it, which they colour by lay ing 
of it in a wet Saw - pit that hath Oak Saw-duſt in 
it, where they let it ſoake for a Month, which 
gives the Grain of it a black colour like that of 
the Wallnut - tree; and if Elm Timber, as ſoon as 
it is ſawn, be put into Water and lie three Wee 
and after the taking of it out be kept dry, it wi 
7 the Worms eating of it, and cauſe it to 
alt as long as Oak, nay ſome Elm- trees found 


buried in Boggs have turned like the mort bein, 
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ed and hardeſt Ebony, as Mr. Hvehn ſaith; and 


FED 


were only diſcernable by the Grain. They make 


likewiſe very good Eſpaliers, if made to con 


well with the Frames and kept conſtantly clip 


Beſides which ſeveral uſes, it makes the ſecond fort 


of Charcoal, and the very Leaves of it are not to 


be deſpiſed, for being gathered green, and ſuffe- 


red to dry in the Sun upon the Branches, and the 


Spray ſtrip'd off in Auguſt, will prove a "oF 


lief to Cattel in Winter or ſcorching Summers 
when Hay and Fodder is dear, whi they will 
eat before Oats and thrive exceedingly with it, but 
then you ought to lay the Boughs in ſome dry 
= to prevent their muſting : In ſome of 

erefordſhire they gather them in Sacks for their 
Swine and other Cattel, but ſome ſay they are ill 
for Bees in that they ſurfeit of the blooming Seeds, 


which makes them obnoxious to the lask, and 
that therefore they do nor thrive in Elm Coun- 


tries. MY 
Of the Aſh. * : 1 40 


Of Aſhes ſome reckon that there are two kinds, 
the Male and the Female, and that the Male 
affects the higher Grounds and the Female the 
lower, which they eſteem the whiter Wood and 
the taller of growth, but I could never per- 


ceive any greater difference in them than what the 


Soil occaſioned ; but tho' there is not much diffe- « 


rence as to the form of the Tree, there is in the 
Timber as in that of the Oak, ſome being much 
tougher than others, the tougheſt growing on 


the ſtiffeſt Land, but the belt to cleave is that 
_ grows on Gravel, Sand, or other light 


4 . 
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Cnttel, who are very deſirous of cropping of them, 
but the ſecond Year they will ſirike and 


* g — 
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The Aſh is beſt raiſed of the Keys gathered, 
when they begin to fall, which is about the latter 
end of Ufober and during the enſuing OR, 
which you muſt gather and lay by to dry, an 

then ſow them any time between that and the 
laſt of Fanuary; thoſe that are gathered from a 


oung thriving Tree, which produces the faireſt 
Seed re reckoned the beſt; they ſhould be ſow d 


4 
but ſhallow, an Inch or an Inch and a half being 


deep enough; or you may ſow them upon the t 
of the Ground and * will come up, bur tis be 
not to fow them in froſty weather, they will lie 
till the next Spring after before they appear, ex- 
cept you have a mind not to wait ſo long for their 
ſpringing, in which caſe you may prepare them 
tor ſpearing by laying the Keys in Earth or Sand 
— latter is the beſt) juſt as you gather th 
ying one Layer of Sand and another Layer 
Keys, and then lay ing another Layer of Sand con- 
tinuing ſo to do till all your quantity is diſpoſed 
of, obſerving to keep your Sand moiſt, and in a 
covered airy place, and the next January after 
you may ſow them and they will come up the 


next Spring, but do not let them lie too long un- 
covered when you take them out of the Sand leaſt 


they ſhould ſpear and the Air dry and ſpoil the 
Shoot. But if you would make a Wood of them 
at once, Us or plow up a parcel of Land and pre- 

for Corn, only if you plow it give it a 


| — it as 
ummers fallowing to kill and rot the Turf, plow- 


ing of it as deep as you can, and with your Corn, 
eſpecially Oats, ſow your Aſh-Keys, and at Har- 
veſt taking off your crop of Corn the next Spri 
ou will find it covered with young Aſhes, which 
by reaſon of their ſmall growth the firſt Year 
Id be kept well weeded and well ſecured from 


Root 
* 


me | 


The beſt time to remoye Aſhes is in Ober and of cher 
November; they are beſt tranſplanted young be- rave. 


cauſe of their deep rooting, which makes rhem 
hard to take up when they grow big, but if you 
would tranſplant them lar 
our Seminary, and then remove them into 
ur and from thence into the places Where 
you deſign to plant them out, which will be a 
great advantage in that it will inable you to take 
them 1 good Roots, as I ſaid before of the 
Oak; but as tis a Tree that hath a large Pith, you 
muſt avoid heading of them if you can, and con- 
tent your ſelf only with cutting the ſide 
Boughs, which will be better for the Timber, and 
be likewiſe ſparing of the Roots except the down- 


right Tap-root, which you may abate as Bu ſee 
about 


convenient. Some cut the young Aſhes 
an Inch above the Ground, which cauſes them to 
make very large ftreight Shoots, which they call 


Ground Aſh;-and tis a very good way where you 


deſign them for under Wood. 


oung Aſhes are ſometimes in Winter Froſt 


burat, which makes them look as black as 2 Coal, 
you may in ſuch caſes make uſe of the Knife, tho 
they commonly recover of themſelves, tho 
but lowly. „ 

Tis no way convenient to plant Aſh in plo d 
Lands, eſpecially where the Soil is fleete, becauſe 
the Roots are apt to run upon the top of the 
Ground, which makes them troubleſome to rhe 
Coulter, and the dropping of the Leaves is elteem- 
ed hurtful for the Corn, and at Aſichaelmaſi time 
makes the Butter bitter when eaten by the Cattel, 
but in Hedge-rows and Plumps they will thrive 
very well where they may be ſet at ten or twenty 
Foot diſtance; but in planting of a Wood 


veral 
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y ſurmount what impediments they meet 


ge, raiſe them firſt in 


it is 


of fe- 


The art of Husbandry ; or 
veral kinds of Trees for Timber, every third ſet, 


[ 8 ſhould be an Aſh; it being a Iimber that 
1 6 roger - 


and boggy, tho on Banks or riſing Grounds near 


e at any ſizes . | 
Aſh delights moſt in a light dry Mould, the 
richer and fatter tis the better, yet it will grow 


on any. ſort of Land if it be not too wet 


- Rivers and running Streams they will thrive ex- 


ceedingly, or in wet Lands that are well drained. 
The Ground-Aſh (like the Oak) 'much excells a 


Bough or Branch of the ſame bulk for ſtrength and 


toughneſs, and is a good laſting Timber where tis 
kept dry and the ends of it not laid in Mortar but 
Clay or Loom, and tis remarkable, that the Aſh, 
Like the Cork - tree, grows when the Bark is as it 
were quite peell'd off, as hath been obſerved in ſe- 
veral Foreſts and Parks. Some Aſh is very fine- 


, 


— 


ly veined and much prized by the Cabinet: maker, 


which they often call by the Name of e Ebony, 
and bring it to its luſtre with China Varnith. But 
they often vein it by art, eſpecially for Gun-ſtocks 


qua fortis, with which they draw Veins or improve 
thoſe that are natural, by tinging of them with 
this Liquor, which will fink into the very Grain 
of the Wood, and give a black colour where-ever 
you touch the Wood with it. uw of fo 
The uſe of 5 to Oak it ſelf) is one 
of the moſt univerſal ſorts of Timber we have, it 
ſerves the Souldier, Seaman, Carpenter, Wheel- 
wright, Cooper, Turner, Thatcher, and Husband- 
man for Ploughs, Carts, Axle-trees, "Hartows, 
Bulls, Oars, Blocks for Pullies, Sheffs; and like 


the Elm, is good for Mortaſſes and Tenons, and 
likewſe for Palliſade-Hedges, Hop-Garden-Poles, 
Pikes, Spars, Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spades, 
Guns, &c. So that in Peace and War 'tis a 
Wood of the greateſt uſefulneſs; the white and 


ſach uſes, by ſteeping of w_—_ of Iron in 4. 


Totten '- 


, 


rotten part of it compoſes a ground for Sweet 


Powder, and the Truncheons make the third fort 


of the moſt durable Coal, and is of all other the 
ſweeteſt of our Foreſt Fuel, and will burn even 
while it is green. But the Shade of the Aſh is not 


to be endured, becauſe it produces a noxious In; 


ſect, and becauſe of the late budding and early 
falling of the Leaves, and therefore tis not to be 
planted for Walks or Ornament, eſpecially near 
Gardens, becauſe of their ſpreading, Roots and 
Aue Leaves, both which are prejudicial to 
t Y , 0 * f 
The ſeaſon for felling of this Tree is when the 
Sap is at reſt, from November to February, but in 
lopping of Pollaids, it being a ſoft Wood, it 
ought not to be done till Spring, that the Bark 
may quickly come on to cover the wound; not 
ſhould t the Boughs, for the ſame reaſon, be let to 
row too big, becauſe they will be ſo much the 
onger before they heal, and ſo give opportunity 
to the Rain to ſoak into the Tree, which will 
ey cauſe it to decay, ſo that you muſt be 
orced to cut it down, or elſe both Body and Lop 
will quickly be but of little value; and the ſame 
thing ought to be done when you ſee the Wood- 
ba making holes in them, or the top Boughs 


in to wither or be unthrifty, which is a ſure 
indication of their decay. The Keys of the Aſh - 
are a good Pickle while young and tender; and 
when near ripe, being gathered about the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, they are good to preſerve Beer or 
Ale, I having drank ſmall Beer in Summer-time 
brewed with them without any Hops in it, that 
drank well at two Months old, but if ſome Hops 


be mixed with them they will do the better. 
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Tat 71 dbu 5 TY | 
75 +: J3 22 Fell If ny 5 
47 is 4 WT 2 10k 
wo tf of the Beech, 16 TW R 9% 
15 W ens, and male 1 n 
the Glandiferous Trees; the Moutain 
which. is the whiteft 7 moſt ſought after 17 5 | 
Turner, and the Campeftral or Wild Bee, 11 
ech which bert, we ale n be eech 4 
t ch ſorts are r om the | 
325 to be ananaped like the Oak, which is the 
11 bn” mg kl 4 5 unleſs you: will 
ma lurſery of t an them on 1s 
directed for the manageme of Aide Sow 
them in Altumm or 2.52 Fry 8 9 
Spring to preſerve them from Vermin which are 
great devoùrers of them. They may likewiſe be 
lanted of young Seedlings rag out. of fh 
ew as the Seed falling from the Trees doth 
ropagate. | 
How remo- In tran aaf ra of them, cut of only, the 
ved. Boughs 2 ng. parts two 7 ftom 25 
| Stem, within a Yard — the top, but be very 
ring of the Roots, that is, for "ſuch; Trees a8 
of Statute: They make ſpreading Troes and 
fine Shade. | 
Soit. © They will "grow on Gravel, Sand or 07 
Ground, eicher upon the declivities, ſides or — 
of high Hills, and on Chalk or Rocks, 'w 
they will ſtrangel inſinuate their Roots into the 
dryeſt and hardeſt parts, and in Vallies where 
they grow in Conſort they riſe toa yaſt height tho 
the Soil be never ſo ſtony or "barren, if it be but 
natural to them, but chey are very * to 
_ what places they affect. 80 
vin, be Beech ſerves for various uſes of 12 
— wife, as tor Diſhes, 188 Rimbs of 92 
Trenchers, 235 er-boards, Screws, Clint, Stools, 
Bad-ltecds, Shovel and Spade grafts Floats for 


Fiſhing- 


Yay”; 


2 * 
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Fiſhing-nets made of the Bark; it is good alſo 
for Fuel, Bavin, Felloes of the - Londen Cars and 


429 
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Coal, tho' of the leaſt laſting, not to omit the 


Shavings of it for the fining of Wine, and the 
Aſhes of it with proper mixtures, is good to make 
Glaſs. If the Timber lie altogether under Water 
it js little inferiour to Elm. Of the thin Lamina or 
Scale of the Wood they make Scabbards for Swords, 
Band- boxes, Hat-caſes, and formerly Covers for 
Books, c. Bees delight to hive in the Cavities 
of theſe Trees: It is much ſubject to the Worm, 
and therefore it will do well, ſo ſoon as the Tun- 
ber is cut, to lay it in Water for a fortnight or 


three Weeks, as is befqre directed about the Elm. 


The Beech being pruned heals the Scar immedi- 
ately, and is not apt to put forth fide boughs a- 
ain. The Maſt is excellent for the fatting of 
Sine and Deer, to which Hogs may be drove a- 
bout the latter end of Auguft. Some Families 
have by the Seed been ſupported with Bread in 


ſome parts of France, they grinding of them for 
that uſe, and they afford a ſweet Oyl. Ihe 


Leaves gathered ſoinewhat before they are too 
much Froſt-bitten make excellent Matreſſes to lay 
under Quilts inſtead of Straw, becauſe they con- 
tinue ſweer ſeven or eight Years without being mu- 
or hard, as Straw will be; and they are much 
uſed both in Dauphine and Switzer land fox that uſe... 

" EAT) Wl. £14 LE 1-04 14 
cf nen, 
Of Cheſt Trees Nin reckons ſeveral kinds, 
eſpecially about Tarentum and Naples, but we have 


but one fort common in England that I can learn. 


We hape Nuts from ſeveral parts, the largeſt and 
faireft from Portugal and Bayowie, 'our'own being 
very ſmall and not ſo ſweet as the former, but the- 
way. to havt fair Fruit is 5 gratt them. 


* A 


340 be Art of Hubandry ; or 
paid. They may be raiſed h y, Layers, but th the beſt 
way to tote them is by the Nut; for; Ae 

-uſe chooſe the largeſt 2 and moſt pond nder | 
for Fruit and the leſſer ones for Timber. 
- beſt way of planting them is like Beans, preyious 
to which; let the Nut be firſt ſpread Ds Joor 
to ſweat, and then cover then. with and 
after a Month's time take them out and phil 
them in Water, and the ſwimmers, RE, Dry 
them again for thirty Days more, and then ein 
them as before; after which try them 
Water, and repeat the fame courſe with th So 

: Spring; at which time, or in Novent, Yo Di 
ſet them; but if you ſer them in Winter o Al- 
tumn, it is beſt to ſet them with 15 Hu: 1 
| which is a good preſervative againſt the Mice 
is alſo neceſſary to 57 Hogs from then, "who 
will find them 57 poſh 

Some ſow them Fobnlibaly! in Furrows like K 
corns, and govern them like the Oak, but then the 
Ground ought to be well plowed and fallowed 5 

Summer before, and when they ſpring, be cleanſed 
at two Foot diſtance after two Years growth; like- 
'wiſeCopices of Cheſnuts may be wonderfully thick- 
ned and increaſed by laying the tender Branches 
but ſuch as ſpring 00 the Nut ate beſt, and wil 
thrive "exceedingly if the Ground is ftirre 
and looſened about the Roots for tuo or three of 
the firſt Years of their growth, and the Ay Sia 
ous Wood pruned. away, whi You ma 

* moſt of the fide Branches to be: A 5 pay 
into fine Poles from a felled 15770 ol lor, 


| ny jurpoſes 

Hew mo- Ver come up they thrive beſt unremoved, 25 

ved. hardly an vt Tree that, bears Tranſplants 
— e, in that they will ſometimes upon remoy 


make a ſtand of 290 five Yearsz and therefore 
* you deſign to tranſplant them I ſhall not 


— 


Prapoſe the raiſin} 


ren up at ie tir 


removal of them I am rather for cutti 
fide-boughs, than heading of them. 


ſtance for Timber, and for bearing 


Cially if raiſed 7 95 the Nut without t 


ber a Fruit; bu 


the Vay of 1 | 4 i 


ve them; ſeveral Retnoves, asT 
1 Trees, but to raiſe them at firlt 
| where you 1 70 to let them 1 


ant t out in 
t . 


for removing of them is in November at 
they may be planted at twenty or 1 Foot 


ruit at Forty, 

but tor other uſes a great deal neg 
My may here bring in the Horſe Get which 

105 op. increaſed by Layers gro into a g 

d, bearing a ſine F wig . all 

5 12 Walks and Avenu 
1 from Con Tn 77 5 enna, "—_ 
en ch [ence to France, the direct from the La- 


vant to our Climate, where it grow very Fay 
: large $ Stature, eſpecially 3 planted. ins rich 


il n | 
Ib delights moſt i in alight hazel Brick 8d 


Ear or black Mau, or moiſt Gravel and will 


grow well on Clays, Sand or any mi 1 1 
ta- 
tion, and upon expoſed bleak p the pen-, 
dent Declivittes of Hills to the North, in dry. airy; 
places, and ſometimes. near Marſhes and, cr 
where the Water dotli not touch nh whic 


when it doth, is ve bt wr ae both to the Tim- 
other 


pic N 191 affo e Noh 
1 Es A better than Beat tro 


Fee the 5 the e is the wel ie fought, 0%. 
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| A and Joyner for Building 
* Ihe 21 e. of Fr, et made uſe . 
many of the ancient Houſes" in London havi 
been built of it. It affords rhe beſt Stakes a 
Poles for Pall iſadoes and Hops, good Props for 
Vines, and makes extraordinary Hoops, for 2 
uſe only they keep ſeveral Copices in Kent all 
Cheſnut, near the Water-ſide, 3 which — 
t advantage by ſending of them to London. 
The Timber is likewiſe for Mill and Water 
works; and the Trees a good ſhelter, being 
ſet on the North-fide of Aber antat ions, and for 
Walks and Ayenues. The Timber doth alfo well 
for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, Chairs, Stools,” Bed- 
ſeeds, Tubs and Wine-cask, which ir preſerves with 
the leaſt Iincture of any Wood whatſoever; and 
me ſay, that if the Timber be dipped inn. 
Oyl, and well pitch d, * it ill become 
dirable: It is very apt "4 23 within ben 
ſhews fair << the e are excellent for 
the Smith, being on Kindle and ſoon 7 5 
but the Athes' are not good for Lee becauſe they 
are apt to ſtain Linen 
e ſor the Fruit, it is better SA dente ink 
| the Trees fomelittle time befre they fall off them- 
ſelves, becauſe they' will 99 2 the ett, or elſe 
you mult rok them, but not if yon deſign 
to plant them. Ag tho here in England 3 are 
Food for Swine, yet in other Countries the are 
much eſteemed, and would certainly be mort᷑ uſt- 
ful and nontiſhing to our Country men than many 
of the Herbe and Roots that 8 Im Rah tiny is 
boy L with Bacon; and th | 
prefer d beſote our Cole or a, forty 


for rk e Diet. an 8 : ee 
& All ot 


n bf 170 aber 
lar of Nuts; they = them in Wine and 
det cem on Raben, nd ome grind them to Mes 


and 


n 
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the Wa. f n 7 Land 
and make Bread ànd Frittets of 15 and the Frey 


ksnfethem in, ſtew d. Mea a1 
e 55 1 1 


q 17 ee 
them in Earth, 1 plac Fe $00 
keep them in a Neis 1227 .. eke 17 arley- 
anne pthers id, nde, e 11 52 

EULER 14 741 ei . 8th 
we 10 O che Wall. E v2 
"The Wome is. ol ſeveral ſorts, a the Jarg aft 
8 and the ſmall hard Shell; f e e 
mY differs, ſome of which is of à whiter, 
lame of a blacker Grain than the other; the blac 
ned bears the ſmalleſt hardeſt Nut, but the Ta 
is much to be preferr d, th beſt bert of w 
kind are thoſe that grow in Virginia, which 9 0 
kind of a ſquare Nut, from whence we might y 
procure them. Next unto theſe are thoſe of Grenoþ] 
which are much prix d by, the Cabinet-makers,. 1, 
n way of raiſing Walp is of the * Hor v. i. 4, 
hich you may ans: Gather che Nuts 
Fen 2 young thriving Tree, bearing a full Pp 
Kernel, which is beſt to be beate ps ay Tree: (as 
was rl Dyed d of, the Cheſnut) fore 
from the Branches of 18 ves, 1 


ade kal or without, ti 1 5 0 b 


ding of them being dry) in San 

You may ſet FN "Pear the latter A ke | 

arbeg begmning of March, or earlier; but if you I 
ſet them with the Husk on, becauſe thebitterpeſso 

it is a good preſervative againſt 4 7 


Essandd ral ben good eg: . 
it wi 4 

the Rats and Mice. 105 * 

It is a Tree that 10205 Trauſp ntion but il, How tranſ- 


and therefore doth much better; to land where it is planted. 
raiſed of the Nut; but if you have occaſion fox the | 
fanoral of chem, let not you Fr Free alen nur 
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Years old hen you repove- it, and if it be once 
before remqyed irom your Seminaty to y i law: 

ſery it may do well; which! firſt! tranfplantation 
may be performed at two years old, and obſerve 
as near ag yon can, to remove them to the ſame 
ſort of Land that they were raiſed on, for it is very 
difficult to make them either grow / or proſper en 
a different Soil, but in the removal of by no 
means cut the Head, only ſhred up the ſide Branch- 
es, becauſe of the hollow Pith which is apt ta let in 
Fe Water, aud be as ſparing: of the wits. 
thing of bruiſes is very prejudicial. to them. /Y 
may hikewiſe, as I propoſed for the Cheſrut;\-put'a 
Tile-ſherd umder them to occafionthe fpreadingof 
the Tap-roots; and they may be grafted or bu{lded, 
whith will improve the largeneſs of their Fruit. 
The time to remove them is in November and Frbru- 
ay, and the beſt Compoſt for them is Aſhes. They 
- Should be planted at forty Foot diſtance at the 
lleaſt, becauſe they love to ſpread both their Nopts 
And Branches, tho they will grow amongſt other 
Wood provided you ſnred up the fide Boughs. +::4 B 
gu, Tbe Walt delights in a dry ſound rich 
MXsuld, rp i it hath Chalk or Matle under - 
neath it, and will grow well on any Land that is 
dry, where it is raiſed from the Nut, and where it 
is protefied from the Cold (tho ĩt affects Cold ra- 
ther than extream Heat) as in Pits, Vallies, High- 
way ſides; alſo in Lime- ſtone Ground, it L 
and on Hills that are Chalky ; and they are ſd fa 
; from prejudicingof Land, that in France they plant 
them in their Corn-fields, eſteeming of themahelp 
to their Corn in preſerving of it from the Cold; 
nor are the Roats any hindrance to the Plough; it 
being a Prer that Will Root 4 f where 

they have a Soil that Will allow: of it. 

Ane Walbwt Tree is the moft beneficiul Tree tat 
Fan be planted, not only for the value of the Tim. 


ber, 


1 
72 


them they pol 
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ber, but the conſtant profſt it brings by its Frui 
and if the Timber were more plentiſul. w 
have far bettet Utenſils of all forts ſor our Houta, 
as Chairs; Stools, Bed-fteeds, Tables, Wainſcot, Ca- 
binets; Sc. than what is commonly made of Beech, 
and not fo ſubject to the Worm. make fine 
Avenues,” and do excellently near He e- rows, of 
which I am ſorry Foreign Parts, almoſt every where, 
give more ample Examples than our own Country, 

tho' many Gentlemen, of late, are much to be com- 


1 
— 


927. for the Improvement they haye made this 


Of what 5 — uſe this Timber is to the 
Bab may be ſeen in every Room both of Rich and 
Poor. It 2 dot fa icular eſteem with the Joyner for 


the beſt lots and grained Wainſcot, wü the 


Gunſinith for Stocks, and excellent fot the Bodies 


and Wheel of Coaches. In Nem England they make 
Hoops and Bous with it, and the Drum unker uſes 
it for Rimba, the Cabinet maker for Inlayi ing{6 
cially: the pare about the Rootgwhen it: ĩs 10 
and Knotty; vhich ſells often at Gepp grant rizes ; 
but to render it the better coloar'd;! 
puts the Boards into Ovens after the Batch is dran, 
ox lays them in a warm Stable; and urhen they Work 
ih them over with its own Oyl very 
hot, which makes it look black and ſlick ; but a8 
it is ſubject ro ſbrink, it ought to be well ſtaſoned 
before ĩt igWorked ;"it is not uſe for Beams 
or Joyſts becauſe of: the brittleneſt of it: Andbe- 
ſides the uſes of the Wood, the Fruit with the Hus 
when tender and very „makes a very good 
Preſerve, and alſo is uſed to pickle like Mangoes, 
and when ri 
very uſeful 
Vamiſh to 
with, which 


] for. Painters — for Gold Size and 
iſh Walkin g ltaves and other Works 
3s! wrought seh burning. One 


the — 


they are very good Food, afford a | 


Bnſhel of Nuts will yield about ſeven — of - 


Of, which . 
inſte 


Me Art of Huchandey % 


infladol Candle frm whence, in times o Peace; 
we. are ſupply d e a | 85 
might with uch 1 4 — Pg 1 f Rode | 
ity. dung Timber is held to make 
the better colgur 0 ce 2 the older A beine more 
fixm and cloſe js the be ft for Cabinets. That the 


Husk may open, Jay them up in a di Room, turn- 
ing of them with a 1 90 without waſhing, 
for fear of Mouldineſ ſe that come not gut 
egſily ot their Husk ſhould be laid to mellow 4 
e aud te rſt in che i che Shell 
they will be apt to periſh the Kernel; but t 
bel way to keep them is to bury them 5 Ground 
in a leaden or earthen, Pot cloſe, that the 
Verminma not come at them, and er Will keep 
all the Veat: They are Ver for Hogs, 
too, chargeable. a,Proviſion 4 them with us. 
The very Husk and Leaves being macerated in 
warm Water, and the 772 iced on Walks or 
Breen, III Hill the Worms without hurt- 
ing the Graſs; an „ e Huss . makes 
a good Colour 40 flye a ark Yellow with 8 t 15 
mutue; and 34,they;jor the firlt peepin 
and / Leaves be reduc: * Powder rg) wi ag 
bt Pepper ſo ſea ſon Meat, or 4 5 Fance, and 
Kernel being rubb d upon the Cracks and 8 


aJeaky Veſſel, 54 it better than either Pitch, 
War oe. After the Nuts are E down, the 
LEONE) be ſir t into heaps an 1 a- 
e ol bitterneſs "pai. we 190 
Linjures the Freer. 17 


| wry 0% the Mule 1 9 


ke Afulb [Gabor duet nid 
bearsthe, 53 E af rp fir, Py 2 
maſt knouin amangſt us, and that which bears the 
e ee ſmoother Leaf, hich is my 


r 


the Way vf Inipraving of Land. 
that it buds near a fortnight ſooner, than the black, 


2 i 347 
to be prefert d for its uſefulneſs for Silk-wortms; for 


and the Leaves are finer and tenderer for them when 


young, which are two very great. advantages to 
them, being much planted in the Silk Countries, and 
would certainly turn to very great advantage it here 
made uſe of to the ſame purpoſe, it being a Tree that 
will thrive well in our Climate, and maybehaftof 
moſt of the Gardners near London 


Mr. Evelyn ſays, fr I them in the Countries How rail. 


where they cultivate them bore We, ſepa- 
rating of the Seeds from the Berries, which ha ſay 

they do, when gather'd thorow ripe, by bruiſing of 
them in their Hands, and waſhing of thein in ſeve- 
ral Waters, and the Seed, which is very ſmall; will 
ſink to the bottom while the Pulp ſwims on the 
top; which muſt be carefully taken off and the 
Seeds taken out and laid on Linen Clorh and 
dry d, for which an hour is ſufficient; but the bw - 
ing of the ripe Mulberries he prefers, which ſheald 
be a little bruiſed or ſquaſhed,” and ſowed. an rich 
black Garden Mould, which ought to be well moiſt- 
ry ak firſt ſowing, eee water'd RE 
till the they muſt be kept warm by bein 

thioly INES WR Serge to beg them from the 
Heat and tlie Birds. The ſeaſbn of ſowing them is 
in April or May, tho' ſome forbear till Fuly or Au- 
guſt, at tlie firſt keep them moderately ſneltered 
and clean weeded; and at two years growth, about 
October or February you may draw them up gently; 


and dipping' of the Roots in Water, tranſplant: 


them into a warm place in your Nurſery, 21 | 


of them withih three Inches of the Ground, and 
give them three dreſſings or half-diggings to kill the 
Weeds in April, June and Ang. The ſetond year 
purge them of ſuperfluous Branches, reſerving the 
principal Stem; of which, if the Froſt 1njure any 


part, cut it off. This way of raiſing of them may 


do 


Tbe Art of Hiusbandry ; or 


do well in hot Countries, but I ſhould rather chooſe 


to raiſe them of the I from another Plant or 
Suckers at the Roots of other Trees, which will take 
very readily: The beſt times of doing of which is 
in February, leaving not above two Buds gurof the 
Ground, which you muſt carefully water and they 
will be well rooted in two Tears. Dr. Beal ſays, 
they may be grafted on the e 
Spring or inoculated in Fuly. The Scions ure beſt 
to be taken off of an old Tree that bears broad e- 
ven Leaves, which being the moſt uſeful part of 
the Tree is chiefly to be confider'd. © - 


Bow bon: It is a Tree ſomething difficult to tranſplant, 
Planta. except it be planted in a rich Soil and while young, 


807. 


Alacl; the kind likewiſe is whiter, and the Leaves 


and be kept well watered; do not cut off the Head 
in removing of them, but trim up the ſide Branch- 
es, ſo as to leave but a ſmall Head on it. The 
beſt time to tranſplant the White Mulberry is in 
— n. it being à more tender Tree than the 


They delight in a light dry rich Mould, which 
if it ĩs well manured with Aſhes or Horſe.dung will 


be the better, and if they are expoſed to the Sun 


and Air it will cauſe them to thrive. 

The beſt time to aims bogey them is at about five 
Years growth in September and Odober, in which 
work ſpare cutting of the Roots as much as you can, 
and take great care to ſave them in taking em up; 
and if you ſind any of the Branches dry or hurt 
with the Froſt, cut them off, and where the Branches 

row too thick à little thinning of them for the 

irſt Year or two after they are tranſplanted may do 
well, and likewiſe digging and ſtirring of the Earth 
about their Roots is a great improvement to them. 
Of the two ſorts of Mulbherriet the White is much 
the ſineſt, being called ſo, becanſe the Fruit is of 
a paler colour, more luſcious and leſſer than the 


of 


2 in 


and not gather d by Hand, tho that is bettet than 


time. = , | a 7 


the Fay ef Improving of Land. 
of a e green Colour. It is a beautiful 
Tree alks and 9 and gives a fine Or- 
nament Country, where they plant 
"Walks or or regular: Groves about their 


Field MITT The 5} ATE 0 1 665 


"The 7 will laſt as long in Water as the 


moſt fohd. Oak, and the Bak makes good Baſt 


Ropes; it will ſuffer no Caterpillar or Vermin to 


breed on it either as it grows or hen cut downt, 
except the Silk - worm only. The chief value of the 
Tree; is the Leaf for the Silk-worm, for which uſe 
they are let for great Sums, ſingle Trees yielding 
to the Proprietors ſometimes twenty rf 

Amun, and to the Owners of the Worms — o 
ven Paunds of Silk, which commonly ſells for as 


many Pounds in five or ſix Weeks time; beſides 


which, the Leaves are good for Cows, Sheep and 
other Cattel, eſpecially young Hogs, 'd 
with a little Bran, and the Fruit is very tor 
* A 
Leaves beſt, for Silk · worms are thoſe ga- 

ther 5 f th Trees of about ſeven or eight Years 
growth, for the gathering of them from gg — Trees 
is apt to burſt the Worms; ſo doth likewiſe. the 
Leaves of Trees planted in ioo wateriſh a Soil, and 
thoſe. that are ſick and yellow. The Leaves ſhould: 
be clipp d off and let fall upon a Sheet or Blanket 


to ſlip them off, which galls the Branches and bruiſes 


the Leaves. Gather themas dry as you can, but if 


you ate neceſſitated to gather them in wet weather, 
put the Leaves in à pair of Sheets well dry d by 


_ Fire, and thake them up and dou n till the moi - 
ſture be drank up in the Linen, and then ſpread 


them on another dry Cloth. The top Leaves: and 


the oldeſt ſhould be gather d laſt; as being moſt 


proper to feed the Waun emule Ne : 


of 
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Tree that admits well of Tranſplantation, moſt fur- 


. 80/l, 


How tranſ- 


plan ted. 


Uſe- 


- 


Seminary, which is beſt to be done as ſoon as you 


mind to keep them longer, you may keep them in 
dry Sand till after Chr; 4 


Y tranſplant them as you have occaſion ;. but becauſe 


They delight in rich Clay or the Haſle-brick 


The Art of Husbandry ,, or 


Of the Serviſe Tree, 


Of the Serviſe-Tree Mr. Evelyn ſays, they are of 
four kinds, but there is little difterence of them 
which we have in England, except only that ſome of 
them bear a much larger Berry than the others. 

They may be rais'd either by Layers or of the 
Berries, which being ripe, that 15, ratten, you may | 
eat or rub off the Pulp, and ſow: the Seeds in your 


ſeparate them from the Pulp; or if you have. a 


and from the Semana- 
ry remove them to your Nurſery, and from thence 


they may often be met with in Woods, it being a 


niſh themſelves with them that way. They may 
likewiſe be either grafted or budded upon their own 
kind to great improvement of their Fruit. 


Earth, where it is rather moiſt than dry, but in dry 
Grounds they never bear well, tho' they will. grow 
almoſt on any Soil when hay are rais'd of the Sceds. 

They may be tranſplanted of any bigneſs, it be- 
ing a Tree that bears Tranſplantation well, and if 
you head them they will quickly heal up the Wound,” 

The Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, Engraver 
of Wooden Cuts, Bows, Pullies, Screws, Mills, Spin- 
dles, Piſtols and Gun-ſtocks, being of a very fine 
Grain, and is very laſting, being rubbd over with 
Linſeed Oyl well boyl d, and may be made to 
counterteit Ebom and moſt of the Indian Woods; 
alſo it is uſed to bnild with, yielding Beams of a 
conſiderable ſubſtance, and che Shade is beautiful 
for Walks. They give an early preſage of the 
Spring, and pecp out in the ſevereſt Winters. 07 
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of 1 Maple Mr. Evelyn teckotis of Geral kinds; 
2 ke commends moſt the German Air and the — 
. of Virginia; as for the forts we have in Englaud I 
can find no great difference in them, thoſe that we 
Y keep ſhred up to run to Standards, have a fine 
of clear Grain, and thoſe" that are pollarded grow 
a = moſt knotty and full of Bars, it being a Tree 
8 ſubject to put out ſide Beanches, which fills it 
4 with Knots; but it is prejudicial to let it grow tall 
4 wars chere is any Wood or Trees under it, be- 
15 cauſe of 2 clammy Dew chat ſticks to the Leaves, 
* which when waſh'd off by the Rain, glues up the 
- Buds of what" Trees or Buſhes grows underneath, 
and ſo kills them; and therefore they are not t to 
od grow in Hedges or amongſt Wood. 
92 It is produced, and doth produce it ſelf by the How reid. 
4 Seed, Layers, and from the Roots of old Trees, like 
; the Elm, and by Suckers, which occaſions their be- 
* ing ſo plentiful. The Seeds will lie; like the , 
0 till the next Vear aſter they are ſowed before they 
come up, and therefore they may tbe order — the 
. ſame way. 
4 . They may be tranſplanted almoſt of: any fir, How tranſ- 
and may caſily be removed, in that they do not Tee. 


r BY rin down with Tap-roots ſo much as many other 
1 Trees do; the beſt time to remove them is in q 
e OAober or Hrn. 


th Th offe& molt a ſound Mould, eſpecially 
Ip Banks in which their and dry Mould, to run, and 
* deſire rather to grow on Hilb er 
1 they hardly refuſe any fort of Soil. 
p be Timber is very uſeful for the Turner for U 
Ie Diſhes: Cups, Trays, Trenchers, Cc. and when it 
97 4s clean and without Knots it makes hoard, 
ard, 


—— — 


— but that which is fulleſt bf Knots and al 
is of greateſt value, being much priz'd by the 
Cabinet-maker 
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of the Sycamore, FOI 


The Se Mr. E ris ng is our Acer na- 
Ju, one of the kinds of Maples; of which he pre- 
fers the German Sycamore much before ours; 
it's a quick grower, and where an old Tree is 
near any dug up Ground it will readily furniſh 
L hp Plants — 2 to ſet i in what ry you 
P 
Hupfeld. It is raiſed * the Keys as ſoon as rig which 
come up the — and being pro 50 with 
à large will not ſoon — 
alſo young ones — be got of Suckers from the 
Roots and by Layers, and may be govern d like 
other Nurſery . when 2 
— — for Walks or other occaſions. 
Hew trenſt They may be tranſplanted of any fize,, which 
planted, they bear very well; and you may in tranſplant- 
ing of them, ber head them, or only trim up the 
fi e Bonghs, which way is to be eferr'd where 
ey deliche maſt in 2 dry light l, imwhich 
in a in w 
they wal thrive very much, tho 4. _— {grow 
almoſt on any ſort of Land, and ma lanted 
where other ſorts of better Trees wi — —— 
ſo well, but they are not eſteemed ſo good for 
Walks or near fine Gardens, becanſe of the falling 
Leaf which is — to foul them; and it is a Tret 
whoſe Leaves han —— — — — 
of any Tree, which makes them neither 


ornamental for Walks — which, - 15 — 
3 3 Honey 
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them, and in that they make mne pe: 


to run up with. Suckers from the 
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Hadey-dew whi vpon their Leaves, which 
17 rey uch breeds Inſects ; but both their Dew 

wers are very advantageous for Bees; Mr. 
Cock commends them much for- Parks and Un- 


derwood, becanſe the Deer are not. apt to ſpoil 


old Stubs. Li bz 
This Wood is df Excellent Uſe for che Turner for Uſe. 
Trenchers, Diſhes, Cc. and alſo for Cart and 
Plough Timber, being light and . ny nor 
much interior to Aſh i bell L764 „ d 
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Of the, Horn N= : 8 I 


"The Horn Beam is bue of en and bs 
much more valued in Foreign Parts than 8. 
mongſt us, for its ſhade and the dehcate verdure 
of its Leaves, being the fineſt and the pleaſanteſt 
green of any whatever, and a Tre hoſe Lea ves 
hang the longeſt upon them, it being one ot the 
forwardeſt in budding, and one of che laſt that falls, 
the old Lea ves ſeldom dropping till *. — 


ones ſhove them off 


"They may be raiſed of Seeds; which: ars — How rels'd. 
Auguſt, and ſhould be fown i in OBober; they will 
lie in the Ground till the next Spring come twelve 
Months after, and when they | peep, ſhould be 
carefully thaded and weeded: but the*beſt way of 
raiſing them is by Layers from another Plant, or 
by Sets which may be eafily procured in Wobds, 
and other places where they grow, they being apt 
oots. 

They delighe moſt to grow n cold Hills, nf Soil, 
Clays, and. in barren moiſt places in Woods, there 
being few Soils that it refuſes, except it be thoſe 
e W ; ie being # Tree: that 

| - grows 


* £, 


— 


like _— when they are 


"The Art of Husbaudry ; or 
os hat i the the and unde th drop of 


other Trees. // 
The common. way of tran) of them is 
aq: d bigneſs of 


„and to cut them off about two or 
above the Ground; but they may. be 


your Fi 
three I 


E Planted when they are about ten'or twelve Years 


for 1 like other Trees. 


a T be Timber is uſeful for Mill-coggs, and other 


things of that kind (for which purpoſe it excells all 
others) and for Yoak Timber, Heads of Beetles, 
Handles for Tools, Stocks, and for the Turners uſe, 
being very tough and white, and is good Fire- 
— for which uſe it being often cut, when the 
Boughs are too large it commonly decays its Body, 
occaſioning of them to be often rocten and hollow. 
It is the quickeſt grower of any of the hard Woods, 
and — it ſelf the beſt from the] nipping of 
Deer; and upon that account is more comm 
in Foreſts and Parks than other fort of W 
where the Soil is natural ſor it: it bears clip pping 
the: beſt of any Wood, and makes the chi 
Hedges and —— Walks of any: in that it 
grows thickeſt and fulleſt of Boughs at the bottom, 


even to reſemble the thickneſs of Walls ic elf ; 


upon which account moſt of the fine Grottos in 
1taly, and the Walks and ſhady places of Verſailles 
are of this ſort of Wood, which they keep about 
fifteen, or Foot high, them- with a 
Scyth faſtned co a fireight Han which di- 
ſpatches that Work much ſooner and e 


the Shears. 0 


64 
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n, Mr. Evelyn reckons 
he broad — Lime 
„ being a very quick 
grow: 


to be of two ſorts, viz. 
which comes from Flander 


the Way o, Inproving of Land. 335 
2 Tree, and bears a very ſino broad 
f, only it is apt to ſhed too 3-and. the 


wild kind which he ſays grows naturally in many 
places of Hog ape: bearing a ſmaller Leaf than the 
other, by which I ſuppoſe, he means the Tres 
which they call the Pry . tree, which grows the 
moſt plentiful in Ee of any part of England 
that I have ſeen the Timber of; which may be as 
good, if. not better, than that of the right Lime, 
and the Bark is much uſed there to make Baſt- 
ropes; but for the propagating of it for. Walls and 
ſuch uſes, I-can no way commend it ;. firſt becauſe 
of its being of much {lower growth than the Flaw: 
ders Lime; and ſecondly, becauſe: its a Wood of 
that ill ſavour, that i you break a piene oſ it, you 
cannot well hold it to.your Noſe, and afſords an 
ugly. ſtench in burning, which, I. mention becauſe 
it is a good way of. diſtinguiſhing, che true Lime 
from it, Which hath none of that ſnent. 
Tn both he gaiſed by Seed which doch rl 4. 
5 
ripe, you may know it by their L 
fall under the Hugk, and the Body; white when 
bit or cut in two; whereas if the Years. bo not 
kind for; them, the Hugk will be, ſull of no: 
thing but a chaffy ſuhſtance, or have ſome ſmall - 
ber, which gather in a dry da, and aſter 'you 
have lad them to dry, about a Vęebrm an open 
Room, put them into a bed ol, Sand indifferent 
moiſt, and {a hae them till abqus che, middle of 
February, (owing of them under ſo Wall or other 
ſhelter, that may preſerves them the North 
and, Norch-weſt. Winds ; and- ifi;the Spring and 
Summer be dry, keep them indifferent, moiſt, and 
ſtick ſome Boughs oven them to ſhade them, keep- 
ing of them clean! from Weeds, where let them 
Rand, two Summers, * then cranſplanc them ia 
5 a 2 to 
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Soil, 


Tree to plant, as the Dutch do for Walks in the 


H w tranſ- 
plantcd, them very large, as about the bigneſs of your Leg, 


Te Art of Husbandry ; or 
to your Nurſery; orderi of them as 4s =uy 
for other Trees 0 

Bot the coimon way of railog of theth iu ö 
Layers from a Mother-plant, or by laying'of ſui 
Suckers as'come from the. Roots, it being a 
very apt to put ſorth Suckers, it's 'beſt to lay — 
betimes, as about September or October, and the 
next Year they will be fit to tranſplant into your 
Nurſery; it being a Tres that ſtrikes Root well, 
and is very eaſily raiſed by the ſame methods chat 
— are directed for ordering the Elm. 

They will gro w almoſt in any Soil,but they delight 
moſt i in a freſh rich dry Mould, and will grow well | 
un a loamy Ground, that is Tather ſtrong than 
light; bur-the firſt Year of planting, if che Spring 
is any thing dry, they ſhould be keptwell water- 
ed. It is a Tree will grow any where in Cities 
and Towns amongſt the Smoak of Houſes, which 
choaks other Trees, and therefore is a very proper 


middle of their Streets, and round the tops of their 
Walls; ſo cher ſome of the Cities at a diſtance, 
dem rather Walks of Trees than to be compoſed 


of of Houſes, £ 0 
Von may, " you have ' occaſion, tranſplant 


but when they are about two Inches Diameter 
and eight or ten Foot high is the beſt ſize; but 
is it is a Tree that never was tranſplanted before, 
it is better to remove ir while ſmaller; it bears re- 
moving well, eſpecially if once or twice removed 
in the Nurſery before you plant it out into 
Walks and ge-rows. . - 

It is a Tree that loves pruning, and heals' the 
wound the ſooneſt of any, it-naturally deliptiting 
to grow tall ; and thereſore if in your Nurſery it 
ſhoots much; leave ſome ' fide Boughs to check 


"the Sap, leſt-by forcing of it tos much up — 
the 
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the head, it make the head too large ſoe the body: 
to hear it, which many times in high Winds is apt; 
to break off the top, and therefore when ever you 
plant them for Walks or in Hedge rows, a diſcrees! 
thinning of the Boughs is neceſſary to let the 
Wind thro', for being a large Leaf and a light 
Wood, the Wind is very apt to damage them if; 
you plant them for Walks, ſer them at en 
twenty or thirty Foot diſtance. 265 
It is a noble Tree for Walks and —— PT 
ia a large ſhade, and growing of a fine ſhape for 
that uſe, and is of a pleaſant green Colour. The; 
Timber is fir for any uſe that the Willow is gobd N 
for, and is much to be preferr'd both for its; | 
ſtrength and ligbtneſs, being of a fine white Co., 
lour, and works eaſily without being ſubject to- 
ſplit, and is much uſed by Car vers for the —— 
they adorn Ships with, for which, if it is large, it 
ſells for as good a price as moſt other ſorts of Tim- 
ber. It is alſo employ' d by Architefts for Models 
for deſigned Building, vie for ſmall Statues and 
Figures, and the Coal is eſteemed for n_ . 
better than that of Alder ir ſelf. 
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The Laick Back or wild Sorb b ſame. cally 
led the 1riſþ Aſh, is a ſpecies of wild Aſh, ha- 
ving both a Bark and Leaf much reſembling the 
Aſh, enly the Leaf is ſomething ſmaller and longer 
in proportion to its bigneſs, and inftead of Keys 
bears red Berries, which is very ornamental to 
oo and is preceded: by Bloſſoms of an agreca 

e ſcent. 

They are beſt raiſed of the Berry which i js, ripe E 
in Od ober, when it is the beſt time to fow them, 
they muſt be covered but ſhallow, an Inch deep 

Aa} being 


* 
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being enough to lay rhem, whether ones 
prone thre: e firſt Year, or lie in the Ground like 
— ill che next Spring after, I cantior yet 
They delight to grow on Hills, and in Woods, 
and in any dry Ground, and grow more common. 
1y in the Northern than Southern parts of Eg- 
and, as upon the coldeſt, bleak and moſt expoſed | 
of the Peak Hills in Derbyſhire, where they thrive | 
without ſhelter upon dry ſtony Land, which makes 
me think them a very hardy Tree and worth pe 1 


ting * 

How tranſe 222 in Tranſplanting of them, they ay 1 
planted. he ordered the ſame with the Aſh, whether they 
will grow to the ſame ſtature, I cannot deter- 

mine, becauſe I never ſaw any of them but on the 

barren Peak Hills; tho Mr. Evelyn ſays, they plant 3 

them every where in the Church- yards in Wales. | 
Uſe. - It is a very tough Wood and all heart, being 
good for the Wheel-wright, and all forts of Hus- 
25 bandmen's Tools, and if large, will make good 
Plank · boarde and Timber, and Mr. Evelyn ſay a, it 
is commended by our Fletchers for Bows, next un- 

to Yew, and that che Berries fermented by it ſell, 

if well preſerved, makes an excellent Drink againſt 

the Spleen and Scurvey, and that Ale or Beer 

brewed with them makes an — 2 Drink, 

which = 3.2 i much uſed i in „ 2. 8 


22 Bite, er 1 Fj 4 > ” : 
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The Birch is 4 oy cones) chdinends 


no deſcription heing to be found almoſt" in all 
parts of — 2e 5: 


— It increaiteh commonly from the Roots and 
Suckers, tho? it bears Sseils which it ſheds in 
Spring, but oy the wee e . 
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L have not yet heard of any that have made the 
trial. 
It affects moſt a dry barren Soil, where hardly Soil, 
any thing elſe will grow, and will thrive on any 
ſort of Land; let it be wet, dry, ſandy, gravelly, 
rocky or boggy, and the barren heathy Lands 
chat il hardly bear any Graſs. 

The beſt way of tranſplanting of them, is to Je How _ | 
move the Suckers that have Roots to chem, which “1. 
cut off about three or four Inches long, and plant 
as you do Quick, from which will come many 
Shoors, which you may let grow for underwood, 
or reduce them to one Stem, which in a few Years 
will make it fit for the Turner.. 
Birch, tho? it is the worſt of Timber, yet it i Te 
of uſe for many occaſions, as for Ox- -yoaks, Hoops, © 
Screws, Wythes for Faggots, Brooms, Cr. and "" 2 
for Diſhes, Bowls, Ladles, and other Utenſils , eſpe+ I 
— the Roots, of which in Ruſſia, they make or 

fine Bowls and Diſhes that are very tough TIE 

not ſubject to ſplit, covering their Houſes with 
the Bark, of which the Indian, in the Northern 
Parts of America, as P. Hennepe ſays, make Can- 
noes that are very ſwift and large, and of ſeveral 
other parts of the Tree, they make fine Baskets, 
Boxes, c. it is good Fuel and makes very 
Charcoal, beſides the Wine made of the Sap, mh 
- ſhall refer to another place. | 


N 
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Of the Hazel 


The Hezel is of ſeveral kinds, and differ bath 
as to the Leaf and Nut, and even amongſt the 
wild kind; without reckoning the ſeveral forts 
of Filberts, and the Spaniſh Nut, the Fruit 
in of which laſt is much improved by W 


and Gremng. 
Aag It e 


- 
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Hurra, The Hazel is beſt raiſed of Nuts, which you may 

ſow like Maſt in a pretty deep Furrow ; the beſt 

time for the doing of which is in February, becauſe 

Vermin are very great devourers of them, they are 

very much prejudiced by Froſt, till which is over 

they ſhould be kept moiſt in their own Leaves or 

in Sand, and not ſuffered to mould; they may like- 

wiſe be raiſed by Layers and Suckers from their own 

Roots, which they are apt to put forth in great 
plenty. 

8040. They will grow on any cold, dry, barren Soil, 
that is either ſandy, gravelly or Chalky, and alſo 
on Mountains and Rocks, but they thrive beſt on 
moiſt Bottoms, ſides of Hills and Banks; and the 
Filbert loves a rich black Mould. 

How tranſ. They are commonly tranſplanted ſmall, being 

Planted. F removed; but to fill up or thicken 'Woods 

| with, or for Hedges, being cut like Quick-ſet, a- 

1 bour ſi or ſeven Inches long. 

. The uſe of the Hazel is for Hoops, Poles, Spars, 

Rake- handies, Angle-rods, Fuel-bands, Hurdles; 

and Mr. Evelyn ſays, that the Chips of it aw the 


beſ Wood of any to fine Wine with. 


Of the Foplar, Aſpen and Abell. 


| Theſe As ſorts of Trees are much of a 
kind, only the Poplar is eſteemed of two ſorts, 
the white Poplar which is the moſt common 
amongſt us, and the water Poplar, the Leaf of 
which is of 2 pale green Colour, ſhaped ſome- 
525 like the other, but is pat ſo white under- 


"The Aſpen. or Aſp-tree bach Leaves much 
the. ſame wichthe Poplar, only much (waller and 
| ot! ſo 1 T 
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The Abell is a kind of white Poplar, only much 
finer, bears a larger Leaf, and makes a much 
ſtronger Shoot, being a much quicker grower ; the 
Fs ſore of which comes from Holland and Flan-. 
ers, ö | 
They may be rajſed by Layers or Suckers taken fi rait 4. 
from the Roots, which they are very apt to puc 
forth, eſpecially if any way lopped or cut often to 
the prejudice of the Land they grow in, eſpecially 
if it is any thing good; ſo that a ſmall place incloſed 
where they grow, will furniſh you with Sets e; 
nough, tho' I think thoſe raiſed by Layers from a 
Mother · plant make the beſt Trees. & AT 
They will grow on any fort of Land, wet or Sul. 
dry, but thrive beſt on a rich moiſt Soil, eſpecially 
the water Poplar, it is eſteemed one of the quick- 
eſt growing Trees that is; eſpecially che Abell, 
which is one of the beſt Trees to plant where you 
deſire a ſpeedy Shelter and Walks, they many 
times making Shoots of eighteen or twenty Foot 
long in a Year, and any ſort of Trees or Shrubs 
will thrive under their ſhade. u 4:33xt6 a7 
It is a Tree that bears Tranſplantation well, and 7,.v/plan- 
may be planted out ſmall like Quick, cutting of tation. 
them two or three Inches above the Ground. 
which you muſt keep clean weeded, and you 
may prune up the moſt thriving Shoots for two 


or three Years, and it will make a fair Stan- 


dard, or jou may tranſplant them when pretty 
large, cutting off their heads, which they will quick- 
ly recover, and ſet them at ten or twenty Foot di- 
ſtance, but it is a Tres that doth not grow to any 
very great age. 10 rl om 
The Timber is very good ſor all ſorts of white je. 
wooden Veſſels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Tur : 
ners Ware, Bellows-makers, Ship- pumps, Wooden - 
els, Carts, Hop- poles, Cc. and mates gad Tim- 
r for Building wherę it lies dry, and ver) good 


Boards, 


. 
- 
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Boards, and is ſerviceable for Fuel; great quantities 
of it being raiſed in places where Wood is ſcarce ; 
for the lopping the Boughs of which the beſt time 
is Fannary. * 6 . * 
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The Alder is reckoned chiefly to be of two 
kinds, the common ſort of which only affects moiſt 
Ground, and a blacker fore which doth better on 
. 
7 e Alder is propaga y 2ru ns, A 

How tn, may be raiſed by Seeds, but large Roots 
and ſmall Suckers which they put forth very 
plentifully is the beſt to raiſe them of. Wi 0500 
hs They delight moſt in the moiſteſt boggy places, 
where nothing elſe will grow, and are a great Im- 
provement of ſuch Lands, and will grow on the 

ſides of Rivers and Springs. | Ai 
n tran, | The beſt way of removing them, is to tranſplane 
peuted; the Suckers, which trim up to one Branch, and 
: after it hath ftruck Root, you may cut it within 
three or four Inches of the Ground, which will 
cauſe them to ſpring in clumps and to increaſe their 
Roots and Suckers, or you may tranſplant the 
Roots which will ſpring into Branches, and if you 
raiſe them of Truncheons, ſteep. them in water 
ſomerime before you plant them, making of holes 
for them, and not forcing them into the Ground 
to ſtrip up their Bark, the beſt time of doing which 
is in February ; and as they are to be planted in 
moiſt places or near Springs, it will be good to 
plant them deep, that the Streams may not waſh 
away the Roots, and to preſerve them ſteady 
from the violence of the Winds, if you have occaſi- 
on to cut or them, let it be done in February, 
which is the beſt time for all Aquaticks or fofc 
n Woods, 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
Woods, becauſe n 
to the wet of the Winter. I 


It is excellent Timber for ons, works whars Uſe. 


it may conſtantly lie covered, it will grow as hard 
2s a Stone, the Coal is good for Gun-powder; and 
the Wood for | Piles, Pumps, Hop-poles, Water - 
pipes, Troughs of Sluces, Wooden Wheels, Gr. 
and is in much requeſt with the Turner, The 
Bark is much- ſought after by the Dyer, and ſome 
Tanners, and mixed with the Fruit or macerated 
in _ with pho ry 2 abs black 
Dye, a uſed for Ink, and Faggots made 
of it, — n Flints, Brick-bats and other 
Rubbiſh that is fad in Drains, and Earth thrown 
on them, will laſt a great many Ages. Pooh ang 


Of the Withy, Sallow, Oxjer and Fills, 


Of each of which kinds, chere- being ſeveral 
ſorts, I ſnall not particularize them, becauſe they 
may be all pr ted the ſame way, and delight 
in the ſame Soil, eſpecially che Withy, Sallow and 


Willow. 


Ground, or large Truncheons of eight or ren 
long, where they are in danger of Cartel 


at them, becauſe they will by: op cheir heighth be the 


better ſecured from them; by of 'Buſhesor 


other Fences: about them, on 
when they put their Buds out firſt to rub off all 


to draw up the Sap. rh 4 C3 6MW . 


They may likewiſe be raid of Layers, by Which 


means, you may thicken your Woods, and have 
Plants to ſet our, which if rooted, are much better 
to plant on dty Ground than Sets, they may be 


raiſed of Seeds, but as they ſeldom come to be 
ri pe 


you muſt obſerve. 
the Under buds, leaving only 4 few near tbe top 


1 


They muſt be raiſed of Cuttings ſtuck. Aber 


364 The Art ef Husbandry ; or 
ripe in Exgland, and the other ways of raiſing them 
is caſe, ic will be but a needleſs Experiment to 
endeavour the propagating of them that way. 

All the ſeveral forts delight in a moiſt Soil, as 
I faid before ; but the Withy and Sallo will grow 
on (the drieſt | Land, and the Willow on Banks 
near Rivers and moift Ditches, where they can 
reach the moiſture' with any of their Roots; but 
rhe Ozier will grow'the beſt on the moiſteſt Lands, 
eſpecially ſuch as are overflowed with the high 
Tides and left dry at the Ebb. f 1 

The beſt time to tranſplant them and to lop 
them, is in February, juſt before the Sap begins to riſe, 
eſpecially if you deſign the raiſing of them by Cut- 
rings or Truncheons, thoſe Cuttings being eſteem- 
ed the beſt which grow neareſt the Roots ; in many 
places where Wood is ſcarce, they make great ad- 
vantage of chem by planting of them in the Quin- 
cunx Order at ten Foot diſtance, tho” I think fif- 
teen or twenty Fobt a better diſtance, but a fat 
rich Soil requires their being planted at greater di- 
ſtances than a more barren Soil doth. 

It is a good Wood for fire, if kept dry, and is 
very uſeful for Stakes in Hedges, to prevent Hedge- 
breakers pulling of them up, and likewiſe to thicken 
your Hedges; it is alſo good for Rake and Scyth- 

handles; Heels, Clogs, Pattens, Hurdles, Sieves, 
Lartices, and for ſeveral Uſes of the Turner, &c. 
and the Oziers for Baskets, Panniers, and ſeveral 
other Utenſils, which makes the Ozier Ground of 
very great value, even beyond that of Wheat; 
many-Ozier Grounds being Let for ten Pounds per 
Acre, which conſidering its conſtant Crop, the 
ſmall charge that arrends it, and the little pains 
that is taken to renew any of the old Plants when 
they decay, which is done by only cutting of a 
piece of Ozier and flicking of it in the Ground, 
A by x3: 353584 makes 
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makes ic one of the greateſt Improvements has is 
of _ Lands. heb 


0% the E., Pine, de 


Fir 4 r ſeveral ſorts, as ths As 
Spruce, Dram, Scotch, but the beſt ſort both for 
uty and Timber, is that which they call the 
Silver-Fir, becaiſe the under · ſide of the Leaf is of 
a white Colour, and the Leaf is longer than any 
of the ſormer, except the Scorch Fir, which, he- 
ther that may not rather be eſteemed a Pine, than 
a Fir, is diſputable. The Silver Fir being, 1 ſup- 
e, the ſame as Mr. Evelyn calls the Spaniſh Fir; 
it grows to the greateſt heighth of any Gf the forts 
of Firs which we have in England and is of great 
value for Maſts of Ships, 


” + 


Gs 


The common way of raiſins the ſeveral forts of n rad, 


Firs, is of Seeds; the beſt way to get which out 
of tho Cone or Clogs, is to lay them in the Sun, 
which will quickly occaſion them to open, or in 
Water a little warm, which/you muſt take care to 
gather before they open, which they commonly do 
in June; when the weather begins to be hot, it being 
the ſecond Year beſore they are ripe; they may 
fixe wiſe be raiſed by Slips or Layers interred about 
the latter end of Auguſt and kept moiſt. The Sil- 
ver · Fir the Gardiners tell you, is to be raiſed ho 
other wa than by Seed; but Lam of another O- 
pinion in that I could never produce them that 
way, and I am rather inclined to think them pro- 
duced of Layers, but it is a Secret I could never 
get of them. As to the Seeds, do not take them 
out of the Cone or Clog till you uſe them, in-which 


they will keep good two or three Tears. © The beſt 


time to ſow them is in March; they ſhould be very 


carefully kept from the Mice before they get uÞs 
w 


- The re of Elubandry; RE 


who are very deſirous of them, and when they begin 
to peep p ſhould be ſheltred with Furz or ſuch ſort 
of Fence from the Birds, who are very apt to pull 
them up by taking hold of the Cap, which they com- 
monly bear upon cheir tops when they firſt pong 
The Beds wherein you ſow them, had need be | 
cred from Southern Aſpects, ſow them in ſhallow | 
Rille not above half an Inch deep, and cover chem | 
with light Mould,” they will peep in about five or | 
ſix Weeks time, and being riſen two Inches high, | 
eſtabliſh their weak Stalls by ſifting of ſome more 
Earth about them, for being heavy they are apt 
to ſwag ſo as oſten to blow out of the Ground. 
When they are of two or three Years growth, you | 
may tranſplant them where you pleaſe, and w 4 
choy Fave gotten, good Root will make very 
large ee buc not for the ſt chres or four if 
cars 
:  .. 1» They will grow on any dry Soil, eſpecially. the 

* SN light hazelly Brick-eacth, and refuſe not moiſt bar- 
ten Gravel, or any ſort. of poor or rocky Grounds 
or Clays, except they are too moiſt and ſpue. 

Hes raird. The beſt time to tranſplant them, is from the 
middle to the latter end of Auguſ and March, Re- 
moge them with as much Earth about the Roots 
as yon can, tho' the * will bear a naked Trans 
plantation better than the Pine; you may tranſ- 

plant them ſrom the place where they are raiſed 
of Seeds, but if you deſign to plant them where 
the Cattle come, you muſt firſt, remove them into 
a Nurſery, where you may let them ſtand till 
they are eight or ten Foot high, and then plant 
them out, obſerving to water them well, and nei- 
ther ta bruiſe nor cut the tops, but when you 
prune ahem, to leave the Stories about a Yard aſun- 
der ; the beſt time oſ doing of which, is in the be- 
-gianing of March, and be careful to rub a little dry 
Earth upon the wound where you cut them, to hep 
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the Turpentine, and to prevent their ſpending of 
themſelves too much, which rheſs Trees are very 
ſubject todo, which will cauſe them to taper 
and to ſhoot in height, and let the Wind thro” them, 
which may prevent their being blown down, uy 
the breaking of their Boughs, which theſe Tr 
are very liable to during the Winter Guſts; and 
therefore, where you plant any of them, I ſhould 
ad viſqthe planting of other Trees round them to 
ſhelter them, but be ſure, on whate're Soil you 
plant them to let no Dung touch either their Body 
or Root, and if you plant chem on Gravel-ground 
Mud or Clay mized wich it will do well to tem- 
per it, and if you mix Sand with Clay where: the 
Soil is Clay, it will be better than Dung; but the 
ſhelcring of chem with ſome Litter may do well 
to preſerve them from the parching heat in Sum- 
mer, and the cold in Winter. „s ag! 
There are ſeveral forts of Pines, but amangſt. us 
not above three or four ſorts; but as they are to 
be raiſed of Seeds, and ordered the ſame way, and 
delight in the ſame ſort of Soil as the Fir doth, I 
ſhall refer you to the Directions of the Fix- tres for 
the ordering of them, mp who! 3 3 6d 


They do not bear Tranſplantation ſo wall as Hw fran. 
the Fir when large, and ſhould be always gemo- Pu. 


ved with as much Earth as you can, and both 
Firs and Pines ſhould be well watered at ſirſt re- 
moval, and planted as ſhallow as their Roots will 
allow of. ay on bc 100% #9 
There is likewiſe the Piceaſter (a wilder ſort) 
of Pine, out of which the Pitch is boiled, which 
grows both in the cold and hot Countries, the 
Body of which being cut or burnt down, Mr. E- 
velyn ſays, will emit Suckers from the Roots, 
which is what neicher the Fir nor Pine will do. 


hd 
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I need not ſay any thing of the Uſe of theſe 


Trees ſor Building, Maſts, C“. it being ſo well 


known'to moſt that have any occaſion for Building. 
Of the Larch, Platanus, Lotus and Cornell 


Trees. 

The Larch Tree, Mr. EZvehn ſays, may be ral. 
ſed of Seed, and that it will grow in England, 
which he commends much for the largeneſs, | 
durableneſs and vſefulneſs of its Timber, and gives 
you an account of ſeveral Buildings in Iraly made 
with it, which he ſays no Worm will couch nor 
hardly any fire burn. 55 

The Platanus is à very beautiful Tree, it grows 
very well in England, and may be had at moſt oſ 
the Gardiners near London; it may be raiſed by 
Seeds or Layers; it affects a moiſt Soil, and ſhould 
be well watered when tranſplanted; it is a fine 
Tree for Walks, and tis pity it's not more pro- 
pagated. | 

The Lotws is a Tree frequent in 1:aly, that af- 
fords a fine ſhade, and very durable Timber; it 


- affefs a moiſt Soil, and the Roots of it are very 


fine for Hafts of Knives and other Tools; and of 
the Wood is made Pipes and Wind Inſtruments. 

The Cornell is a very durable Wood, and, s 
Mr. Evehn fays, is uſeful for Wheel-work, Pins, 
Wedges, Cc. and will grow to a good ſtature with 


us; the Berries of which are commonly very 


much uſed for Preferving and Pickling 
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Of the GpreſsT re. = 


The Cypreſs is of two ſorts, the Sative or 
Garden-tree, which grows in the beſt form and 
is the moſt beautiful, or that which is called 
the Male, which bears Cones, and is of a more 
regular ſhape. This Tree is commonly much pre- 
judiced by the ſtaking and binding it up to a py- 
ramidical Form, which heats the inward Branches 
for want of Air, and occaſions their moulding, 
hindring of their growth, and is very troubleſome 
and chargeable, whereas with clipping only, they 
may be brought to a much finer ſhape, and not 
be ſo obnoxious to prejudice from their bandage, 
nor from the Froſt; they alſo make fine Hedges 
when kept clipr, branching from the very Roots, 
the beſt time of doing which is in April and Au- 
guſt, if they run too much without branching 
from the bottom, a diſcreet cutting of rhe princi- 
pal Stem may be of advantage to make them ſhew 
beautiful, but a good management of them while 
young may prevent that occaſion. 


: 
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They are raiſed of the Seed, which. procure in Hi rei 


the Nuts, and when you have occaſion to uſe 
them, expoſe them to the Sun, or put them in 
warm Water, and the Seeds may be eaſily ſhaken 
out; the time to ſow them is in April, which do 
after this manner: Prepare a Bed of fine Earth 
and make it even, upon which ſtrew the Seeds 
pretty thick, and ſiſt more Mould upon them a- 
bout half an Inch thick, keeping of them well wa- 


tered every Evening, except when the Seaſon wa- 


ters them, and after a Years growth you may 


tranſplant them, when they are come up well be 


ſparing of your watering of them, 


Bb They 
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goil, They will grow on any dry Ground, even hot 
dry Gravel and Sand, eſpecially the Male ſort. 
Uſe. The Timber is very laſting, and never cleaves 


but with great violence, the bicterneſs of its Juice 

preſerves it from Worms and Putrefaction, it is the 
beſt of all Timber for Building, and will laſt when 

either wet or dry. | | 


Of the Cedar. 


It is a great pity the Cedar is not more propagated 
amongſt us, being ſo eaſily raiſed, and a Tree that 
will grow ſo well with us; they are of ſeveral forts If 
and kinds, ſome of which do very much reſemble 
the Funiper, which I cannot but think a Species of 
it, and therefore it might do well to be better en- 

couraged where the Soil is proper for it, co ſee Il 
what magnicude it will grow too. And other ſorts 
of it are more like Cypreſs, as is the fort the Gar- 
diners about Londen, ſay, thoſe kinds growing in 
New-England and Virginia are: but the Cedar of 

Lebanon bears the ſevereſt Weather we have. I 

| have raiſed ſeveral of them of Cones I had from 
**--1 4%, thence, and hate now a Walk planted with them, 
and whereſoever they are to be had of any fore, 

the Seeds may be brought from the furtheſt part 
of the World in the Cones, for I had ſome two 
| Years old that grew as well as thoſe that were 
brought me directly from Mount Lebauus, and I 

am apt to believe, if they are kept in che Cones 
and not taken out till juſt you ſow. them, they may 
be kepr three or four Years without prejudice. 
Worz:hg, They are raiſed of Seeds which ſeldom fail of 
growing if ordered right, and if. care be taken to 
r are very greedy 

of them. 121 180% 
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They bear a Cone as the Pines do, but it is 


rounder and more like Scales; the ſame Obſerva- 
tions are to be minded in the gathering of them, 
that is directed about that of the Pine, only to 
open them. Let them be 3 in cold water 
forty eight hours, and the s ſet as ſoon as ta- 
ken out; the time of the ſetting of them is about 
the latter end of March, which ſow on a Bed of 
good rich Mould, and lay at it leaſt two Foot 


deep, but let no Dung come near them, and if 


your Bed be made a little ſloaping, it will do well, 
that the water may run off from them, for too 
much wet is apt to burſt the Seed, and they can- 
not well ſtand too dry, if they are but - ſhaded 
in dry Weather. As they come up, fift Earth 
about them to eſtabliſh their Roots, as. is before 
directed about the Pine, mme. 

They delight moſt in à rich dry Soil, but they 
grow, very well with me in Eſſex, both on the ha- 
zely Brick-earths ry on Gravel, that hath ſome- 
thing pf good Mould about a Foot deep on the Sur- 
face of it. 3 e , 

Th, beſt time of tranſplanting of them is at three 
or four Years old from the place where: you railed 
chem of the Seed, and if the firſt Lear you water 
them. with a Liſt, it. may do well, and: be. of great 
advantage to them, Wherher they may be remo- 
ved at a larger growth, I have not experienced, 
and ſo can ſay nothing of it: they grow but ſlowly 
the firſt ſeven or eight Years, but I am told that 


other ſorts of Trees do. N | 

I need nat ſay much of the Uſefulneſs af the 
Timber, being ſo much known. The fragrancy of 
which, its fine Grain for all ſorts of Work, and its 
durableneſs being able to recommend it for all 
Us, beſides. che ſtatelinels of it tor Walks and A- 


venues, ſeveral of ſem TORS reported to be two. 
2 


huodred 


Soil. 


How tranſ< 
planted. 


after that, they grow with as much ſpeed as moſt 


Uſe. 
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hundred Foot or more in height. A Friend of 


mine aſſured me that he cut down one in Barba- 
does, that had above four hundred Foot of Tim. 


ber in it, but I am told there are them of a far 


greater magnitude. 
Of the Cork, Hex, Alaternus, &c. 


Tbe Cork-Tree with us is of two ſorts (and 
there are divers other Species in the Indies) one of 
which is of a narrower leſs jagged Leaf than 
the other, being a conſtant green, whereas the o- 
ther is broader and falls in the Winter, it grows 
near the Pyrenæan Hills, and in ſeveral parts of Ita- 
I; and the North of New England, eſpecially the 
1 ſort, which is the hardieſt and beſt for our 


, Climate, and that upon the worſt of Soils, as dry 


Heaths, ſtony and rocky Mountains, where there 
is hardly Earth enough to cover the Roots. They 
may be had of rhe Gardiners at London, but with 


What ſucceſs I cannot tell. 


This Tree hath three Barks, on the outer of 


Which is the Cork, which they ſtrip once in two 


or three Years in a dry S?afon, becauſe the wet is 
apt to prejudice the Tree, and one of the other 
Coats being red, when they fell the Tree bears 
a good price with the Tanner, the Wood is 
good for Fire, and uſeſul for building Palliſadoe 


Work, Go. 1 


The Hex, or great ſcarlet Oak, thrives well in 
England, they are a bardy fort of Tree, and eaſily 
raiſed of the Acorn; if we could have them 
brought to us well put up in Earth or Sand, they 
might be brought any where from Foreign Parts. 
The Spaniards, Mr. Evelyn ſays, have a ſort they 
call Enzina, which bears Acorns, of which they 
haye profitable Woods and Plantations: the * 
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of which, when, old, is finely chambletted as if it 
were painted ; which Wood is uſeful for Stocks of 
Tools, Mallet-heads, Chairs, Axle-trees, Wedges, 
Beetles, Pins and Palliſadoes for Fortifications, be- 
ing very hard and durable: of the Berries of the 
firſt ſort is extracted the Painters Lac, and the 
conſection of Alkermes. Their Acorns ate good 
Food, little inferiour to Cheſnuts: but the Kenne 
Tree doth not always produce the Cocum, except 
it grow near the Sea, and where it is very hor, 
and therefore they frequently cut down the old 
Trees that they may put forth freſh Branches, up- 
on which they find them. 

The Alaternus thrives very well in England, 
and bears the ſevereſt Froſt, it makes fine Hedges, 
and is a quick grower; the Seeds ripen in Augaſt, 
the Bloſſoms of which afford an early relief to 
the Bees: and the Phillyrea of which there are 
five or fix ſorts are ſtill more hardy, both which 
are raiſed of their own Seeds or Layers, only the 
Phillyrea lies long in the Ground, and the Alater- 
nus comes up in'a Month after, being tranſplant- 
ed for Hedges or Standards, they arc to be gover- 
ned by the Sbears, and tranplanted at two Years 
growth, clip them in Spring after Rain, before they 
grow ſticky while the Shoots are tender; thus it 
forms a fine Hedge planted in ſingle Rows at two 
Foot diſtance, of a Yard thick and ewenty Foot 
high if you think fit, and furniſhed with Branches 
to the bottom, only becauſe of the Winds, it may 
be neceſſary to ſupport it with ſome Wall or Frame 
if you let it grow to ſuch a height. 

Lignum Vuz grows of Layers to a tall ſtreight 
goodly Tree, hardy in all Seaſons; the Wood 
makes incomparable Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and o- 
ther Curioſities, and the Leaf makes one of the 
beſt Ointment for green Wounds that is, cloſing 


of them ſuddainly. | 
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Box deſerves our care becauſe of the excellency 
of its Wood, and in that it will proſper on the 
declivity of cold dry barren Chalky-hills, where no- 
thing elſe will grow, of which there are two ſorts, 


the dwarf Box, and a taller ſort that will grow to | 


a conſiderable height, it will increaſe of Slips ſet in | 
March or about Bartholomew tide, and may be | 


raiſed of Layers. 5 


It is of uſe for the Turner, Ingraver, Carver, | 


Mathematical Inftrument-maker, Comb-maker, &c. 
for which they give great Prizes by Weight as wel! 
as Meaſure, eſpecially the Roots (as even of our 
neglected Thorn) which is of great value for Inlay- 
ing and Cups. 


Yew, ſince the uſe of Bows is laid afide, the | 
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Propagation of this Tree hath been neglected, tho? it 


will grow on our coldeſt and barreneſt Hills, e- 
ſpecially if chalky, where it may be of uſe to pro- 
pagate it for the ſame uſes as Box, for moſt of 
which purpoſes it is as good, beſides which it makes 
extraordinary Axle-trees. 

It is eaſily produced of the Seeds, which muſt 
be waſhed and cleanſed of their Mucilage, and 
then buried in Sand made a little moiſt any time 
in December, and ſo keep them in ſome Veſſel in the 
Houſe all Winter, and in ſome ſhady cool place a- 
broad in Summer, the Spring come twelve Months 
after you have put them in Sand, ſow them on a 
Bed, the Ground not too ſtiff; ſome bury them 
in the Ground like Haws, it is commonly the {- 
cond Winter before they peep, and then they 
riſe with their Caps on their Heads. At three 
Years old tranſplant them, they may likewiſe be 
raifed by Layers, and ſo planted out for Standards, 


Walks and Hedges, being to be clipped in what 


form and order you pleaſe, 
e is of three ſorts, whereof one is much 
taller than the other, the Wood whereof is * 
| ant 
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and if cut in March is ſweet like Cedar, of which 
this is accounted a ſpurious kind, they ſhould nei- 
ther be ſhaded much- nor dropt upon ; they may 
be raiſed of Seeds, which will peep in two Months 
after ſowing ; they ſhould neither be watered nor 
dunged, and being managed like Cypreſs will make 
fine Standards, eſpecially where they are not ob- 
noxious to eddy cold eafterly Winds, which is apt 
to diſcolour them, but they ſoon recover it again. 
To make it grow tall prune it cloſe to the Stem, 
and looſening the Earth about the Roots, haſtens 
its growth much. It may be clipt for Hedges. 


The Laurel. 


The Laurel or Cherry-bay is moſt commonly 
uſed only for Hedges, but being planted upright 
and kept for Standards by cutting away the ſide 
Branches, ſo as to maintain only the principal 
Stem, it will riſe to a large Tree, and carries a fine 
ſpreading head, that is very ornamental and ſhady 
or Walks or Groves, and may this way be of much 
better uſe than to plant them in Hedges, as molt 
do where the lower Branches growing ſticky and 
dry, by reaſon of their frequent and unſeaſonable 
cuttings (the genius of this Tree being to ſpend 
much in Wood) cauſes them never to ſucceed af- 
ter the firſt ſix or ſeven Years, but are to be new 
3 again or abated to the Roots for a freſh 
They are raiſed of the Seeds or Berries with ex- 
traordinary facility, or propagated by Layers, Slips 
and Cuttings ſer about the latter end of Awguf, or 
earlier at St. Fames-ride in a ſhady moilt p 
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A S for Coppices or Under-wood, I have al. 
ready ſhewed how each particular ſort of 
Tree is to be raiſed both by ſowing and plant- 
ing, and for the raiſing of Coppices, great care 
ought to be taken that the Wood they are to be 
compoſed of, be ſuch as is proper for the Soil you 
raiſe them on, and that the fort of Wood is pro. | 
per for ſuch uſes as you deſign to ſell your Wood | 
for, which you muſt be regulated in by the vent | 
you have, as whether it is for Fire-word, for | 
which the Oak, Horn Beam, and other hard Wood | 
is beſt, or for Hoops, Hop-poles, c. which the | 
Aſh, Cheſmur, Oak, Hazel, &c. is the moſt uſeful, 
as I have already ſhewed, and according to the 


Profit of your Under-wood, regulate the thickneſs 


of your Standards, which as they are thicker or 
thinner, do more or leſs injury to your Under. 


Wood. You are likewiſe to conſider at what 


growth you can fell your Under-wood, only re- 
member that the older and taller your Under-wood 
is the better it is for Fire-wood, and the better it 
is for what Standards you leave, becauſe they will 
be the taller and ſtreighter by being forced up by 
the Wood that grows about them; tho' a deep 
Soil, as I obſerved before, contributes much to 
their ſpiring, and according to the time of your 
felling, it is neceſſary to lay out your ſeveral falls, 
that ſo you may have an annual Succeſſion to 
yield a yearly profit, which in many places is 
from eight Years to twenty or thirty: but tho' the 
feldom felling of Wood yie!ds the more and the 


better Timber, yet the frequent cutting of Under- 


wood ma kes it the thicker, and gives room ſor the 


Beedlings to come up, If many Timber Trees grow | 
in 


* 
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in the Coppice which are to be cut down, fell both 
them and the Under-wood together, cutting off 
the Stubs as near the Ground as may be, and ths 
Stubs of the Under-wood aſloap and ſmooth, and 
not above half a Foot from the Ground, and ſtock 
up the Roots of the Timber Trees, if they ſend 
forth no Shoots (which they are not apt to do if 
ſawn down, which is the beſt way of felling of 
Timber Trees) to make way for Seedlings and 
young Roots to ſhoot, but where you deſign to 


ſow Seeds you muſt prepare your Ground with 


good Tillage, as much as you do for the ſowing of 
Barley, and about February ſow them, and if the 
Soil be ſha!low plow your Ground into greatRidges, 
and it will make the Soil lie the thicker on the 
top of each Ridge, by which means the Roots will 
have the more depth to ſearch for nouriſhment, 
and the Furrows will ina little time be filled up 
by Leaves, which when rotten, will lead the Roots 
from one ridge to another ; and if you ſow chem 
on the ſides of Hills that are dry, plow your 
Ridges croſs the deſcent of the Hills, that the wa- 
ter may be kept on the Land without having too 
ſudden a deſcent, and if your Ground be very wet, 
obſerve juſt the contrary, Some ſow their Seeds 
with a Crop of Corn, but as the Seaſon for the 
ſowing of Corn is too late for the Seeds, it is bet- 
ter to ſow them by themſelves, and be ſure to 
keep them well weeded the firſt and ſecond Year. 
But if you have a mind to raiſe Wood on ver 
barren dry Land, ſow it with what Fruit or Seeds 
you deſign it for, and with them ſow Furz or ſuch 
trumpery, as will grow on the worſt Land, and 
it will become a ſhelter to your Trees, which 
when they have once taken Root, will ſoon out- 
grow the Furz and kill it wich their dropping. 
For the raiſing of Coppices, the neareſt diſtance for 
the Plantations ought to be about five Foot or 
| the 
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the Under-wood ; but as to what number and 


ſcantlings of Timber, you are to leave on each 


Acre the Statutes direct, and it is an ordinary C 
pice which will not afford three or four Firſts, 


that is Beſts, fourteen Seconds, twelve Thirds, and 


eight Wavers, Oc. according to which proportion | 


the ſizes of young Trees in Coppices are to ſucceed 
one another, By the Statute of the 35th of Herr) 
the VIII. in Coppice or Underwood felled at twenty 


' four Years growth, there were to be left twelve 


Standlings or Store Oaks upon each Acre, and in 
defect of ſo many Oaks, the ſame number of Elm,, 


Aſh, Aſp or Beach, and they to be ſuch as are 


likely Trees ſor Timber which are to be leſt, and ſo 
to continue without felling, till they are ten Inches 


ſquare within a Yard of the Ground. In Ceppice 
above this growth when felled are to be left twelve 
great Oaks, or in deſect of them, other Timber 


Trees as above, and fo to be left for twenty Years 
longer, and to be encloſed ſeven Years. 


However, I think it better to leave a much} 
ter number of Timber Trees, eſpecially where | 
nder-wood is cheap, and as to the felling, begin 
at one ſid that the Carts may enter without de- 


triment to what you leave ſtanding, but where 
your Woods are large, it is beſt to have a Cart. 
way along the middle of them, by which means 
= may fell on each fide where you will, and 

ave a Cart-way always ready without prejudice 
to the reſt of the Wood, the Underwood may be 
cut from the beginning of October to the latter 


end of February, but February is the beſt Month to 


cut Wood in, Where you have but a ſmall quan- 
tity to ſell, that you can do it in ſo ſmall a time. 
Take great care to prevent the Carters bruſhing 
?gainſt the young Standards, and let all your 
Wood be carried out by Mid-ſummer, and made 
up by the end of April at the lateſt, for 9 
; | | eng 
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the rows and bruſh lie longer unbound or un- 
made up you ſpoil many of che Shoots and Seed: 
lings. If the Winter before you fell; you incloſe it 
well, ſo as to keep all Cattle out of it, it will re- 
compence your care and trouble. CY 
By che Statute Men were bound to incloſe Cop- 
pice Wood after felling, if under fourteen Years 
growth for four Years, thoſe above fourteen Years 
growth to be fix Years incloſed, and for Woods 
in common, a fourth part to be ſhut up, and at 
felling the like proportion, of great Trees to be 
left and ſeven Years incloſed, this was inlarged by 
the 13th of Elizaberh. Your elder Under-wood 
may be raiſed about Fuly, but for a general rule, 
newly weaned Calves are the leaſt prejudicial ro 
new cut Wood where there is an abundance of 
Graſs, and ſome ſay Colts of a Year old, but then 


they muſt be drove out at May at fartheſt, but if. 


nothing at all be ſuffered ro come in it is better, 
but of this every Man's experience will direct him. 
But if your Woods do happen to be cropt by 
Cattle, it is beſt to cut it up, and it will make freſh 
Shoots, whereas what is bit by che Cattle will 


ſtunt for ſeveral Years before it will take to its 


growth. | 

If your Woods are too thin, lay down Layers 
of the longeſt and ſmalleſt Shoot you can find of 
ſuch kinds of Wood as you like beſt to have your 
Coppice of, or that is neareſt to the bare place 
where you want a ſupply, according to the me- 
thod already propoſed for the laying of Layers of 
Trees, and they will ſend forth abundance of 
Suckers, and chicken and furniſh a Coppice very 
ſpeedily. 

As to the ſize of Faggots and Wood Stacks, Oc. 
it differs in moſt Countries, and therefore you muſt 
in all thoſe things be guided by the cuſtom of the 


Country where you live; the prices of which, 
ane 
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that when the Workmen have bound up the | 
Faggots with their Bills, they trim off all the | 


growth of your Trees, as I have known by ex- 

rience; for tho* the Leaves falling and rotting | 
in Woods do much improve them, yet it is not 
.to be compared with the advantage that they 
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and the ſtacking up of Wood, Roots, Stumps of 
Timber Trees, &c. I ſhall give you an account 
of hereafter, when I come to conſider the Prices 


of the Husbandman's Labour and Charges, and 


ſhall at preſent only Note one thing, and that is, 


ſtraggling ſmall Branches to make the Faggors 


more neat and tight, which trimmings they com- 
monly gather up and put into the middle of the 
next Faggot, where it is of little advantage, but | 
would be of much greater profit to the Land, if 
it were left to rot in the Wood, for which it is | 


as good as Dung, and would much advance the 


receive from rotten Wood, which will turn 
any Soil whatſoever into a rich black Garden 
Mould, as may be found by experience by any 
that will make Obſervation of it where Wood- 


ſtacks have ſtood, and tho' thoſe ſticks are but | 
ſmall and cannot do much the firſt time, yet a 


conſtant repetition of it every fall is a much 
greater improvement of Wood than can eaſily be 
believed. | 

The beſt time to fell Timber is in Fanuary of 
February, becauſe the Sap is then all down in the 
Root; but the Oak they commonly fell about 4- 
pril or May when the Bark will run, which they 
are obliged to do by the Statute, becauſe of the 
Bark for the Tanner, which is a very great pre- 
judice to the Timber : bur the Opinion and Pra- 
Rice of Men have been very different concerning 
the beſt time to fell Timber. YVuruviw is for an 
Autumnal fall; Cato was of Opinion that Trees 


ſhould not be felleu till their Fruit was ripe, = 
| t 
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tho? Timber unbarked be obnoxious to the Worm, 
yet we find the wild Oak and many other forts 
of Trees felled lace (when the Sap begins to be 
proud) to be very ſubject to the Worm too, where- 
as being cut about Mid-winter, it neither caſts, 
rifts nor hoinds, becauſe the cold of the Winter 
doth both dry and conſolidate it. | 
Some Authors adviſe in felling of Timber to cut 
it but into the Pith, and ſo let it ſtand till it be 
dry, becauſe, ſay they, by drops there will paſs a- 
way that moiſture which would cauſe putrefacti- 
on ; others adviſe, to bore a hole in it with an 
Auger for che ſame purpoſe, but I ſuppoſe a nip- 
ping Froſt will effect the ſame, by cauſing the 
moiſture to deſcend into the Root, not that L 
would have them felled in froſty Weather, but 
not feiled till'a hard Froſt hath been upon chem. 
When the Stubs of your Under-wood are great, 
ſtock them up, this is a good piece of Husbandry, 
becauſe it makes way for Seedlings and young 
Roots that are thriving, whereas when the Stumps 
are old and large, they are apt to let in the water 
and be unthrifry, the time of doing which is in 
the Winter ſeaſon. nl ITS 
When you fell your Woods, leave young Trees 
enough, you may take down the worſt at the next 
Fall, eſpecially if any grow near a great Tree, 
that you think may be fit to fell che next Seaſon, 
to ſupply its place, becauſe ſeveral may be ſpoiled 
by its fall. ed 2131.4 | 
When-Trees are at their full growth, there are 
ſeveral ſigns of their decay, as the withering or 
dying of any of the top Branches, or if they take 
any water in at any Knot, or are any ways hol- 
low or diſcoloured, if they make but ſmall Shoots, 
if Wood-peckers make any holes in them; alſo a 
very ' ſpreading Tree in a Wood, is many times 
very prejudicial, becauſe of the young —_ it 
| rops 
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drops upon, e to the Dao of the 
Nees, 


To fell thoſe Trees can be no loſs at ll, 

Whoſe Age and Sickneſs would your Ax foreſtall ; 
A youthful Succeſſor with much better grace, 
And plenty will ſupply rhe vacant place. 


Laftly, Note that if you (ell your Wood by the | 
Acre, you muſt take great care beforeband to | 
mark out What Standards ſhall be left, or elſe the | 


Wood Buyers will be very apt to deceive you, and | 


likewiſe conſider that all Wood ada are meaſu- 
rod by the eighteen Foot Pole. 100 


. of Tranſplanting of Tree, 


The ſmalleſt Trees and thoſe that have 108 
tranſplanted in Nurſeries, Oc. ate the beſt to re- 
move, as I have already obſerved; but as the re- 
moving of Trees is commonly upon the account oſ 
the making of Walks, Avenues, Groves, or to fill 
up Hedge-rows where Cartel comes, it's neceſſary 
that they ſhould be of à ſize fo big, as with ſome 
ſhelrer they may be out of danger of the Cartel 
ſpoiling of them, for which purpoſe, I rechon Trees 
that are of about fire or fix Inches in Circumſe- 
rence, and fix Foot and a half or ſeven. Egot high, 
to be the beſt, and the beſt fize both upon ac- 
caunt-of the Trees and of the Cattels reaching to 
crop them; and in caſes of neceſliry, Trees of very 
great Stature have according to the account gi- 
ven by Mr. Evelyn, been removed upon particu 
lar occaſions, che way of doing of which, tho' it 
is too troubleſom for ordinary planting, yet as it 
_ be of ſome uſe TOR ſome occaſions, I ſhali 


propoſo 


| 


tze Way of Improving of Land. 


which is, 

To chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove 
the Earth from about it, cut thro' all the fide 
Roots, till you can with a competent ſtrength en- 
force him down on one ſide, ſo as to come with 
your Ax at the Tap root, which cut off, and re- 
dreſſing your Tree, tet it ſtand covered with the 
Mould you looſened from it, till the next Year or 


and it will have drawn new tender Roots fir for 
Tranſplantation. 

Or elle a little before the hardeſt Froſt arprize 
you, you may make a Trench abour the Trees at 
ſuch diſtance from the Stem, as you judge ſuffici- 
ent for the Root, which dig of a competent depth 


al S 


ſo as almoſt to undermine it by placing of Blocks 


and Quarters of Wood to ſuſtain che Earth; this 
done, caſt in as much water as may fill the Trench, 
oc at leaſt ſufficiencly wet it, unleſs the Ground were 
very wet before, let it ſtand till ſome very hard 
Froſt doth firmly bind the Earth to the Roots, 
and then convey it to the Pit prepared for its 
new Station, which you may preſerve from free 
zing by laying ſtore of warm Litter in it, and ' 
cloſe the Mould the better to the ſtragglimg kibres, 
placing what Earth you take out about your new 
ueſt to preſerve it, but in caſe the Mould about 
it be ſo ponderous as not to be removed byany 
ordinary force, you may then raiſe it with a Ctant 
or Gin, and by this means you may tranſplant 
Trees of à large Stature to ſupply any deſect, or 
for the removal of a curioſuy, the beſt ſort of Trees 
u- to remove large is the Elm, plononny if to On 
it ed in a moiſt place. 
it The beſt time for the removing of al Trees; a 
111 W cept Winter Greens, of which I have particularly 
ſo I =reated, is either in Ofober or February, 155 ſaid 
ore: 


ern 


„ 
71 


e 
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bonger, if you think fit take it up at a fir Scaſon, 
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propoſe it according to the method he lays down, 


De Art of Husbandry ; or 
before cho I have ſeveral times for a/ curioſity 
removed ſome ſort of Trees at Midſummer, that 
have proſpered very well, which I did after this 
manner; I made à hole large enough to contain 
the Roots of the Tree I deſigned to remove, 
into which I poured water, and in that water { 
put the Earth I cook out of the hole, ſa as to make 
it a meer ſoſt Sludge or Mud, and having taken 
up my Tree with as many Roots as I' could, and 
abated the Head with the ſame caution, I plunged 
the Root into the Mud in che hole, where I let 
the Tree ſtand without taking any further care 
of it, except daily watering for about a Fortnight 
or three Weeks, and ſuch Trees have grown a 
well as thoſe planted in Winter, but then they 
were ſmall Trees. But as for the common Rules 
of Planting, f 99 1 ! ATT 

Firſt, Obſerve to ſet your Trees deeper in. light 
Ground than in ſtrong, bur ſhalloweſt in Clay, fix 
Inches is ſufficient for the drieſt, and two or three 
ſot the moilt, provided you eftabliſh chem ,from 
the Winds, and ſhade them from the heat of the 
Sun; the beſt way of doing which, is by Stakes, 
and round the Stem of the Tree to raiſe a,ſmall 
Hill about two Foot thick, and four or five Foot 
in Diameter, which cover with Stones, Tiles, of 
mungy Straw, to keep it moiſt and to prevent the 
Weeds growing, taking care after a competent 
time to remove them, elſe the Vermin, Snails and 
Inſects which they produce and ſhelter; will gnaw 
and injure the Bark, of which Hills abate about 
half a Foot of their heighth every Year, till they 
become level wich the/reſt of the Earth round the 
Free, and carefully pull up what Weeds grows 
about them, becauſe they draw away the heart 
> the Soil which ſhould give nouriſhment to the 
: ree. * * 104-1 : -_ 6 ont * 
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brous Roots, muſt be ſpared as much as 


9 
Fa tranſplant them for . 0. Rain, | 
Froſt and Sun t "ntl pol i. pe, ſometime be | 


the Greaſe of whoſe Wool i is very pre judicia 


Roots are fixed, and that * find thein bet 


_ rations in Summer, and in Winter there Ca 


in _— of then (the Oak h 


at their firſt pudding, of 


oe "_ 
went 


for they are what affords I the chief nouxiſſ 
the Trees, and take them up with as 
as you can to them, 1 Pe Holes in 


foxe you plant | 
Sixthly, It you Fake up a Tree, mind how the | 
Roots grow, and diſpoſe of them ſame G1. 
der where you new ef ont” "E of the 
Roots carefull rving to place the! Tree to 
the ſame Aff "hat it grew before. | 
Seventhly, In Spring rub off the ſide Byi 
check the Sabel oß the 1 n Bran 


OI) OG IE To ERIE or ERR <7 


and to cauſe it to run up to th 6 
Eightbh, "Tranſplant no more Trees 40 u 


can fence well from Cattel, eſpecially fro Sheep | 


Trees, where they can only come at the 70% 
them. All young Trees ſhould. ner & be. 
tended from the Wind and Sun, eſpecially the 
a tender ſort from the North and Eaft till 


ſhoot, the not exactly obſerving of whics 
is the cauſe of the — 5 of f riolt of 


d to be feared from wet and cold, i 5 
jun one wich another, thap the fever ſt.of 
— alone. | 
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Ninthly, Wood wel lanted 975 
ly the w ite and Flue Clay is the worſt for 5 
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as I faid before; and what lrg e Timber ou 
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cither Fear 


the Way' of Iniproving of Eand. 
their plantin n which de nds in auch theit fu- 
tire row me e at Water ea pour on them, let 


it in 4 Circle, at 15 89 diladte from the Roots, 


which ſhould continually be bared ot rals. 204 
Weeds; and if the Water be rich, ot impregnated 
with any Manure, the Shoots will ſoon. dilcover 
it, for the Li vor, being percolated or ſtrained 
thto' the Earth,” will carry the nitrous virtue of 
the Soil with it; 43 means water at the Ste 
betauſe it 0 Mol from the i 5 . aud 
lets the Water de to them, 
ten endangers their ee and it LI "ard 7 
weather, do not defer 0 bel ore you 8555 
your Trees or Scedy e water wh le 5 6056 
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\The Art of Husbandry ;\ or 


which purpoſe, leave one of the Lap Fr and | 
Flying Boughs ; and if your Pour | 
Tree meet Ad an any prejudice oa ar Cane 0 as 
occaſion its breaking out of the ſides, whichin | 
&es. both their growth, and ſpiring, prune off | 
me of the Shoots, and quicken the head ing Shoot 
ith 9 0 ner at ſome diſtance be its in. 
tity. We: ty be 1 in 4 8515 unlikely: condition 
t Y 1185 tafthe Ground, and 
bo h e nurſe un by 
thy Fi ſopgh 195 ue Der ut if you y 
10 ce put forth lde Bran 


5 hav in 1. . ay. . ſide E 
n, 


uts out aftet cut off at Midſummer, w 
Win "t and Aber Will hardly evexgſhaqut 


in, tho. y cautious nat to 
e e Few 9 
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r ot 15 drangylar, and. faſten them, | 
ther with"ſhort pieces aboye and, beneafly in 
which a few Aab being ſtuck, except Yau eu! 

be at the charge. of Pales, will ſecure them, Wi 
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Wallewilt afford by bei 


the Way of \ Improving of Land. 
out that fretting to which Trees are otherways 
liable that are only ſingle ſtak d aꝶd buſh d; but 
where Cattel dont come, 2 piece of Rope 
ty d about the Neck of the Tree upo n a po - 
Stra to ee them from ling 
ther end lightly ſtrained ro a 
Gronnd, will ſufficiently ſtabliſh ths heck 170 bi 
the Weſtern Blaſts; the Winds of other Quarte Got 
ſaldom:'doing them much miſchief: If che Fry 
are well pit 9 they will = 1 Tears. 


ae e P 7 


"Of Plowing of Avenues, Walk, Ge. 


— 48 N 

—— Walks Poul be has Highway lead to the 
F an Hot Garden: gate, i te, 
or Mog, or to terminate in a Treffer. 266 all 
ann Aa molſt--Peo eir 
Walks too narrow, OO Is not to Feen fl air proſpect 
of what they are defign'd for, as e them 
fited 25 oe Valk . to an Houſe; wel the, 
ength of the Walk is, it ought to be us wide as 
the whole breadtir 65 the Molt, ald if it be 
long and wider, it will be — 2 better: And for 
Walks to Woods, ProſpeCts, er they” ought to be 
atleaſt ſixty Foot in brealth; ind hechuſs ſich 
Walks are à long time before they are ſhady, I 
would 'propoſe'to plarit'a-narrowet- Row on each 
ſide; rather than Joſe the ſtatelineſs that the main 
ing broad, efpecially where 
any thing of a Proſpect is to be gained; f ow. if the 
= are any thing 50 A ſpreading kind 12 dh 

not — them nearer r than t 
Pcb and the Fans — — is to be 

n f 6 . Ty; 

ne 17 0 12589 EN 51-0485 unte 44 ol þ 
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The Art of Hubondy; v 
05 the Piu of Trees in Ente. | 4 | 


e 


"the beſt way of raif ing Tiecs i in 1 Hedges, is to 
nt them with the Quick, it you can pre 
them well from Cattel ; but where Hcdges are 
planted already, and Trees are wanting, L{hould 

p propoſe to plant them after this ananier, as doing 
c mage to the Hedge, and as anording — 
beſt Shelter, and giving room for the greateſt num- 
ber of Trees to be planted, Let a a be the Bank 
that the, Hedge fands on, and þ the Dirchp:and 
let all the Trees be planted n ey on the Bank where 


the Hedge fiands, as the common way is, but at 
the bottom of the Bank about a yard from the 
Hedge; which will prevent 12 ing on it, 
as at o and over · againſt them, on the other 
ſd of the Pitch, about à yard from it, not in | 
1755 Try but in the Intervals, let another Raw | 
lafited, as.at.c ccc: and if each other of 
Trees. be 2 ſpiring 1 4 and the odd one 
195 5 a Fruit-tree to ſpread, they may be 
anted the neager - together; and Wag alloy the” 
ne Shelter. A 


1 
. 3244 g 
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The are 12 Diſcaſes and Cabal 
the oe an and affect the ſeveral parts of them, | 
t are carefully to hecke alter,” a 
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the Way of proving of Land 
1. Weeds, ſuch being diligently to be 

by hand after Rain as can be ſo 
check 


ucked 
cated, 
1ally while the Trees are _ and not able 


nger Weeds, 


fial to'th 


onrilunent, and 
2. Suckers thould be cut off cloſe to the * 


to over · drop them; but for t 
they muſt be extirpated — — 


other Inftrument, being 2 
Trees in robbi them * — 


in choaki as are young 


— put out from, the Earth — 
may come at them well; a find 
2 you may 8 ; but they ſay 

rees grafted upon are more apt to producs 
Suckers than other Trees 

3- Over-much Wet often prejudices Trees, foe: 
cially ſuch _ as require drier ground, which is 
bn be bel Drains; but if a Drip. fret the bo- 

dy of a 1. the Head (which will certainly 
decay it) == ut firſt the = ſmooth, and apply 
to it, ſo as to cover the Wound, ſome Loom or 
Clay mixed with Horſe- dung, würd . to bo 
till a nau Bark ſucceed. - 

4. If a Tree is Bark-bound, flit throu gh the 
Bark from the top to the bottom in February: 
— — 11 do moſt Trees good, but nd 

and if the ga you much; fill the 
15 with — all ly — 

anches is e, eſpecia viſa as are 
ways blaſted or Lightning ſtruck, and | ith - 
ging abont the Tree, 7s many. tunes 
_ from the backing of the Earth about ths 


5- The Teredo, and other Rooms 


— — —— egos poiſon the paſſagẽ 
of the Sa of the Trees; 
but the * the gra 23 being found: out, 


open them, and make a flit from the'bot- 
rr * 
c 4 
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be Act KN un 


gehn. gon 2 a the Place over with Loom. 
ö es, f ſpkdally. Fruit: bearers, are often in- 
aneh he:Mealics. by being hurn d and. ſcarch- 
[ haha aun ut great Droughts:! Jo this com- 
monly fucieeds; Ldu ir ſs, wluch is cured by; be. 
= 4 bole into the . Koot, and pouring 
quantity: of ; ben e One up 
en 2 pin ot the fan W A Bath Man 115 
7. Eicom icated and Ba baced I tees may be 
preſerved 1 8 up a Shoot from the — 
120 the 1 ge vey r bady of 

72 5 ing off a little Shoot; and 
1 Aan en heal. and ba covered with Bark-like 
Tree new AN and if you cover the top wich 
712 20d. Harl dung in the ſame manner as gab 
Graft, it will help to heal the ſooner: 


e and Haxes, by batki 
Pass cite OP them very great jef, an- 


Neve them from, Cones and Hares, Mr. Auen 


ls 
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n tempeted: with, a little Water or Urine and 
Lang bruſhed an, this to be renewed after every 


x can reach. I have not. experienced a 
5 * Tar and e, Which I 7 — 
Will bind the Bark, and make it 

2280 Aer theres WII — i In 
loſs is to be rubbed and ſcrap ped off wick 
fas 227 cmeds of Wood-ivhich may nat hurt 
or wich a, piece of Hair- 
i {akter 2 % 4 0 I have; heard of an 


loſs by. waling a Sty-at the 
7 ** 


e | 6,208 init; and; chat 
Hus. in; diy time, 
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"they 


* 


propoſes the anointing of them, with Stercus' bumas | 


Raiv,. 1 775 ta ſprinkle Lanners Liquor on, them, 
ole for dreſling their Hides ;, alſo tie | 
aumb⸗ Aude Hay or Straw round them — 


. eſtroy them quite. To preſerve «hen | | 
fiom Deer, fence them with Fales; but to pre- 


| 
| 


| leg End. mi: 


burn the Moſs of their Apple trees gv icli a 
of Stray: but the malt e orion gs 


out the Tote, but not 1 belt the 
Warp rom ſtnooth-· renting, being ocraſioned iby 
Highwirds; md aber, bi e Lightnings; 
thoſs, Trees being moſt in danger of 1t-wholſe 
Boughs gro more out onthe one ſide than the 
— the beſt prevention is Welter, edi of 


2 . 7˙1˙ e —˙· —˙· ] ?¼ ! —˙ . ——˙ 


yo Gre IP 4aufe 1 
— wk nds 5 Wee b. 
them, they many times do them as much mil 


in proſtrating off them; which, tho” it cinnot 
perly be called an Tnfirmity: of the Tree, yet! the 


IE 4 


Winds are many times a al ut fab ned 
g dring them infirm; for which is no better 
| Remedy: than what is already propoſed : butt in 


caſe any Trees ſhould. canoes be blown down 
which you deſire to preferve'-or redreſs,” be:mot 
over-haſty to remove them, but cut off their 
Heads, and let them lie, and many times the 
weight of the Roots will bring them up; but if 
— take ſome of the looſe Earth out ot che Hole 
Fs that the Tree ere n ur 
ng Roots it n 
—.— may eaſily red reſs them. | | 
15. — canſed be lone froke or gall 
ing, or by hot burning floney Land- 
out out tot and the cars red 
REN mangled with OyL;rark over thitr- Loom 
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thin ſpread, or xlſe wich Clay and Horſe - dun 


_, the Roots, c. 


mud and Cow - dung: and for Fruit · trees, the beſt 


Uke r ef Hlasbundy; ur 


but beſt with — 4ogre A alone bound to it wi 
a Rag, or by 2 A 


es, Nettles; or Fern to 

a 1 the Canker be in a Bough, 

eut it off; iſ a large , at ſome diſtante from 
the body of the Tree; but if a ſmall one, cut it 
doſe; to it. But for over- hot ſtony Land, you 
muſt cool the Mould about the Rocts with Pend- 


way to raiſe them on ſuch Land is to graft them 
on Urub · ſtoc ka raiſed in the fame Mold. 
I;. Hollowneſa is contracted by the ignorant or 
careleſs, ing of Trees, fo as that the Wet is 
ſuffered: xo fall icularly upon any _ of 
it, eſpecially the : in this caſe, if there 1s 
ſofficzent ſound Wood, cut it to the quick cloſe to 


the Body, ſo as to make it as floaping as you can, 


that the Wet may fall from it, and cap the hol- 


low part with a Tarpaulin, or fill it with good 
3 che worſt Eyiy belenging 

er. This is one o w onging 
to Trees, and what all ſoft Woods are very lia - 
bie to if lopped, eſpecially the Elm, which is much 
better to be ſhred up, the Side-boughs. of which 
will yield a conſtant Lop, and the Bodies after- 
wards be good Timber, whereas when lopped they 
ſoom decay and periſh ; tho* many times a Spire 
Em will begin to grow hollow at the bottom 


when any of its Roots happen to periſh; but the 
Untheiftinels of its Branches will quickly did 
s do miſchief to Trees by 


ver iii 

14. Hornets and Waſj 

bleeding in them, which are deftroyed by fuming 

of their Cells in the night with Brimſtone, or by 

1 with Tar and Gooſe- dung. 
1 | are very prejudicial to rum; um 

19 | 


the May of -bnpriving f Land. 395 
Moles, &c: of which I have atready trented- 
Mice, Moles, and \P:{\mires; cauſe the ice 
in Trees; which is known hy the diſcidous of 
their Leaves and: Buds. n 
15. Hlaſted parts of Etres ate to be cut away 
w the quick ; and to prevent at in the Hoſſonu 
ſmoak them in ſuſpicious Weather by burning 
moiſt Straw or the 1uperfluons Cuttings of aroma 
tick os Ar Lavender, — Cre. 
17. Ros do great prejudice to Trees hy crop- 
ping off the tops of old ones and by hghting on 
oung ones, whoſe weight breaks the tender 
runches and often ſpoils their tops: they alſe 
deſtroy Seedlings where they breed, and their 
Dung breeds Nettles and Weeds. 
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Pruning Foreſtatrees. 151 
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young oher will beſt het proning whe timks 
cauſe young ones wil ar and their 
Boughs are ſmall, and Donelt heal when cut off: 
but tor thoſe Trees which yon deſign for Timber, 
be cautions of cutting off their Hende, ab L told 
you before, eſpecially thoſe that have great P, 
as the Aſh, Wallnur? ci and alt oft Woods; s 
the Elm, Poplar; tr! But if your Frees grow! t% 
top · heavy, you muſt abate te Head to li 25 


it, the which in many Trees/ it's better to do by 
thinning of ſome of the Bouglt that ſhoot but of 

the ſides of the main Branches, 10 as to det the 
Mind have 2 Faſſage tbrougli them, than by cut- 


.\The Art AHHusbandiy; or 
ting oft the main Brandhes themſelves, eſpecially 


if you d them tor ſprrad ing Trees; but if you 
deſign = for ſpiting/Tros i is beſt — by 


25 


— Bn — 
3 Boug s 4 w n any new: Shoots put out, 
may ſave them and cut off the former, ado 
king care: to cut off the largeſt / and leave the 
ſimuleſt to give a check to the Sap where it runs 
— — Head, ſo as to endanger the 
it where the is too weak, but | 
— is ſtrong and able to it. you maybe 
— in ſhreding of it up, — 'alway | 
ion the Head to the Body by: keeping of 
and by maintaining of the leading Shoot, | 
and ie Fork til taking care that it do not run up 
with a Fork ou have got your Tree to the in- 
—— — —— then <4 the Head break out, 
all the fide Boughs; but if you find 
Add Boughs ſtill breaking out, and that your 
Top is able to ſuſtain; ir ſelf, to the Bonghs thut 
put out in Spring, give a Summer pruning 2 lit. 
tlezatrer Midſummer, cutting them very cloſe, 
it will cauſe the Bark to cover them ani kill 
ſoſas not to ſhoot out again, —— I faid be- 
— which is the onl our Tree 
o with a fine ſtteight nay to make your But 1 
moſt are againſt pru Timber 1 Prees' at 
—— grant chat Where Trees do naturall 
e it is the better; but I cannot thi 
— of a ynung Tree; provided you cut the 
clule, can do chem any great — be- 
pid oy — they heal the Wound quite, or 
do not, the Cùt lying near che Pith can be 
| no prgpydice it the Tree is uſed for a Summer or 
monde oc aon here it is aſedsſquars;'or 
oggnyl other Uſes that require its being quarter: 
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dhe r-, Lan. 
ed which ir inge any fucknPefectsrto be near th 
edge ——— will be ſound a bur Is 
for - gteatiiÞroes:,” — 15 Forte ſt . Trees ( of 
Fruit Tres deſign to treat in another place) 1 
ami not far: pruniig them ut all, ercept in raſes 


of. very graat and in ſuch caſes avoid 
the ———— much as yduνναν 
but wWhatioe ver hough Lo: —— it it ia ſmall 
ent it off fnqoth and cloſa, a the Bark inny 
quickly cover it, and ſa as the Water 
may run oi and mot ſoa Anto it; but if the 
Baugh r the Tree old, cut it off at 
HE — — Tree, as at tliree or four: 

au find am young Shoots coming 
out of — Kyo, of itz bus no means leave any 
Stumps to ſtand out at any 


iſtance, becauſe they 
cannot be covered by the 


"few 10 till the diameter of 
the Tree -growy' beyond mean time 


the — will be ll comniguatl — and a Con- 
duit-pipe Water ROI, olthe:iLtee, 
. 5 ptr td: RI Jo ahbe uholn! 
— — —. W 
— oY 
— pl 
thei — 'the — on, the lower ſide y: — 
yol have make any great Woundsjras 
vor them o with Clay mixed;with Horfetdung,: 
and, they iI heal the 4ooygy nad beſo renn 
ut if yu Iree grow, ct at che nropketh? 
ct; it oth; Heaping 8 and nurſt: up 
oh Ir Hop! Sho tobe u leading Shaot, 
t it is at ſuch a ſoct a3 i- . to dienvhem 
e eee the worſt td 
5:08 iß any. Trets are very great, do: mot. med 
dle it chen; but croobed Tres may bennade 
ſtreight . — af you 
come above the Where chan a younger» 
D 157 mo eto 4560 H, n 1 
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The beſt time to prune Trees is in February, 
which ſhould be repeated where need of pruning 
is Tear or evety ſecond Tear, that ſo the 

Tree may eaſily over he Knot, andthe place 

will nat be very ir o put forth, "Sackers' ”M 

obs 

eis, that you 
= "het meint 2 r= 

away with ir; and hkewile, 6 
Trees foi Follards that you head then rey te 

Veatsy/ for if you let tlie Boughs grow large, they 

will ben the longer before the Burk covers them, 

. let een which will | 
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A to the age; Sehe mill Obi! of Tres 
Idhall refer you to Nr. Evelyn, 01e is ve copi- 
ous in — ty At only obſerve; tat the 
— Trees, for the ee cee 
them Top-ſhoors being 
grow) is from about one to ry — A in a Yer 
and that the Increaſe of ſmall and Trees is 
much the ſame, provided are alike thrifty. 
I hare an Oak that grows i int he idle of a Cory- 
fiel thut is con por Me and the 
Cuattel often lie under it gane 5 

upon a red brick Earch, that is at 
deep, whoſt Inereaſe is ee in 
a Tear whereas the common Growth bf 42 8 je 
Tie is bitt aboht an inet and a ue yi 


it 


— eee Mb of di 115 
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dun e mph 


—_ - vyhich I reckon the greateſt Prejudice 
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of | 
a 31. Te e | e 
r 95 n kap off the Bitk - ang 
b #&>- maße rrel and veel covered 
'the Wet in 'of Rain; and then cleanſe 
— — are left, and ſaw it 
the for the ſquaring, if you do not ſell 
the Timber buyers to do it for themſelves. 
common vvay of dealing with vyhom, is 
5 afro Timber A it ſtands, (which is a ve- 
5 Y or by the Ton, Load, or Foot, 
ag ven a Ton and fifty! a Load. 
cept Gy mer either by girt or fquare Mea- 
ſquare Meufhre being c nly co 
bh tar 10's. 4 Load lefs than the gi 
where 4 2 75 2 Foot, _ at 
is #yyrong den, or forty tou 
Timber — of hewn — — 8 
weighs t that is, 20 hun which is 
den fri ] 7 actounred — . 7 {e]- 
om the Bark off of Elm or Ath, 1 C 
ow- one Inch for the Bark, "Whit l 
great deal more than it comes to: and therefore 
if 'yor can ſtrip eff the Burk in the \ A 
plate, vyhich ſhotiict be arays about the riddle 
of the Tree, it WiIͤll be fone. | 
Foot ont" of every Fbad 
for Oe abd 4 The! Viet: 25 
it as Menſure the eee take 
| * & two Ru Sep i, 
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tween them; and if the Sides are unequal, the7 
add them together, and take half the Sum, hi 
5 rs 

irt Meaſure, I of rhe middle e Tree 

Sith. a Line, 2 taking a quarter - part of that 
girt for the re, meaſuring the Length from 
the Butt-end fo far forwards till the Tree comes 
to be 6 inches girt, that is, 24 inches in circum- 
ference; and if the Trees have any great Bouphs 
vvhich are Timber, that is, vvyhich hold ſix inc 
girt, they meaſure them by themſelves and add 
them to the vvhole : for the caſting up the Con- 
tents of vvhich, they make uſe of Ganter's Line, 
upon which if you extend your Compaſſes from 
12 to the number of inches contained in the ſquare, 
and placing 1 foot of the Compaſſes at the length, 
and keeping of the ſame extent with your Com- 
paſſes, if your Square is under 12 inches turn your 

aſſes twice towards 12; if above, twice from, 
12, and it vvilt ſheyy you the Contents: the way 
of doing vvhich, any one that underſtands il 
ſhew you in a very little time; vvhich vvay, th 
it is a falſe vvay of meaſuring, being near a fifth 
part ſhort of its true meaſure, yet it being the 
common practice, you muſt be guided by it. But 
as many of the Rules are falſe, and that upon 
ſeveral Occaſions and Diſputes it may be neceſſa-, 
yy to try your Meaſure ſeveral vvays, I ſhall firſt 
; 8 propoſe the doing of it by common Arithmetick: 
As, Suppoſe a Tree 40 inches girt and 30 foot. 
Along; the th part of 40 inches is 10 inches: now, 
[ The Rule is as 12 to 10 the ſquare inches, 

So is 30 foot the length to à 4th Number; 

— that 4th Jumper tells you the Contents in 


2 

r 

* 

o But to work this the common way, take the 

1 Wl fourth part of the Circumference to be the fide of 

„ue Square of the Trey gry moans * 
Aer. — 


err 
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uply d 

by 12 makes 360; which multiphed by 
100, the Square of the Tree, gives 
360co, the number of ſquare inches in 
the Tree: which Sum divided by 1728 

the ſquare inches that are in a ſolid foot, 
gives 20 feet and about three fourths, 
the odd Fractions being no ways mate- 
rial in Tunber Meaſure. 
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12840 | 
38900 (20 44> 
$7288 172 
172 


Now to try this by the following Table, look 
for 10 inches 1n the Left-hand Column, 
and for 10 foot at the top, which is the 6: 4 
Length, and you will find 6 and 94 6 : 94 
parts of a foot; which take 3 times, 6: 94 
and it makes 20 feet and 82 parts of a 
- 6 which is about three fourths of a 20 ; 82 

oor. | 

The following Table of girt and ſquare Mea. 
ſure, Numb. 1. is what you may ſee the Contents 
of any piece of Timber by, according to the com- 
mon way of meaſuring Timber, from half an inch 
ſquare to 36 inches, and in length from 1 foot 


to 20. 
EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe a Tree the Circumference of which 1s 
136 inches as girt by the Line, which doubled 


four times makes the or quarter 4 
inches; which Number look for in the unc 


oO 
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lumn of the following Table, and ſuppoſin ER . 
Length of the Piece to be 9 foot, in the > ; 

under 9, Wein 34 Jon ou will find 72: 25, 
which is 1 eet and 25 0 hundredth parts 85 
a foot, makes 72 feet and a er; which 

is the Contents of a piece of Ti r of that D- 

menſion. 
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The Length m of the Timber 1 feet. 
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Table on the other fide, Numb. 2. is t 
rn 


EXAMPLE. 

|, Sappaſh a Tree 60 Inches in Circumference, the 
part of which is 15 Inches, or one Foot 

three Inches : which if you look for in the firſt 


Column, oppor ite to it in 4 ſecond Column you 
will find nches and 6 Tenth-parts of an Inch, 


| (which is ſomewiat above half an Inch) and 6 | 


much in Length will make one Foot JN 
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1 on the other ſide, ſuppoſe a Plank 
or d 9 Inches broad, to find how much in 

th will make one Fot. 

irſt find out 9 Inches in the firſt Column, op- 
poſite to it in the ſecond Column you will find 
1 4 © which is one Foot four Inches, ſo much in 
length of a Plank or Board 9 Inches broad going 
to make up a Foot: So that every 16 Inches in 
length is a Foot of Plank; and conſequently, eve- 
ry 8 Inches half a Foot, every 4 Inches a quar- 
ter, c. Thus again, If a Board hold 2 Foot 
and 3 Inches in breadth, 5 Inches and 3 tenth parts 
of an Inch in length will make a ſquare ſuperfici- 
Aal Foot of Plank, ec. 
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The Table of ſquare Meaſure on the other ſide 
: Sfhews how much goes to make a ſolid Foot of any 
piece of Timber from an Inch to 30 Inches ſquare, 


EXAMPLE. 


IT would know how long a piece of Timber of 
10 Inches ſquare ought to be to contain a Foot 
of Timber? Look for 10 in the Left-hand Co- 
lumn, oppoſite to which you'll find 1 Foot 5 
es and 2 Tenths of an Inch; which is the Length 
that makes a ſolid Foot. 
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Numb. 4. A Table of Square 
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* Table of Rowd Meaſure on the other fi 


ſhews how much in length makes a ſolid Foot of 
Timber in any round piece whoſe; Diameter is 
from an | Inch to 30 Inches over. 


/ EXAMPLE. 


I would know how much an exact round piece 
of Timber, containing but one Inch in Diameter, 
muſt be in length to make a ſolid Foot of Timber? 
Look in the firſt Column for one Inch, and op- 

ſite to it you will find 113 Foot 1 Inch and 7 
Tenth: parts of an Inch: vii! is the Contents 


ſought for. 


— 
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| Numb. 5. A Table'of Round Meaſure. | 
n Inches. Ft. In. Pt. 
IFR 
2| 28 3 4 
3] 12 8 
p 41 7 © 8 
N 
. EY 02 0T" EY 
|; T2 3 7 
8] 1 Q CNER 
; 1 4 7 
Io 1 I 5 
TI II 2 | 
rt 9 4 
| 13 8 4 
14 6 91 
16 5 31} 
17 41 lg: 
18 4 1 
19 3 4 
20 „ 
21 3 1 
22 2 n 
23 2 5 
24 2 3 
25 4: 0 
| 26 2 ©! F 
27| I 8 4 
28 I 7 | 
29 en hs 
30] _ : Fi 
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If you have a mind to know the Value of:; 
Tree ſtanding, you may girt it, and allowing for 
the Bark, and ſo much as you think it will mes. 
ſure leſs in the girting-place than at the Butt, and 
taking of the height of it, and comparing of it 
with the foregoing Tables, you may the better 
gg at its Worth becauſe you have a Rule to py 
y. Now for the taking of the height of a Tree, 
the beſt way 1s with a Goadrant, which the lar 
ger tis, the more exact you may be in doing of 
it; which is done after manner: Hold you 
Quadrant ſo as that your Plummet may fall on 
45 degrees, and go to ſuch a diſtance from the 
Tree as you may, through the Sights of your Qua 
drant, ſte the top of it; and meaſure from the 
place of your ſtanding to the foot of the Tree, 
adding to it the height of your Eye from the 
jms and it will give you the height deſired: 
r if you ſtand where the Plummet may fall on 
22 degrees and 30 minutes, it will be half the 
height; or 67 degrees and 30 minutes wall be the 
7 heiglit and half the height. 


Of Grubbing up of Woods and Trees. 


The grubbing up of Woods and Trees may he 
needful upon the account of their Unthrittineſs, 
or to plant better Land for that purpoſe, and to 

rub up Roots that are decayed to make room 

or them that are more thriving, c. Which be- 
ing a chargeable Work, yet anuch to be leſſened 
by — Engines, I thought it might be of 
advantage to make more publick a very cheap In 
ſtrument that is only made uſe of in ſome parti. 
cular Places, that will eaſe about a third part of 
this ſort of Labour, which is, an Iron- hook of 
about two foot four inches long, with a 2 
4 | — 


r 1 A r ca.uo... 


” * 
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2 Iron Ring to it, the ſhape of 
or which you have in the Figure, 

and may be made for about 

25. 6 d. charge, which they uſe 

it after this manner. Where a 

er ſtub of Under-wood ps they 

clear the Earth round it where 

they think any Side-roots come 

- from it, and cut them; which 

oF when they have done, in any 

Hole on the fides of the Root 

ni they enter the Point of the 

e Hook , and putting a long Leaver into the 
Ring, two Men at the end of it go round till they 
wring the Root out, twiſting the Tap-roots afun- 
der, the Difficulty of coming at which occaſions 
the greateſt Labour of this Work. Stubs alſo of 
Trees may be takemup with it; in which Work 
it faves a great deal of Labour, tho? not ſo much 
as in the other, becauſe the Stubs muſt be firſt 
clett with Wedges before you can enter the Hook 
in the ſides of it to wrench it out by pieces. 


*® ® 5 .. > >= P 


15 of Seaſoning of Timber. 


x Timber being felled and ſawn, is next to be 
5 1 for doing of which, —— that 
it be laid up v in an air et out 
not the Wind or oe lat 5 —— ſa | 4 ought 
to be free from the extremities of the Sun, Wind, 
and Rain: and that it may not cleave, but dry 
! W equally, you may daub it over with Cow dung. 
Let it nat ſtand upright, but lay it along, one piece 
upon another, interpoſing ſome ſhort Blocks be- 
green them to preſerve them from a certain Moul- 
! MW dineſs. which they uſually contract when they 
* W fweat, and which frequently produces a kind of 
| Ee 2 Fungus, 
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Fun ally if there be any ſappy parts re- 
maiying. 


Others adviſe to lay Boards, Planks, Cc. in 
ſome Poobor running Stream for a few days, to 
extract the Sap from them, and afterwards to dry 
them in the Sun or Air; for by ſo doing ( fay 
they) theyy will neither chap, caſt, nor cleave: 
Mr. Evghn, particularly, commends this way of 
Seaſoning} of Firr, but againſt Shrinking there is 
no Remedy 546-464 

Some again commend Buryings in the Earth, 
others in Wheat, and there be Seaſonings of the 
Fire, as for the ſcorching and hardning of Piles 
which are to ſtand either in the Water or the 
Earth. | 

Sir Hugh Plat informs us, that the Yenetians uſe 
to burn and ſcorch their Timber in the flaming 
Fire, continually turning it' round with an En- 
gine till they have gotten npon it a hard black 
coaly Cruſt; and the Secret carries with it great 
Probability, for that the Wood is brought by it 
to ſich a Hardneis and Drineſs, that neither Earth 
nor Water can penetrate it. I my ſelf ( fays 
* Mr. Evelyn 7 remember to have ſeen Charcoal 
* dug out of the Ground amongſt the Ruins of 
ancient Buildings, which have in all probabi- 
* lity lain covered with Earth above 1500 Lear; 
For Poſts and the like that ſtand in the Ground, 
the burning the Outſides (of thoſe Ends that are 
to ſtand in the Ground) to a Coal, is a great 
Preſervative-of them. Sir Hugh Platt adds, that 
e a Kentiſþ/Knight of his Acquaintance did uſe to 


© burn (an this manner) the Ends of the Poſts 
for Railing or Pailing: And this was likewiſe 
practiſed with good ſucce 55 Suſſax Gentleman, 


Walter Burrell of Cuckfield, 1 119: 
This burning of the Ends of Poſts is practiſe 
in Germany,. as appears by the Abſtract of a Let 


— — 
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ter written by David Von: der. beck a German Philo- 
ſopher and Phyſician at Minden, to Dr. Langelott, 
regiſtred in the Philoſophical Tranſa@ions, Numb. 92. 

Pag. 1585. in theſe Words: © Hence alſo they 

« {lightly burn the ends of Timber to be ſet in 

te the Ground, that ſo by the Fuſion made by 

Fire, the Volatile Salts (which by acceſſion of 
e the Moiſture of the Earth would eaſily be con- 

« ſumed to the Corruption of the Timber) may 
catch and fix one another. 


Of Preſerving of Timber. 


When Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or 
dried in the Sun or Air, and fixed in their places, 
and what Labour you intend is beſtowed upon 
them; the uſe of Linſeed-oyl, Tar, or ſuch olea- 
ginous Matter, tends much to their Preſervation 
and Duration. Heſiod preſcribes to hang your In- 
ſtruments in Smoak to make them ſtrong and laſt- 
ing: ſurely then the Oyl of Smoak (or the vege- 
table Oyl by ſome other means obtained) muſt. 
needs be effectual in the Preſervation of Timber 
alſo. Virgil adviſes the ſame. | 

The Practice of the Hollanders is worth our no- 
tice; who, for the Preſervation of their Gates, 
Portcullis, Draw-bridges, Sluces, and other Tim- 
bers expoſed to the perpetual Injuries of the Wea- 
ther, coat them over with a-mixture of Pitch and 
Tar, upon which they ſtrew Cockle and other 
Shells, beaten almoſt to Powder and mingled with |, 
Sea-ſand, which incruſts and arms it after an in- 
credible manner againſt all the Aſſaults of Wind 
and Weather. 

When Timber is felled before the Sap is perfe&- 
ly at reſt (ſays Mr. Evehn) it is very ſubje& to 
the Worm; and to prevent and cure this in Tim- 

Ee 3 ber, 
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ber, I recommend the following Secret as moſt 

approved. r 
Let common yellow Sulphur be put into a Cu- 
curbit-glaſs, upon which pour ſo much of the 
ſtrongeſt Aqua-fortis as may cover it three Fin- 
ers deep. Diſtill this to Drineſs, which is done 
y two or three Rectifications: Let the Sulphur 
remaining at the bottom (being of a blackiſh or 
ſad red colour) be laid on a Marble, or put into 
a Glaſs, where it will eaſily diſſolve into Oy], 
With this anoint what Timber is either infected 
with Worms or to be preſerved from them. It is 
a great and excellent Arcanum for tinging the 
Wood, of no unpleaſant Colour, by no Art to be 
waſhed out, and ſuch a Preſervative of all manner 
*of Woods, nay of many other things alſo, as 
Ropes, Cables, Fiſhing-nets, Maſts, or Ships, Cc. 
that it defends them from Putrefaction either in 
Waters or above the Earth, in Snow, Ice, Air, 

Winter, or Summer, Cc. | 

It were ſuperfluous to deſcribe the Proceſs of 
making the Aqua- ſortis; it ſhall ſuffice to let you 
know, that our common Coperas makes this Aqua- 
fortis well enough for our purpoſe, being drawn 
over by a Retort: and for Sulphur, the Iſland of 
St. Chriſtophers yields enough (which hardly needs 
any refining) to furniſh the whole World. This 
Secret (for the curious I thought not fit to omit) 
tho* a more compendious way may ſerve the turn, 
Three or four Anointings with Linſeed-oyl has 
3 very effectual. It was experimented in a 
allnut-tree Table, where it deſtroyed Millions 
of Worms immediately, and is to be practiſed for 
Tables, Tubes, Mathematical Inſtruments, Boxes, 
Bedſteads, Chairs, &c. Oyl of Wallnuts will 
doubtleſs do the fame, and is a ſweeter and better 
Varniſh. But Oyl of Cedar, or that of Juniper, 
is commended above all. | of 
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of 22 Chops and Clefes FR green Timber, 


Green Timber is very apt to ſplit and cleave 
after it is wrought into form, which in fine Buil- 
dings is a great Eye-ſore : But to cloſe the Chops 
and Clefts I find this Expedient to do well; which 
is, to anoint and ſupple it with the Fat of Pow- 
der'd-Beef Broth, with which it muſt be well ſoa- 
ked, and the Chaſm filled with Sponge dipped in- 
to it: this to be done twice over. Some Carpen- 
ters make uſe of Greaſe and Saw-duſt mingled :- 
But the firſt is ſo good a way ( ſays my Author) 
that I have ſeen Wind-ſhock Timber ſo exquiſitely: | 
cloſed, as not to be diſcerned where the Defects 
were. This muſt be uſed when the Timber is 

Rn. 5 | 
1 ſhall conclude this Treatiſe of Foreſt- trees 
with conſidering, and in ſome meaſure propoſing” 
of Remedies for two of the greateſt Diſcourage- 
ments that belong to the Planting and Raiſing of 
them: the one is, the long time that the Owners 
are forced to wait for the Growth of their Timber 
before they can make any Profit of it; and the 
other is, the Timber's being liable to ſo many 
Abuſes and Cheats from Tenants, Bailiffs, Execu- 
tors, and others, in caſe of the Owner's Negli- 

ence or Death, eſpecially it they are forced to 
ve their Wood to a young Heir. Now as to 
the firſt Objection, if the Timber is thriving there 
is no Stock you can have Money in that will turn 
to better account, tho' you ſtay long for it; nor 
any thing that it can be better ſecured in, which 
I think will make amends for the Stay. And as 
for the ſecond Objection, which I think the moſt 
material, and the greateſt Inconveniency and Diſ- 
couragement to Planting and raiſing of Timber of 

"Ih Ee 4 My; 
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10. Acre Field 


any; if I can propoſe a Method for the taking an 


exact account of the Timber - trees, both in Hedges 
and Woods, I ſhall wholly anſwer that Objection 
and Inconveniency too : for the aan which, 
firſt, in 2 you may obſerve this method. 
Suppoſe the four Fields underneath to be what you 
have a mind to take an account of, being called 

the Names of The 10 Acre Field, The New lead, 

e Road Pleen, and Park Pleen, and lying as in 
the following Map; 


New Mead 


[Make a Scheme after the following manner, 


Name 


SNS 5 


= 
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Names © — pon — - F7 | 
of the | the Timber tr Pollards Saplins, or | 
Fields, | Fields. 3 young Lrees. 
ou an Em [0ak|4Mh/Elm] OA Am En] 
N. ſde 103 4 10 4 10 5 11 
(Field. *) 5. ſide 34 2 134 
W. end 4 38 | 61514] 
| N. ſide 3 3 21386 * | | 
=_ E. end 3 | 4 2 51412 
8 N 33221341167 ]8 
| | 
N. fide [ 515 7131421 
Park E. end 4 | - 2 | O | 
Pleen, ) S. fide | 342 3 3s 2 51536 
W. eng 4232463 
Road FS. fide $|3}]234} FEELS | 
Pleen, W. end 5 CY 7 || 8 42 
— e LI . 1 


Note, That in the above Scheme, the firſt Co- 


lumn is the Names of the Fields, the ſecond Co- 
lumn is the Sides and Ends of the ſaid Fields, 
the third the number of Timber Oaks, the fourth 
the Timber Aſh, the fifth the Timber Elms, the 
ſixth Oak Pollards, the ſeventh Aſh Pollards, the 
eighth Elm Pollards, the ninth Saplin or young 
Oaks, the tenth young Aſh, the eleventh young 
Elms; and the. twelfch Column 1s to add other 


ſorts of Trees in, or to ſet down when any are 


felled. 


Only tis to be obſerved, that to the New Mead 


Field is reckoned but two Sides and only the Eaſt 
End, becauſe the Ditch being on the New Mead 
ſide, the Hedge-row between that and the Ten Acre 
Field is reckoned to the ten Acres; and tho” the 
Hedge-xow between the New Mead Field 


and the 
. Park 


f 
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Park Pleen is reckoned to both, tis becauſe there 
are Trees on the Dools belonging to the Park Pleen, 
and not what Trees are in the Hedge-rows. 

For the taking an Account of the Number of 
Trees in Woods, where they are long and narrow 
tis eaſily done when they are felled ; but where 
Woods are large tis more difficult: I ſhall there- 
fore propoſe to you the Method I took for the do- 
ing of it in a Wood I have that contains about 40 


Acres. A Draught of which you have as follows, 


Which Wood being too large to fell at once (1 
not having Woods enough to anſwer ſuch a Fall 
every Year) and finding my Wood cut in patch- 
es, and other parts of it ſcambled and cut before 
it was at its Growth; that they might come * 

1 
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what was fit to cut, I reſolved to cut a Cart-way 
through the middle of it, by which means I pro- 
poſed three Advantages z to cut what part 
of my Wood I would, and to have a clear Cart- 
way to carry off both my Wood and Timber, 
which ſaved my Standers and Wood too very much 
ſecondly, to divide my Wood into two Parts, in 
order to the counting of my Standards; and third- 
ly, it being near my Houſe, to have a fine Walk of 
it; which Cart-path in the Map is marked with 
a prick'd Line from a to h. But I ſuppoſe I ſhall 
be asked how, 1n a ſtanding Wood, I could carry 
the Path ſo ſtreight, and keep the middle of the 
Wood from one end to the other? For the doing of 
which, the Method I took was this: I drew on the 
Map the Line a b, and taking of the Angle on 
the Map at a, I ſet my plain Table to that Angle 
and by my Sight I directed a Workman to cut a 
narrow Path, of about two Foot wide, and about 
ſeven or eight Yards into the ſtanding Wood, and 
then I ſtuck up two Sticks of equal height, on the 
top of which I made a {mall Slit, and uck a ſinall 
piece of white Paper in them, and then ordered 
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the Workman to go into the ſtanding Wood as 


far as he could, through the Boughs, ſee the white 
Papers, and then to cut his way out to them z and 
this he repeated doing till he was fo far off the firſt 
Stakes as not to diſcern them well, and then I ſet 
up another Stake in the ſame manner to range with 


the firſt, and continued adding of one Stake af- 


ter another till he came out of the Wood's end, 
which is the way of their cutting Moor-glades in 
Hertfordſhire, which hit as near the middle as 

ſe it laid down in the Draught: this, as I faid 
before, divided my Wood into two parts; and from 
the Gate at c to the Stile at d was a * 
which I marked likewiſe with a prick' d Line 
which made in the Wood the two — of 
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Tel with the Corner of the Wood g h, which made 
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A and B. And having ſome Woods adjoining to 
this Wood at f, I was obliged to make another 
Cart-way from e to f, which made the Diviſions 
of C and D: and from the Foot-path c d, bei 
too large a Diviſion, to leſſen it I made ſev 
ſmall Hills, in which I ſtuck Stakes to run paral- 


the Diviſions E and F. By which means I diyi- 
ded my Wood into ſix Parts, which afforded me 
a part to fell every Year, and gave me an oppor- 
tunity of counting the Trees in each Diviſion as! 
felled them, which I did after this manner. 

My Wood conſiſting only of Oak and Afh, ! 
divided my Trees into three ſorts, viz. firſt Sto- 
rers, which I reckoned all to be that were under 
12 inches girt; ſecondly, Saplins, which I called 
all under 24 inches girt ; and what was two foot 
girt, or above a Yard from the Ground, I reckon- 
ed Timber-trees: and taking of a Slate, I drew 

| ſix Lines after 


CM REF RRC ccc oo HH IV 


, e this manner; 
Oak | and taking of 
oh one with me 
| with a Paper 
| ruled after the 
| | ſame manner, 
and a piece of 
Chalk.a black 

Lead Pencil, 


"= | | &aLinewith 


ure mentioned he meaſured, and as he counted tho 


| two Knots in 
3 it, one of 12 
| | | inches long, 


| and the other 
= | | of 24. inches; 

; thoſe Trees 
that we were not certain of being under the Mea- 


Trees 


* 
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Trees he drew a Chalk-line about them, which 
ſhewed us which were told, that we might not tell 
them again: and as he told them I ſcored on the 
firſt Line the Oak Storers, on the ſecond Line the 
Saplins, and on the third Line the Timber | 
obſerving the ſame Method with the Aſh; 
when I had ſcored twenty on any of the Lines, I 
rubbed out my Scores on the Slate, and with my 
Pencil I ſcored one on the Paper for one Score. And 
the Diviſions of 4 and B _ all the Wood that 
was felled at preſent, when I came home found 
my Account of thoſe two Diviſions as follows, 
[ which I ſet down in the — method; which 
l think will be Direction enough for this or any 
er other Woods that you ſhall have occaſion to take 
Ni an Account of. + | 


* F: Account of the Number of Trees in the ſeveral Di- 
viſions of my Wood called The Great Wood, taken 


A S J. KATA SA 8 


22 
— 


And tho' this Exactneſs may ſeem more Care 
than is neceſſary, yet no one knowing whoſe hand 
he may fall into, and the Pains being very little, 
ſince I have my ſelf, with only one to help me, 
taken an Account of 3 Acres of Wood Land _ 

| | urs 


x in the Tear 1705. 
['s BF 0 
e O ARS. ASH. 
1 | | . 

—— — h 
; * Storers Saplin{Timber Storers Saplin Timber 
f — — —— c — — — 
112 150 110] 50 50 40 60 
J = : | 
B. 50 60.| 55 115 451 40 
i —— — — 
| 
) 
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hours time where the Standards have been 
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thick, which I think no very tedious buſinef, 
and therefore I ſhall leave every one todo as they 
ſee molt convenient, and proceed to give ſome ac- 
count of the Kitchin Garden. | 


Of ſuch Herbs, Roots and Fruits as art 
uſuallj planted in the Kitchin Garden 
or Ollitory. 0 
P-Hore read ſhewed the Husbandman how to 
order his Paſture, Arable and Wood Land; 
and what I have now to treat of, is the Aztchin 


Garden and the Orchard, which are parts of 


Husbandry of no ſmall advantage to the indultti- 
ous Farmer; and for the quantity of Ground chat 
the Kitchin-Garden takes up, there is no part of his 
Land that will turn to better advantage than 


What is improved this way, it being a great deal 


of Meat” and Corn that is ſaved by Beans, Peal: 


and Roots; and likewiſe a great deal of Barly, 


where is plenty of Cyder, beſides the advantage that 


Fruit brings by what may be ſold to neighbouring 


Towns,” and the Cyder that might come to be er- 
ported to Foreign Parts, if we would attain to 2 
true perfection in the Art of eee. this profi- 
table Liquor; but as I ſhall have occaſion to treat 
more particularly of theſe things hereafter. I 
ſhall at preſent only give directions for the Kitchin- 
Garden; in doing of which, I ſhall firſt ſhew, 
what is the beſt Situation and Figure for a Kitchin- 
Garden: Secondly, ſhew how to order the Ground- 
Beds, Cc. for this uſe, chat being the Foundation 
of the Work; and thirdly, give a Catalogue of 
ſuch uſetul Herbs, Koots and Fruits (as are there- 
in to be cultivated) in an Alphabetical —_—_— 
| | W 
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which I think will be the readieſt way to find a- - 
ny particular ſorts of Garden Commodities that 
ſhall be defired, and will be much better than the 
ranking of them under their ſeveral Kinds or Spe- 
cies. And therefore, 7 
Firſt, as to the Situation of Aitchin-Gardens, s;uation, 
ſmall Valleys or low Grounds are beſt, becauſe 
1e commonly ſuch places have a good depth of Earth, 
en and are fatned by the neighbouring Hills, eſpeci- 
ally if they are not expoſed to Inundations, and 
afford good Water; but as for Fruit-Trees, a 
Ground moderately dry (provided the Soil be rich 
to and deep) is the beſt; and for the Poſition, if 
d; the Earth be ſtrong, and conſequently cold, the 
"8 South Aſpect is the beſt; but if it be light and hot, 
of W the Za/t is to be preferr d. The Southern Aſpetts 
ti· ¶ are often expoſed to great Winds from the middle 
at of Auguſt to the middle of October; the Eaſtern is 
1s WW ſubject to the North Eaſt Winds, which withers 
an the Leaves and new Shoots, eſpecially of Peach 4 
al Trees; and the Veſtern to the North Weſt Winds, 
which brings Blights in Spring, and ſtrong Gales 
in Autumn, which commonly ſhakes off the Fruit 
before it is ripe : But as all Poſitions have their 
Perfections and Imperfections, care mult be taken 
to make what advantage we can of the firſt, and 
4 — = our beſt skill to defend our ſelves from the 


ey 
A- 


at The beſt Figure for a Kitchin- Garden, and moſt In gere. 
I MW convenient for Culture, is a Square of ſtraight An- 
2 es, being once and a half or twice as long as 
7 road; for in Squares, the moſt uniform Beds 
„may be made; the Walls ought alſo to be well 
d: MW furniſhed with Fruit Trees, to be of a good height, 
n 
of 
e- 


and placed ſo as to afford good ſhelter on all ſides; 
the Beds, Plats and Borders to be ſet with all 
ſorts of things neceſſary for all Seaſons of the 
Tear, and to have the Walks clean, of a — 
X | | tionable 
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tionable largeneſs, and to afford as much variety 
| as the place will admit f. 

Lend ts Secondly,” for the way of managing and ordering 
order. of Land for this purpoſe; as in all other ſorts of 
Husbandry, ſo in this you are to conſider the na- 

ture of the Soil, and what is moſt proper and beſt 

to make an addition to its goodneſs; of which 
Particulars I have treated already, only it is to be 

noted, that as your, Aztchin-Garden is to afford 

at variety of Plants, Roots, Herbs, c. your 

Soil muſt be made more rich than for Corn, moſt 
Garden things requiring a richer Soil, if you de 

ſign to have them proſper well, only indeed where 

you meet with Ground that is naturally good and 

moiſt (vrhich is the beft for Garden Ground) it is 

a great advantage, and much leſſens the Expence; 

but Land is very rarely found that doth not re- 

_ 2 great deal of Labour tho' it may not want 
ſanure; for many times the Surface of the Earth 
ſhall be good, which (being opened a Spit deep) 
will be found to afford only a cold Clay bottom; 
which is a much more pernicious Soil for Trees 
and Garden-ware than Gravel it ſelf, becauſe in 
Gravel, eſpecially if any thing inclined to Springs, 
the Roots of Trees, Cc. often meet with ſome 
ſmall Veins, whence they draw nouriſhment; 
whereas the Clay, in dry Years eſpecially, is ſo 
hard, that the Roots cannot penetrate it, and 

\. binds fo firm, that it hinders the moiſture: that 
falls upon it from finking through, and ſo cauſes 
the Roots to ſtand too moiſt in Winter, and 
ſcorches them with too much heat in the Summer. 
Jo redreſs this defect, the only expedient is, to 
break up this ſort of Land as deep and no deeper 
than the Earth is good, beginning with a Trench 
four or five Foot broad, the whole length or 
breadth of the place, caſting the ſeveral Moulds 
all upon one ſide; and into your bottom, when 
105 your 
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our Trench is empty, caſt in long Dung, or, 
8 is much better, Fern, Leaves ot Trees, rot- 
ten Sticks, or any ſort of traſh you can procure 
with the moſt eaſe and leaſt charge, to rot and 
the Ground from binding. ee 
his traſh ſhould be laid at the bottom about 
half a Foot thick, and after that fling upon it 
your top Spit, caſting the Mould which lies up- 
rmoſt (and which is ever the beſt) upon the 
ng, and ſo making the ſecond Trench as the 
former, you ſhould fill your firſt Trench ſo as that 
the Mould which you found undermoſt ſhould now 
lie on the top; and thus you muſt continue to do 
till you have fimſh'd the whole work. 
But it may be here objected, that the Earth 
which you take from beneath will be barren and 
untruittul, which indeed it wall for the firſt Year, 
but being expoſed to the Air, Rains and Froſt of 
one Winter, it will be ſo mellow as to make it 
p) MW fruitful, eſpecially if any thing of Dung be ad- 
n; ded to it; hut it pow any thing churlith an 
es addition of drift Sand will quickly looſe the bind · 
in ing quality of it; and if it is cold Land, Smiths 
gs, WF Alhes, or other Aſhes, if you live near Towns 
ne Wl where they are to be had, will be the beſt manure 
t; for it; Pigeons, Fowls and Sheeps-dung are alſo 
ſo very good for all forts of cold Land. 
nd he beſt time for the trenching up of Land is in- f 
at the beginning of Winter, when the Ground is Trenching- / 
ſes W moiſt and — to dig; but as there are two Sea- 
nd ſons of the Year to ſow and plant Herbs, ſo there 
r. MW are two times to bring Gardens into order, which 
to is the Autumn and the Spring; the firſt Labour 
Yer being to be beſtowed about the beginning of No- 
ch vember, upon ſuch Ground as you defign to ſow 
or in the Spring, and to dig in the Month of May 
Ids WW ſuch Ground as you deligi for an Autumnal Sow- 
en ing, that che cold in * ws the heat in Sum- 
mer, 
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mer, may have an opportunity to make the Clods 


ſhort and brittle, to turn them into Duſt, and to 
kill the unprofitable Weeds. + 42 Ch 
But where you meet with a gravelly bottom, 
you ſhonld husband it as is already preſcnib'd, 
and the Stones which are mingled with the Earth 
ſhould be carry d out; but in caſe the Gravel lie 
not very thick, and that when it is broke up, you 
meet with Sand or ſmall looſe Gravel, it may do 
without flinging it out of the Trenches, becauſe 
the Trees, by help of the Dung, will ſtrike Root 
in it. | 

And tho? theſe are chargeable ways of ordering 
of Gardens, yet it'is done once for all, and the 
Charge will be abundantly anſwered in the growth 
of what Plants you ſet in it, eſpecially for Fruit 


or other Trees that root downwards; but ſome are 


more curious, in that they Skreen all - the Earth 
with which they fill their Trenches; bur that 15 
needleſs for the whole Garden, particular Beds on 
which youdeſign to raiſe particular Seeds or Plants 
being ſufficient to be ſo ordered. 
Beſides which, you muſt have an equal Compo 
ſition or Mixture of Dung and Earth alway ready 
in ſome Corner of your Garden to be laid by, that 
it may be thronghly rotten and turned to good 
Mould againſt Spring,to renew the Earth withabout 


your Artichoaks, and for the planting and ſowing 
of Coleflowers, Cabbages, Onions, Uc. vid. the 


culture of Orchards. / 


ng t And for each ſort of Seed and Plants it will be 


of Beads. 


neceflary to lay out particular Beds, which may 
be the more or leſs in number, according to the 


variety of Seeds you have to ſow and Herbs to 


tween them, come to weed t 


plant, and which ought not to be wider than you 


van reach croſs; that you — Paths left be 

, and rake them 
fine ; which is the beſt way of ſowing — 
- p . 36 


c 
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u The ſureſt way to have Seeds proſper and to $eed: ro 
to have the moſt advantage of your Dung or Soil, /-»- 
n, 


and that they may come up moſt even, and be all 
buried at one certain depth, is thus; Firſt rake 
d, your Bed even, then throw on a part of your mix- 
th ture of Earth and Dung; which alſo rake very e- 
ie ven and level, on which ſow your Seeds, whether 
2u Onions, Leeks, Lettice, or ſuch like; then with 
lo a wide Sieve ſift on the Earth mixed with Dung 
ſe about a quarter of an Inch thick, or a little mo 
ot and you thall not fail of a fruitful Crop. 
I eee be expoſed to the cold Winds, $helter- 
which fare very injurious to moſt ſorts of Plants: 
be Next unto Trees, Pales, Walls, Hedges, Cc. the 
th WI belt Shelter is to lay your Ground after this fol- 
it lowing manner; that is, Let it be laid up in 
ue Ridges a Foot or two in height, ſomewhar upright 
th on the back or North-ſide thereof, and more flo 
Is ping to the South-ſide for about three or four Foot 
road, on which ſide you may ſow any of your 
ts WY Garden Tillage; and theſe Banks lying one be- 
hind the other will much break the Winds, and 
0 WI theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedite the ripen- 
dying of Peaſe and other Fruits, by receiving more 
at directly the Beams of the Sun; and in caſe the 
ol WW Ground be over-moiſt you may plant the higher, 
ut and if over-dry then the lower; ſo that it ſeems to 
ng remedy all extreams except heat, which rarely 
the injures. | | | 
To make a hot Bed, in February or earlier, for yer Buds, 
be the raiſing of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſpes, Cole- 
ay WW fowers, or any other tender Plants or Flowers, 
the vou muſt provide a warm place, defended from 
tw all Winds by being incloſed with a Pale or Hedge 
on made of Reed or Straw about fix or ſeven Foot 
be W jigh, of ſuch diſtance or capacity as your occaſt- 
em on requires, within which you muſt raiſe a Bed 
of about two or three Foot high, and three Foot 
— Ff 2 over 
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over of new Horſe- dung of about ſix or eight 
days old, rregding it down very hard on the top, 


being made level; and if you will you may edge 
it round with Boards or Bricks, laying of fine 
rich Mould about three or four Inches thick on it; 


and when the extream heat of the Bed is over, 


which. you may perceive by thruſting in your 
Finger, then plant your Seeds as you think fit, 
and erect ſome Forks four or five Inches above the 
Bed, to ſupport a Frame made of Sticks and cove- 
red with Straw to defend the Seeds and Plants 
from cold and wet, only you may open your co- 
vering in a warm day for an hour before Noon 
and an hour after. Remember to earth up your 
Plants as they ſhoot in height, and when they are 
able to bear the cold you may tranſplant them, 
and the Dung of your hot Beds, when done with, 
will be of great uſe to mend your Garden. 
Many curious and neceſſary Plants would ſuf- 
r were they not carefully watered at their firſt 
removal, or in extream dry ſeaſons, therefore this 
is not to be neglected early in the Spring; but 
whilſt the weather 1s cold be cautious of watering 
the Leaves of the young and tender Plants, and on- 
ly wet the Earth about them. 
When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy and 
the Nights yet cold, water in the Forenoons; but 
when the Nights are warm and the Days hot, then 
the Evening is the beſt time. | 
If you draw any Water out of Wells or deep 
Pits, it ought to ſtand a Day in the Sun in ſome 
Tub or ſuch like, for your tender Plants in the 
Spring before you uſe it. 
But Pond, River or Rain-water needs it not, 
and is to be preferr d before Well or Spring-wa- 
tor. | 
If you infuſe Pigeons-dung, Sheeps-dung, Hens 
dung, Aſhes, Lime, or any fat Soil ur other mat- 
1 | 4 ter 
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* ter in your Water, either in Pits, Ciſterns or o- 

Py ther Veſſels for that purpoſe, and therewith cauti- 

A ouſly water your Plants, it will much add to their 

« encreaſe. 

For Coleflowers, Artichoaks and ſuch like, let the 
Ground fink a little round the Plant in form of a 
ſhallow Dith ,, and the Water will the better and 
more evenly go to the Roots. 

Water not any Plants overmuch, leaſt the Wa- 
ter carry away with it the vegetative or fertil 
_ and ſo impoveriſh the Ground and chill the 

nt. (468 
But it is better to water a Plant ſeldom and 
throughly than often and flenderly, for ſhallow 
watering 1s but a deluſion to the Plant, and pro- 
vokes it to Root ſhallower than otherwiſe it 
would, and ſo makes it more obnoxious to the ex- 
tremity of the weather. 

If you are willing to have the Ground always Watering 
moiſt about a Plant, place near it a Veſſel of Wa. with 4 
ter, putting therein a piece of Woollen Cloth or 1. 
Liſt, and let the one end thereof hang out of the 
Veſſel to the Ground, and the other end be in the 
Water in the manner of a Crane, cauſing the Lift 
or Cloth to be firſt wet; and by this means will 
the Water continually drop till all be drop'd out 
of the Veſſel, which may then be renewed, only 
you muſt obſerve tolet the end that hangs withour 
the Veſſel] be always lower than the Water in 
the Veſſel}, elſe it will not ſucceed; and it it drop 
not faſt enough encreaſe'your Liſt or Cloth, it too 
faſt diminiſh it. | 83 an, 

If the Weather be never fo dry when you ſow 
any ſorts of Seeds, water them not till they have 
been in the Ground ſeveral Days, and the Ground 
4 little ſettled about them. Which general Rules 
being obſerved, I ſhall thirdly proceed to the Al- 
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don, and the Bed wherein it grows covered o- 


more early, they ſow it in hot Beds. It thrives 
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Alliſander. 


* is propagated only by Seed that is 
oval and pretty big, and a little more ſwel- 
ling on one ſide than the other, which bends a 
little inwards, ſtreak d all along and croſs ways 
on the Edges between the ſides. It's one of t 

Furnitures of our Winter Sallads, which muſt be 
whitened in the ſame manner as Wild Endive Or 
Succory at the end of Autumn, its Leaves being cut 


ver with long dry Dung or Straw skreens fo cloſe 
that the Froſt may be excluded from it, whereby 
the new Leaves that ſpring therefrom grow white, 
yellowiſh . and tender. It's ſowed 1 thin 
in the Spring, and the Seed gathered the latter 
end of Summer, and the Plant being hardy re 
quires not much watering. 


Arrach. 


Arrach, Orrach or Orage, is . onl i 
by Seed, being one of the quickeſt Plants bot. 
in coming up and running to Seed, which laſt it 
doth the beginning of June. They ſow it pretty 
thin, and ſome of 1t, which is good Seed, thould 
he tranſplanted to a ſeparate place. Its Leaves are 
very good in Pottage and Stuffings, it ſhould be 
uſd as ſoon as it peeps out of the Ground, be · 
cauſe it decays quickly ; and to have ſome the 


very well in all forts of Ground, but grows faireſt 
in the beſt, T 4 Aſparagus 
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| Aſparagus. 


Aſparagus 1s a fine Plant for the Kitchen, and 
was much eſteemed even in Plmy's time: T wy 
are raiſed of Seeds ſown the latter end of March, 
which ſome ſow in the Shell as they grow, that is, 
four or 11x Seeds together; but the beſt way is to 
break the Shell and to beat out the Seed: They 
muſt be ſown indifferent thin, and about a Year 
after, if they are big enough, as they will be if the 


Ground is good and well order'd,it not, at twoYears 


end at leaſt you may tranſplant them; which is 
to be done at the end of March and all April, plant» 
ing them in Beds about three or four Foot broad, 
and raiſed ſomewhat higher than the Path-ways 
that go between them; which Beds muſt be well 
repared by digging firſt about two Foot deep and 
our Foot wide, and made level at the bottom 
mix very good rotten Dung with the Mould and 
fill them up. They are planted at two Foot di- 
ſtance in three or four Rows. You muſt forbear 
to cut them for three Years, that the Plants ma 
be ſtrong and not ſtubbed, for otherwiſe they wi 
be ſinall; but if they be ſpared four or five Years 
they will grow as big as Leeks ; the ſmall ones 
may be left, that the Roots may grow bigger, ſuf⸗ 
tering thoſe that ſpring up about the end of the 
ſeaſon to run into Seed ; and by this means it wall 
exceedingly repair the hurt that yon, have done tq 
the Plants in reaping their Shoots. When you 
have, upon the Winter's approach, cut away the 
Stalks, the Beds, about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, muſt be covered with new Horſe-dung four 
or five Fingers thick; but ſome uſe Earth tour 
Fingers thick and two Fingers thick of old Dung, 
which will keep them from the Froſt; The 
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hot Bed well defended from the Froſt, A paragu 


ſort of Flea that faſten upon its Shoots and makes 
it miſcarry; againſt which miſchief there has been 
yet no remedy. toung out. | | 
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and good fat Mould about two or three Fingers 
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are to be uncovered about the middle of March, 


thick ſpread over them, and the Dung laid in the 
Allies or elſewhere to rot and be fit to renew the 
Mould with the following Spring. 

If the old Roots of theſe Plants be taken up a- 
bout the beginning of January, and planted in 2 


may be had at Candlemas; when you cut them, re. 
move à little of the Earth from about them, leaſt 
the others that are ready to peep be wounded, 
and let them be cut as low as conveniently may 


be. 

The Beds-for this Plant muſt be covered every 
Year with a little Earth taken off from the Path- 
way, becauſe they, inſtead of ſinking, are always 
Tailing by little and little; and every two Years 
they are to be moderately dunged : About Michael. 
ma the Stems muſt be cut down, and the faireſt ta- 
ken for Seed; and to make them come to bear, an 
Iron Fork (the Spade being dangerous) is to be 
uſed to draw them out of the Nurſery Bed. And 
you muſt not fail every Year, at the latter end of 
March or beginning of April, to beſtow a ſmall 
dreſling or ſtirring of the Ground about three or 
four Inches deep on every Bed, taking care not to 
let the Spade go too deep, fo as to hurt the Plants 
and to render the Superficies of the Earth looſe, 
the better to diſpoſe it to drink up the Rain and 
May-dew, which nouriſhes the Stocks and facili- 
tates the paſſage of the Aſparagus and kills the 
Weeds. The worlt Enemies to this Plant are a 


Artichoak, 
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Artichoak 91 is 


Is by ſome eſteemed one of the moſt excellent 
a Fruits of the Kitchin-Garden, and recommended, as 
2 upon other accounts, fo for that its Fruit conti- 
wu W nues in ſeaſon along time: The Ground for th 
e- W muſt be very well prepared and maxed ſevera 
it WW times with good Dung, and that very deep; the 
d, Slips which grow by the ſides of the old Stumps 
* ſerve for Plants, which are to be fet in - and 
kept watered till they are firmly rooted. And 
V theſe, if they be ſtrong, will bear Heads the Au- 
h- tum following; which Off- ſets, to be good, ſhould 
7 be white about the Heel, and have ſome little 
rs Roots to them. Sometimes 4rtichoaks are multi- 
1. bt by the Seed which grows in the 4rtichoak 


ttom, when they are ſuffered to grow old to 
ower and to grow dry about Midſummer. _ 
e For the planting of them they commonly make 
d little Trenches or Pits about half a Foot deep 
f BW which they fill with Mould, placing the Roots o 
I them by a Line chequerways. If the Soil be rich 
r the diſtance muſt be three or four Foot, but if not 
0 then nearer. All their other culture till Winter 
ts is only weeding and a little warering if the Spring 
by be dry; but upon the approach of the W inter, 
d for their ſecurity againſt Froſt, be ſure to cut the 
i- Leaf within a foot of the Ground, and raiſe Earth 
e about them in the form of a Mole-hill within two 
2 or three Inches of the top, and then cover it with 
s long Dung, which ſecures them alſo againſt the 
n Rain, but others put long Dung about the Plant, 
leaving a little hole in the middle, and this does 
very well. An Earthen Pan with a hole at the t 
is uſed by ſome, a Bee-hive is better, but the mo 
ual way is to cut their Leaves about — 
d an 
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and to cover them all over with Earth, and to let 
them lie in that manner till the Spring ; but if 
this be done too ſoon 1t may rot them when they 
come to be uncovered, and therefore it muſt be 
done regularly, at three ſeveral times, at about 
four days interval, leaſt ==; yet tender the cold 
155 ſpoil them. Take off all the old Slips, and 
eave not above three of the oldeſt to each Foot for 
the Bearers, and a ſupply of good fat Mould muſt 
be given to the Roots as deep as conveniently may 
be. The whole Plantation of them ſhould be remo- 
ved in five Years," tho they will laſt much longer 
in a good deep Mould. . 

In order to have Fruit in Autumn, it is neceſſa- 
ry the Stem of ſuch as have born Fruit in the 
Spring ſhould be cut off tc prevent a ſecond Shoot, 
and theſe luſty Stocks will not fail of bearing ve- 
ry fair Heads, provided they be dreſſed well and 
watered in their neceſſity, and the Slips that 
grow on the ſides of the Plants (which drain all 
their Subſtance) taken away. 

The Stalk is blaunched in Autumn and the Pith 
eaten raw or boyled : The way of preſerving them 
freſh all Winter, is by ſeparating the Bottoms 
from the Leaves, and after parboyling, allowing 
to every Bottom a ſmall earthen glaz d Por, bu- 
qu it all over in freſh melted Butter, as they do 

ild Fowl, &c. and if more than one, in a larger 
Pot in the ſame Bed and Covering, Layer upon 
Layer : They are alſo preſerved by ſtringing them 
on Packthread, a clean Paper being put between 
Every Bottom to hinder them from touching one 
another, and ſo hung up in a dry place: They are 
likewiſe pickled. | 

Chards of Artichoaks otherwiſe called Coftons, are 
the Leaves of fair Artichoaks, ty'd and wrapp'd 
up in Straw in Autumn and Winter, being cover- 
ed all over but at the top; which Straw 7 55 

8 * at them 
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them wax white, and thereby loſe a little of their 
bitterneſs, ſo that when boyled they are ſerved up 
like true Spaniſh Cardons, but yet not ſo good, be- 
ſides the Plants of them rot and periſn during the 
time of whitning them. - . 
Artichoaks have not only the hard weather and 
exceſs of wet to fear, but they have the Field 
Mice for their Enemies, which gnawing of their 
Roots ſpoil them. There are three ſorts of Arti- 
choaks, the White ones, which are the moſt early; 
the Violet ones, whoſe Fruit is glmoſt of a pyra- 
midical figure, being the hardieſt ſort; and the 
Red ones, Which are round and flat like the white 
ones; the two laſt are eſteemed the belt. ( 


B. 
Balm. 


_ is an odoriferous Herb, being . 
both by Seed and rooted Branches like 

vender, Hyſſop, Thyme, 8c. and the tender Leaves 
are uſed with other Herbs for Sallads, and the 
Sprigs freſn gathered put into Wine or other Drink 
during the heat of Summer, gives it quickneſs; 
and beſides, this Plant yields an incomparable 
Wine made in the fame manner as Cowſhp, &c. 


Barhberries. 


Barberries are raiſed by Suckers, of which ou 


lave plenty about the Roots of old Trees, when 
they have for ſome Years grown, ſuffer not many 
Suckers to grow about them; neither let their rops 


be cut like cloſe round Buſhes, as many do, which 
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makes them grow ſo thick, that they can neithe 

bear nor ripen Fruit ſo well as if they grew higher 
and thinner. It is a Plant that bears a Fruit very 
uſeful in Houſewifery, whereof there are ſeveral 
ſorts, altho but only one common one; above 
which is to be preferr'd, that which beareth its Fruit 
without Stones; there is moreover another fort 
which chiefly differs from the common kind, in 
that the Berries are twice as big, and more excel: 
lent to preſerve. | 


Baſil. 


Bafil is of ſeveral ſorts, as that which bears the 
bigeſt Leaves, eſpecially if they are of a Violet 
Colour; but that which bears the leaſt Leaves uM 
moſt curious, as that which bears the middl ing 
ones is the moſt common ſort; all which are pro i 
pagated by Seed of a black Cinnamon colour, ve. 
ry ſmall and a little oval. It is annual and very 
tender, being ſeldom ſown but in hot Beds, be- 
ginning therewith at the beginning of Februar), 
and continuing ſo to do all the whole Year. Its 
tender Leaves are uſed in a ſmall quantity with 
the furniture of Sallads, among which they make 
an agreeable Perfume, the ſame being Iikewiſ⸗ 
uſed in Ragous, eſpecially when dry; to make it 
run to Seed (which is gathered in Auguſt) its uſu 
ally tranſplanted in May, either in Pots or Beds 
This Plant imparts a grateful Savour, if not too 
ſtrong : It is ſomewhat offenſive to the Eyes, and 
5 ore the tender tops are to be very ſparinglj 
uled. 


Beans. 


Beans are of nary uſe and benefit, of which 
orts, uix. the great Garden oy 


there are ſeveral 
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the middle ſort of Bean, and the ſmall Bean or Horſe- 
Bean, &c. the laſt ſort of which I have treated 
of already. As tor Garden-beans, they are uſually 
ſet bet November and February, at the Wain 
of the Moon. But if it happen to freeze hard af- 
ter they are g it will go near to kill them, 
therefore the ſureſt way is to ſtay till after Candle- 
naſi. It is a general Error to ſet them promiſcu- 
ouſly, for being planted in Rows by a Line, it is 
evident they bear much better, and may be eaſier 
weeded, topped or gathered: If my be ſowed or 
planted in the Spring they muſt be ſteeped two or 
three Days in Water, and its beſt to ſer them 
with Sticks. : 

In gathering green Beans for the Table it is the 
beſt way to cut them off with a Knife and not to 
ſtrip them, and after gathering, the Stalks may be 
cut off near the Ground, and ſo probably a ſecond 
Crop may riſe before the approaching of the 
Winter. 


Beet Raves or Beet Radiſhes. 


Red Beet produces Roots for Sallads, being mul- 
tiply'd only by Seeds of about the bigneſs of a 
middlin Proſe, and round but rough in their 
roundneſs; they are ſowed in March, either in 
Beds or Borders, very thin, in good well prepared 
Ground, or elſe the will not grow ſo fair and 
large as they ſhould be; they are beſt that have 
the reddeſt Subſtance, and the reddeſt Tops, and are 
not good to ſpend but in Winter ; their Seed is 
gathered in Auguſt and September, for the procuring, 
whereof, ſome of the laſt years Roots that have 
been preſerved from the Froſt are tranſplanted in 
March, the Roots being cut into thin Slices and 


pits when cold, is of it ſelf a grateful Winter 
| Beet 
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Beet White. 


bite Beet is alſo propagated for Chards by Seedy 
only, like unto that of the Red Beets, but of a 
duller Colour, the Rib of it being boyled melts 
and eats like Marrow. 


Chards of Beet 


Are Plants of H bite Beet tranſplanted in a well 
prepared Bed at a full foot's diſtance, producing 
pw Tops, which in the midſt thereof have a 

arge, white, thick downy and cotton-like main 
Shoot, which is the true Chard uſed in Pottages 
and Entremeſſes. When Fhite Beets have been 
ſown in hot Beds, or in naked Earth in March, 
that which is yelloweſt is tranſplanted into Beds 
purpoſely prepared, and being well watered 1n the 
Summer, they grow big and ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
the hard Winter's cold, if ſo be they be covered 
with long dry Dung, as we do Artichoaks. In 4- 
pril they are uncovered, and the Earth dreſt care- 
tully about them, and ſo produced ; their Seed is 
gathered in Fuly or Auguſt. | 


Borage 


Is propagated only by Seed that is black and of 
a long oval figure, commonly with a little white, 
end towards the Baſe or Bottom that is quite ſe- 
ated from the reſt, being ſtreaked black all a- 
ong from-one end to the other. It grows and is 
to be ordered in the fame manner as Arrach, but 
it does not come up ſo vigorouſly. Irs Leaves are 
only good, white, and tender. It is ſown ſeveral 
times in one Summer; the Seed falls as ſoon as 
ever they begin to ripen, and therefore muſt 715 
| ally 


* 
fully be watch d, and the Stalks cut and laid a 
drying in the Sun, whereby few will be loſt: Its 
Flowers ſerve to adorn Sallads, but they are not 
ds eaſily digeſted, tho the Leaves are, if their String 
2 is firſt taken away. | v7 
ts \ Bugloſs is ordered after the ſame manner. 


Buckſhorn Sallad 


Is only multiply'd by Seed, which is very ſinall, 
I! and 1s ordered After the ſame manner as Borage; 
when the Leaves of this Plant are cut, there ſprings 
up news ones in the room of them. 4 


Burnet, 


Burnet is propagated only by Seed that is pret 

7 a little oval Sich doe des and as 15 4 

all over engraven 1n the Spaces between the four 
Sides. It is a very common Sallad, ſeldom fown, 
but in the Spring it often ſprings afreſh, after 
cutting ; the Shoots are for Sallads; the ſame re- 
quires watering in Summer, at the end whereof 
the Seeds are gathered. — 


Cabbage and Coleworts. 


n and Coleworts, whereof there are di- 
vers ſorts, ſuch as the Dutch Cabbage, which 
is very ſweet and ſoon ripe; the large ſided Cab- 
bage, that is, a tender Plant not ſown til} May, 
planted out in Fuly, and eaten in the Autumn; bur 
the beſt Cabbage is the Fhite Cabbage, which is the 
biggeſt of all; the Red Cabbage, which is na 
9 8 


* 
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and low; the perfamed Cabbage, ſo named from its 


| ſcent; the Savoy Cabbage, which is one of the beſt 
fort and — — and the Ruſſia Cabbage 
a 


which is the moſt humble of them, but 
very pleaſant Food and quick of growth. 
They are raiſed of the Seed ſown between Mid 


ſummer and Michaelmaſs, that they may gait 


ſtrength to defend themſelves againſt the violence 


muſt be of the beſt 


of the Winter, which yet they can hardly do in 
ſome Years, or elſe they may be raiſed in a hot 
Bed in Spring, and tranſplanted in April or about 


that time, and that into a very rich and well ſtir 


red Mould, if the large es. are expected 
They delight moſt in a warm and light Soil, and 
require daily watering till they are rooted. But 
yet ove quantities of ordinary Cabbage may be 
raiſed in any ordinary Ground it well digged and 
wrought. | 

As for the Seed, 17 intend to reſerve it, it 

abbages, placed low in the 

Ground during the Winter, to keep them from cold 
Winds and great Froſts; they muſt have Earth 
Pots or a warm Soil over them for their covering, 
and be planted forth at Spring. 

If your Cabbages or Coleflowers are troubled with 
Catterpillars, mix Salt with Water and water 
them . and it will kill them. 


Camomule. 


Camomile double is like the common ſort, only 
the Leaves greener and larger, as are the Flowers, 
and wy double, being white and ſomewhat yel- 
low in the middle; it is more tender than the com- 
mon one, and muſt yearly be renewed by ſetting 


of Slips thereof in the Spring. 


. Carduw 
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Corduus, tho''it is a noiſome Weed, yet ſome of 
them are received into Gardens, whereof are firſt 
the greater Globe Thiſtle with Leaves cut in, and 
are gaſhed in the middle full of ſharp Prickles, its 
branched Stalk above a Vard high, bearing great 
round hard Heads with a ſharp bearded Husk of a 
blueiſh green colour, from whence come pale blue 
Flowers ſpteading over the whole Head, and are 
ſucceeded by the Seeds contained in the Hugks, 
which mult be preſerved, for the Plant dies in the 
Winter: Secondly, the l:fſer Globe Thiſtle, whoſe 
leaves are ſmaller and whiter, as are the Stalk and 
Head of the Flowers, the Roots more durable, 
laſting tour Years bearing Flowers. 

Their flowering time is uſually in Auguſt, and 
being lowed of Seeds, they will come to bear Flow- 
ers in the ſecond Year; they prove a great an- 
noyance to ſome Lands by killing the Graſs, 
Corn, Cc. tho they be a ſure token ot the ſtrength 
of the Ground, and the way to deſtroy them, 
is to cut them up by the Roots before Seeding- 
time. Our Ladies milky dapled Thiſtle is wor 
eſteem, for the young Stalk, about May, being 
peeled and ſoaked in Water, to extract the Bitter- 
neſs, either boyPd or raw, is a very wholſome 
Sallad eaten with Oyl, Salt and Pepper; ſome eat 
them ſodden in proper Broth, or baked in Pies 
like the Artichoał, but the tender Stalk be. or 
fryd ſome prefer; both are nouriſhing and feſto- 


rative. ; 


e | Carrots, 


Caryots are the moſt unirerſal and neceſſary f 
Root this Country affords, and hereof there are 


two 
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. two forts, the Yellow or the Orange or more 

the laſt of which is by much the better; they are 
raiſed of Seed, and principally delight in a warm 
light or ſandy goil; and if the Ground be ſo, tho 
but indifferently fertile, yet they will thrive there. 
in. Its a uſual ng to ſow them with Beans in the 
Intervals between them and in digged not p 
ed Land, becauſe of their rooting downwards, 

for after the Beam are gone they become a ſecond 

Crop; and ſome of the faireſt of them being laid 

up in reaſonable dry Sand, will keep throughout 

the Winter: The ſame may be reſerved till Spring 
and planted for Seed, or elſe Seed for them may 


'be gathered from the biggeſt aſpiring Branches, 
Cardon Spaniſh. - 


| Cardons Spaniſh are only propagated by 
that is of a longiſh Oval form 5.45 gra the b 


neſs of a Wheat Corn, of a greeniſh Olive colour, 
ſtreaked from the one end to the other, and are 
Jown at two times; the firſt from the middle of 
April to the end, and the other time about the lat- 
ter end of May, in a and well prepared 
Ground, in ſmall Trenches or Pits a Foot wide 
and fix Inches deep filled with Mould, and then 
make for them Beds four or five Foot wide, in or- 
der to place in them two Ranks of thoſe Pits che- 
2 putting five or ſix Seeds into every 
ole, with intention to let but two or three grow 
and take away the reſt if they do come up: But 
if in fifteen or 2 the Seed doth not 
come up, they ſnould be uncovered, to ſee whe 
ther they be rotten or begin do ſprout, that their 
places may be ſupply'd with new ones if need re- 
quire; they muſt be carefully watered; and to- 
wards the end of Ofober, if you have a mind to 
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whiten them, take the advantage of a dry day, 
firſt to tie 1 the Lives "wink two «i ane 
Bands, and days after to coyer them quite 


with Straw or dry Litter well twiſted about 


except at the top, which is to be left open; thus 
ordered they whiten in abont three Wer and ach 


fit to eat. 


a5 


They may be tranſplanted upon the approach | 


of Winter into the green Houſe, removing ſome 
Earth with them, ſome of which may be planted 
next Spring to run to Seed in June or Fuly, 


Chervil, 


Chervil is only 1 ed that is black, 
ri | 


ſmall, pretty longi longways, an 
groms n Plants ſown the Autumn — which 
its and ripens in Ime; the musked ſort thereof 
is one of our Sallad Furnitures; and at the begin- 
ning of Spring, while the Leaves are tender is ve- 
ry ble. It remains many Years without be- 
ing ſpoiled by the Froſt. As for the ordinary 
ones hr Sallads alſo it is annual, and a little there- 
of ſhould be ſown monthly, as there is occaſion 
for it. It runs oy eaſily to Seed, and if you 
would have ſome of it betimes, it muſt be own 
the end of Autumn; the Stalks are cut down as 
bon as they begin td grow yellow, and the Seed 

beaten out, as is done by that of other Plants, 


Citruls, Pumpions or Pumpkins, + 


Are propagated only 
val figure, partly large and whitiſh, and as it were 
neatly edged about the ſides ; there are two ſorts 
of them, the Green and the Whiriſh, they are 


uſually ſown in hot Beds about the middle of 


Merch and beginning of r taken up with the 
g 2 


Earth 


by Seeds of a flat and o- 


. 


4) 


: 


Earth about them, to tranſplant them in holes 
two Foot Diameter, and one deep, and at two 
Fathoms diſtance, which are filled with Mould; 
in June when their J ines begin to grow five or ſix 
Foot long, ſome Shovelfulls of Earch are thrown 
upon them to prevent their being broken with the 
ind, and to make them take Root ar the place 

ſo covered, whereby the Fruit that grows beyond 
2 part will be better nouriſhed, and ſo grow 

igger. | 


4a 


as 
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Cives, 


Engliſh Cives are multiplied only by Off. ſeu 
that grow round about their Tufts, which grow 
very big in time ; from them a part are taken to 
replant, being ſlipt out and ſeparated into many 
little ones, and tranſplanted nine or ten Inches a. 
ſunder, either in Borders or Beds in pretty good 
Ground, they will laſt three or four Years with- 
out removing, or any other Culture than weeding 
and watering ſometimes during the heat: it is 
their Leaves only that are uſed for one of the 
Sallet ſurniture. LITE 


Cibouls, See Scallions. 


Clary,” 


Clary, when tender, is an Herb not to be re 
jected in Sallets, or in Omlets made up with 
Cream, fry'd with ſweer Butter, and eaten with 

Sugar, Juice of Orange or Limon. TY 


Cole. Flower or Cauly-Flower, 


Cole or Cauly-Flower is an excellent Plant, whoſe 
Seed is ſown in Auguſt, and carefully preſeryed o 
| ver 
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ver the Winter, or elſe they may be raiſed in hot 

Beds in the Spring, and when they have indiffe. 

rent large Leaves removed into good Lands pre- 
pared for that end; tho the belt way is to di 


fnall pits and fill them with rich light Mould, 
wherein the Cole Flower muſt be planted, and after. 


wards carefully watered, thoſe that are of one Years . 


See uſually Flower about a time, to E 
which, ſome of the Plants may be removed once 

a Fortnight, for two, three or four times as a Man 
pleaſes, and ſo they may be had ſucceſſively one 
after another, or elſe the Flower may be eut off 
before it is fully ripe with a long Stalk, and ſer in 
the Ground as far as may be, and it will retain 
its ripening ; but it muſt be ſhaded, and bavg a 
little Watering leaſt it wither, | 


een Lih. ee 

: Vedi Lily, May Lily or Lily of the Valley, has 
a ſtrong Root that runs into the Grand,” 
comes up in divers places with three or four lon 
and broad Leaves, and from them riſes a nate 
Kalk with white Flowers at the top like Bottles witH 
open Mouths of a comfertable ſweer Scent, ano- 
ther ſore is differing from it only in Flowers, which 
are of a fine pale Red, both of them flowering in 
Moy, and bear beſt in a ſhady and mean Soil, 


n ro com Sallst. * 
en Sallet is an Herb whoſe top Leaves are a 


and 
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Sallet of themſelves, ſeaſonably eaten all the Whole | 


Winter and early in che Spring with xox Sallets. 
Vid, Mac bes. | 
* CH) C127 


20 
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Creſſes Garden, Indian or yellow Lark Spurs. They 
are ſown in many Gardens for culinary Uſes, and 
the latter from a Flower, are now become excel. 
lent Sallets as well the Leaf as the Bloſſom ; for 
early Sallecs or 2 wel 222. on. of if 
ſown in April they will very well grow on ordinary 
—— . and their Leaves and Bloſſoms 
plentifully encreaſe. Vater Creſſes are eaten boiled 
OT raw. 


Cucumbers- 

Cucumbers are of two ſorts, the large green Ca- 
camber, vulgarly called the Horſe Cucumber, and the 
ſmall White the more prickly Cucumber, which laſt 
are beſt for the Table green out of the Garden, 
but the other to preſerve. They are planted and 

- propagated after the ſame manner as Melons, only 
they require more watering, and are withall much 
more hardy; but tho* the watering makes them 
more fruitful, yet they are more pleaſant and 
wholeſome if they have but little water. 


Currants, 


Currants or Corivths (firſt took their Names from 
their likeneſs to the ſmall Grape or Raiſia: which 
come from Corinth) are raiſed by Suckers or Cut- 
tings ſtuck in moiſt places, of which you have 
money about the Roots of old Trees, which when 
they have grown for ſome Years, ſuffer not many 
Suckers to grow about them, Do not cut the tops 

to a round cloſe Buſh, as many Gardeners do; 

£ whereby they grow ſo thick, that they neither 
bear nor ripen their Fruit fo well as if 2 
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taller and thinner. The Exgliſ red Currant (for- 
merly tranſplanted to England) is not now va- 
lued, nor yet the black: the white Current till of 
late was moſt in eſteem, but the red Darch Cur- 
rant becoming Native of our Soil, has been ſo much 
improved in moiſt rich Grounds, that it hath ob- 
tained the higher Name: beſides which, there is 
again another ſort (propagated among us) to be 
eſteemed only for Curioſity, not for Fruit. Their 
Culture conſiſts in cutting away the old Wood, 
and preſerving only that of one or two Years 
growth; for a confuſed mixture is not only diſa- 
greeable and pernicious, but the old Branches will 
bear nothing but very ſmall Fruit, till at laſt” 
they quite degenerate, therefore when the Stocks 
grow old, you ſhould raiſe a Plantation of new 
ones in ſome other freſh choice piece of Ground. 

Currants and Gooſeberries may be inoculated on 
their own kind, * | 


D. 
Dandelion- = 
| Andelion is an Herb which is macerated in 


ſeveral waters to extract the bitterneſs. It is 
little inferiour to Succory, Endive, &c. The French 


Country People eat the Roots of it, 
Endive white or Succory, 

" Ndive or Succory is of ſpveral ſorts, as the 

hice, the green and the curle d, which are 


only propagated by Seed that is - longiſh, of 
Y propa & = EY 
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a white grey colour, flat at one end, and roundiſh 
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at the other; ic grows upon the Stocks or Stem 
of the preceding Years growth, and you would 
take it but only for little bits of Herbs cut ſmall, 
the wild is alſo propagated in the ſame manner 
from longiſh black Seed ; and is a ſort of a very 
good annual Plant uſed in Sallet and Pottage in 
Autumn and Winter Seaſons, if ſo be it is well 
whitened, and ſo made tender. All ſorts of them 
agree pretty well with any kind of Ground, 


and are ſeldom begun to be Sown till che middle 


of May, and then very thin, or they muſt be thin- 
ned afterwards, in order to be whitned in the 
place where they firſt grew ; Without tranſplanting 
there is alſo but a little quantity of them to be 
ſown at once, becauſe they are apt to run into Seed, 
but tor a greater quantity let: them be ſown the 
latter end of June, and all Fulz, in order to have 
ſome good to ſpend in September; after this a great 
quantity is ſown in Auguſt, for a ſufficient ſup- 
ply to ſerve the Autumm and ſore-part of the 
Winter: when they are tranſplanted in Summer 


time, they muſt be ſet at a large Foots diſtance, and 


great Beds of ſive or fix Foot broad are uſually 
made for them, to plant them in afterwards in 
Lines marked out with a Cord; this Plant“ re 
quires great and frequent waterings, and When 


big enough to be whitened, it is tied up with two 


or three Bands according as its height requites, and 
it is Whitened in fifteen or twenty Days: but to 
reſerve it upon the approach of cold, it muſt 
covered with long dry Dung, whether it be 
tied up or not. At the end of September the Stocks 
are planted. pretty near ane. another, becauſe it 
neither grows ſo high or ſpreads ſo much as in Sum- 


mer, and in caſe any Plants can be ſaved in Wins 


ter, they muſt be tranſplanted again in the Spring, 
in order to produce Seed, that they may have a 
8 ſufficient 
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ſufficient time to ripen. For the wild Endive it 


is ſown in March pretty thick in a well. prepared 
Ground, and fortified by watering and cropping 
that ic may be fit to whiten in Winter ; the beſt 
way to whiten which, is to interpoſe ſome Props 
from ſide to (ide to keep the Dung, wherewith it 
muſt be well covered from touching of it, fince it 
ſhoots in the ſame manner under a hollow, covet- 
ing, as under a cloſe one; ſo that care be taken 
to ſtop up well the paſſages on all ſides, that no 
Light or Air at all can get in, and hereby the 
Roots are much cleanlier, and, they reliſh not ſo 
much of the Dong. It may be tranſplanted into 
Conſervatories in Winter, when it is green it en- 
dures the Froſt well enough, and runs into Seed 
the latter end of May. Many People eat its 
Shoots in Sallets when they are young and ten- 
der: it is eaten with And, Roc bet, Tarragon, and 
other hot Herbs. * Ama 0 hay ld 
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E[ch4lotti/ate now from France become an Eng- 
kj» Plant, being increaſed and managed after rhe 


fame manner as Garlick, which may be ſeen for 


that pur poſe, only they are to be ſer earlier, be- 
cauſe they ſpring ſooner, and taken up as ſoon as 
the Leaves begin to wither ; long after which, 
they muſt not lie in the Ground, for either they 
rot there, or the Winter kills them, they give a fine 
reliſh ro moſt Sauces, and the Breath of thoſe that 


eat them is not offenſive to otherꝭ, but being plant- 


ed two or three Years in the ſame Ground they 
Tre apt to degenerate, _ N 
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Fennil. 


Conil is only propagated by Seed, that is ſmall 

longiſh, oval and ſtreaked with greeniſh grey 
ſtreaks, it is one of our Sallet furniture that is ſel 
dom tranſplanted, and reſiſts che cold of the Win. 
ter if it is ſaved in Beds or Borders; it ſpring 
again when it is cut, and its youngeſt and ten- 
dereſt ſhoots are the beſt: the Seed is gathered 
in Auguſt, and agrees well enough with any fort 
of Ground. 


French Beans or Kidney Beans. 
French or _ Beans, are a fort of Cod wart 


that are very pleaſant, wholeſome Food, be- 
ing but lately brought in uſe amongſt us, and is 


not yet ſufficiently known, there are four Sorts 
thereof. Firſt, The Scarlet Bean which has a red 


Husk, and is nat the beſt. to eat in the Shell, a 
Kidney Beans are uſually eaten, but is reputed the 


beſt to be eaten in Winter when dry and boiled. 


Secondly, The painted or ſtreaked Beans which 
are the hardieſt, tho* meaneſt of all. Thirdly, The 
large white Bean which yields a fair delicate 
Pod, Fourthly, The ſmiall white Bean which ſaving 
in ſize is like the latter, but eſteemed the ſweeter. 
They delight in a warm, light and fertil Ground, 
which being about the beginning of May or very 
ſoon after planted with them at a Foot diftance, 
and two Fingers deep will yield an extraordinary 
Crop: you may either ſet up tall Sticks near for 


them totwine about, or let them lie on the Ground; 
but if you are ſtraitned in room, thoſe on Sticks 
will yield the greateſt increaſe. Goarlick 
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Carle. 


Arlick is planted by Off-ſets in February 
March in a rich good Soil, and will encr 
wonderfully. Its Leaves about the end of June 
may be tied in knots, which will make them head 
and prevent their ſpindling, keeping down the 
Leaves well make the Roots large: Much more of 
this Root would be ſpent for, its wholeſomneſs, 
were it not for the offenſive Smell it gives to the 
By-ſtanders, which is taken away by eating of a 
Beet-root roaſted in the Embers ; but yet by Spa- 
niards and 1talians and the more Southern Peo- 
ple, it is familiarly eaten with almoſt every thing, 
and eſteemed of ſingular Vertue to help Concoction. 


Goofeberries. 
Gooſeberries muſt be ordered the ſame way as be- 


fore is preſcribed for Currents, and they are of ſix 
ſorts, as white, green, yellow, red, black and ftrip'd. 
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Hyſop. - 


Hl or Hyſſpe is propagated only by Sligs 
Jack ö 
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Fack by the Hedge. 


Ack by the Hedge (Alliatia or Sauce alone) is an 
Herb that grows wild under Banks and Hedges, 
and has many Medicinal Properties, being eaten 
as other Sallers are, eſpecially by Country People, 
and is much uſed in Brot. 
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Kidney Beans, See French Beans, 
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Avender is multiplied by Seed, and old Stocks 


, or Plants tranſplanted, and ſerves to garniſh 
Borders of the Kitchen-Gardens, and yields a 


Flower which is uſed without being ſeparated from 
its Stalks, to be put among Linen to perfume it. 


Leet. 
Turks are rais'd of Seed, as Onioni are, and ſown 
about the ſame time; they are planted about the 
Month of Auguff in very fat rich Ground, for 
which deep. holes are made with a ann 
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but not filled with Earth; the ſame being watered 
once in two days with water, enriched with fas 
Dung, will make them very large and white: 
the beſt for Seed are planted in the ſame man- 
ner as Onions, and the Seed bearing Stalks of 
both muſt be ſupported by Threads or Sticks, o- 
therwiſe they will lean to the Ground. err # | 
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Lettices of all ſorts are multiplied only by Seed, 
ſome black, ſome white, being own in the Spring, 
and Seed in July; ſo. do the Winter or Shell 
Ltices, after having paſſed the Winter in the places 
where they were replanted in October; they are 
the moſt common and uſeful Plant in the Kicchen- 
Garden, eſpecially for Sallets; there are many kinds 
of them: but ' firſt of thoſe, of different 
ſome being good in one Month and not in ano- 
ther, thoſe that will grow in the Spring, will not 
in the Summer, and they who popes in the Au- 
tumn and Winter come to not 
and Summer: ſome as the Cabbage Lettice with 
the ordinary Culture comes to perſection, others 
will not, but muſt be tied to make them grow 
whice, without which they would neither be good, 
tender nor ſweet: ſuch as the Roman Lettice, &. 
the Shell Lertice, ſo called from the roundneſ of 
its Leaf, almoſt like a Shell, is che firſt that will 
Cabbage at the going out of the Winter, otherwiſe 
called Winter Lettice, becauſe they can pretty 
well endure ordinary Froſts; they are ſown in 
September, and in October, and November, trant- 
planted into ſome Wall-border towards the South 
and Eaſt, or elſe they are ſown in hot Beds un- 
der Bells in February or March, and are good in 
April and May. Another fort of Lettices called Paſ- 
fron Lettices, proſper well in light Ground, and are 
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gathered but from ſuch as do Cabbage well, that 
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ſucceeded by the bright curled Lerticer, which u 
ſually Cabbage in che Spring, which do alſo wel 
upon hot and of chis there are two o- 
thers, viz. George Lettices that are thicker and les 
curled, and the Minion which is the leaſt ſore, and 
requires good black or ſandy Ground. Near about 
the ſame Seaſon comes in curled green Lertice, 
beſides the red and ſhort Lettices that have ſmaſ 
heads, and require the ſame Ground. In Juns and 
uly come on the * Bell-gards, or Fair Looks, 
ight Genoas, Capuc bins, &c. to whom frequent 
Rains are pernicious: others are called Imperial 
Lettices from their ſize, delicate in Taft, but apt to 
run into Seed. But to have no more diverſitie, 
the great inconveniences that beſal Cabbage La. 
tices are, that they often degenerate ſo far as to 
Cabbage no and therefore no Seed ſhould be 


as ſoon as they are Cabbaged they muſt be ſpent, 
unleſs you would have them run into Seed with- 
out doing any Service, and that the rot that be 
gins at the end of their Leaves ſeizes. them ſome- 
times when the Ground or Seaſon is not favour- 
able unto them, there is hardly any remedy, only 
the Ground that is faulty may be mended with 
ſmall Dung, whether it be ſandy or cold groſi 


Earth. | 


Thoſe Lettices which grow biggeſt ſhould be 
placed at ten or twelve Inches diſtance, and for 
thoſe that bear Heads of a middling ſize, ſeven ot 
eight will do; and ſuch as would be good Hus 


bands may ſow Raddiſhes in their Lertice- bedi, fot 
they will be all drawn out and ſpent before the 


'Lettice Cabbage; and for the ſame reaſon, becauſe 
the Endives are much longer before they come to 
perfection than the Lettices, ſome of cheſe laſt may 
be planted among the Engives., 
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Of this plant there are divers kinds. Ff, 
The Fiery-red Lily that bears many fair Flowers 
on an bigh Stalk of a fiery red at the top, but to- 
wards the bottom declining to an Orange colour 
with ſmall black Specks. The Doublered 
Lily having Orange coloured fingle Flowers with 
little brown Specks on the fides, and ſometimes 
but one fair double Flower. 7hirdly, The Yellow 
Ly which is the moſt eſteemed of any, being 
a fine Gold colour, Fourtbly, The common White 
one like the common Red. Fly, The White 
Lily of Conftantimple, ſmaller every way than the 

„but bears a great many more Flowers. Sixrb- 
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l;, The Doxble-white Lily in all things like the 


common, except the Flowers which are conſtantly 
double, ſeldom opening at all but in a fair Seaſon. 


Seventhly, The Per an Lily rooted like the Crown 


Imperial, beſet with whiciſh green Leaves to the 
middle, and thence to the top, with many ſmall 
Flowers hanging their Heads of a dead purple 
colour, with a Pointil or Chives in the middle, 
tipt with yellow Pendants. Theſe (fave the laſt 
which Flowers in May) put forth their Flowers 
in June; all of them increaſe by the Roots, which 
holds their Fibres, and cherefore like not oſten re- 
moving but when there is occaſion; the beſt time 
is when the Stalks are dried down, for then the 
Roots have feweſt Fibres, and ought to be ſet five 
Inches deep in the Earth, and uncovered to the 
bottom every Year, that wichout ſtirring the Fi- 
bres of the old Roots, the young ones may be 
parted from them, and chey only remain with 
new rich Earth put to them and covered, which 
will much advantage the fairneſs and number of 
their Flowers. See Conval- Lil. | 
Maches 
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; Aches or Macketts, are 13 only by 
| Seed, which is very ſmall, and of an Orang 
colour, they being a fort of little Sallet, which i 
termed wild or ruſtical. Beds are made for them, 
which are ſowed about the end of Auguſt, they 
being hard enough to reſiſt the rigour of Froſt 
and foraſmuch as they produce a great many littk 
Seed that will eaſily fall, they will ſufficiently pro. 
pagate themſelves without any other Culture tha 
only weeding. 1 


Marjoram, 


Of Marjoram, there are ſeveral forts which att 
eaſily raiſed of Seed, ſown in May; the vulgar for 
and Por Marjoram is raiſed by Slips, whoſe uſes are 
commonly known: there is alſo a diſtinction of 
Winter Marjoram which is the beſt, and Summe 
Marjoram that laſts only that Seaſon : it is alſo pro 
pagated by Slips or Suckers in April. 


Melons. 


Melons or mk-melons, as they are uſually called 
= from their pleaſant ſcent, are a Fruit raiſed for 
' pleaſure in the Summer time, and diſtinguiſhed by 
| ſeveral Names, thoſe the moſt uſually known are 
the large ribbed Melon, and the fmall round Mela, 
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the Seeds being firſt ſteeped in Milk for ewenty Wl 
four Hours. They are ſown in February at the Ful WM rt 
of the Moon in a hot Bed, as is directed before. Wa 


Toward 
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Towards the end of April when the Alelon 
Plants are removed out of the hot Bed, into the 
Beds where they are to grow all Summer, which 


Beds, or at leaſt ſome large holes in them, are to be 


filled with rich light Mould, only you muſt be 


carefull co prevent both the Roots and Plants 


touching of the Dung, and to water them mode- 
rately, and that only when the Earth is very dry 
and hot, which repeat the doing of in ſuch wea- 


ther about two or three times in a Week, and if 


too much rain fall they ſhould be covered, becauſe 
either too much wet or too much drought is pre- 
judicial to them; the beſt time for removing of 
them is in an Evening after a fair day, when they 
muſt be watered and defended from the Sun and 
Cold, for three or four days together. They may 


be covered when grown large with G'aſs Bells or 


ſquare Cafes of Glaſs made on purpoſe, which 
muſt be kept cloſe at Night with ſome admiſſion 
of Air under the Glaſs, or at the top in the Day 
time, the Leaves muſt not be wet in watering, 
and a Tile may be placed under each Melon that 
it may lie the warmer upon it, and the ſmall 
Shoots that do extract the Sap of the moſt leading 
Branches muſt be nipt off, taking care to leave 
not above three or four of the moſt vigorous 
Branches whoſe knots grow neareſt to one ano- 
ther, and when your Fruit is grown as big as a 
Tennis-ball, nip off the Shoot at ſome diſtance be - 
yond them, and they will grow large, provided 
you ſuffer not above two upon each foot chuſing 
ſuch as are neareſt the principal Stem, the reſt be- 
ing of lictle value. | 

They are known to be ripe when the Stalk 


ſeems as it it would part from the Fruit, when 


they begin to gild and grow yellow underneath, 


and by the fragrant Odour they yield which en- 
creaſes more as they gn, but if they be to be 
1 


carried 
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carried far, it is neceſſary they be gathered when 
they begin to ripen ; before they be eaten, they muſt 
be _ into a Bucket of cold Water, which wil 
make them eat cool and pleaſant. - 
The Seeds of the moſt early ripe ought to be 
eſerved, and thoſe Seeds that lodged on the 
unny ſide of the Melon, are to be preferred be- 
fore the reſt, | 


Mint. 


Mint is multiplied by Runners, that are as 6 
many Arms that ſpring out of its Tuft and tak: 
Root; there are divers ſorts, whereof the Garden 
Mint is the beſt. 

le muſt be removed every three Years, and 
ced always in good Earth, and planted at a Fod 
diſtance : ſome thick Tufts of it are likewiſe plat 

ted in hot Beds in Winter, by taking care to c- 
ver them with Bells, they ſpringing very well for 
fifreen days, then periſh. 


Muſtard. 


| Muſtard is of a hot and dry Nature, is raiſed d 
: Seeds, and will grow in any fort of dry Soil. 


N. 
Naſturces. 


NT Afarces, commonly called Capucin Capers, at 


| multiplied only by the Seed ; the Leaf of i 
is pretty large, and the Flower of an Orange « 
| Tour ; the figure of the Seed is a little pyramidic 
divided by Ribs, having all its Superficies engrave 
and wrought all over, being of a grey colour i 


Clining 
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clining to a light Cinnamon, they are ſown in hot 


Beds about the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, and afterwards are replanted by ſome 
Wall. The Seed eaſily falls as ſoon as ripe, as doth 
that of Borage, and therefore they muſt be care- 


fully gathered. 
O. 


Onions. 


ions are ſown the latter end of February or 

beginning of March, and are of two ſorts, the 
red and the white, being rais d of Seeds; the white 
is eſtee med rhe beſt, whoſe Roots are much in 
requeſt ſor the ſeveral uſes they are put to in the 
Kitchen; they delighe in a five fat and warm 
Mould, and are to be ſown in {arch or ſoon af- 
ter, but if ſooner, they muſt be at firſt covered, 


they do not extend their Fibres far downwards, . 


and therefore at the time of ſowing, the Bed is to 
be trod and beat flat, and the Seed as equally diſ- 
perſed as may be. When they ſpring you are to 
ſift ſome fine Earth a Finger thick almoſt over 
them, and if when they begin to appear they are 
trod down, the Roots will grow the larger: 
they have proſpered exceeding well when ſown 
with Bay-ſalt, and are uſually ripe in Auguſt, when 
they are to be taken up and dried in the Sun, and 
reſerved in a dry place for Uſe. But they may 


be ſown all the Year for the uſe of young Onions or 


Scallions ;, and ſuch as are ſown in Autumn, mult 


be covered with Straw or Peaſe-hawm, and ſo 


preſerved all Winter, and wil} be early Cibouls or 
Scallions in the Spring. The beſt Onions are ſuch 


a8 are brought out of Spain, whence they of 
St. Omars had them, ſome of which have wo. 
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ed eight Pounds, chuſe therefore the large round 
white and thin skinned ones. | 


manner as Carrots, Turneps, &c, and the faireſt 
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P. 
Parſley. 


Arſley, of all Garden Herbs is the moſt univer. 
fally uſed in the Kitchen, it being an excel- 


lent Ingredient in moſt Pottages, Sauces and Sallets; 


there is the common and curled fort multiplied 
only by Seed, that is ſmall and of a greeniſh grey 
colour, and a little bending inward 'on one fide, 
and all over ſtreaked from one end to the other, 
It muſt be ſown in the Spring pretty thick, and in 
good and well prepared Ground ; its Leaves when 
cut ſhoot out new ones like Sorrel, it can bear 
any moderate but not violent cold, and therefore 
it is beſt to beſtow ſome covering on it to defend 
it: in order to its producing ſmall Roots, it muſt 
be thinned in Beds or Borders where it is ſown, 
and in hot Weather it requires pretty much wa- 
* Its Seeds are gathered in Auguſt and Ser- 
tember. ; 

Stone Parſley is ordered the ſame way as Ali. 
ſanders. | 


Parſnips. 


This is an excellent ſweet Root, and muſt be 
ſown in the Spring in a rich mellow and well or- 
dered Soil, whoſe tops when they are grown to 
any bigneſs ſhould be trod down, whereby the 
Roots will be made to grow the bigger, when 
you have raiſed them towards Winter, they may 
be diſpoſed of in Sand, to be preſerved in the ſame 


may 
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may be kept for Seed, or elſe the faireſt and oldeſt 


of the tops of thoſe Seeds may be taken in Sum- 
mer and ſown, whereby the faireſt Roots may be 


attained unto. 428 


Peaſe- 


Peaſe is the chieſeſt of Pulſe, whereof there is al- 


moſt a different kind for every ſort of Land and 
every Seaſon; in a ſtiff fertil Ground they yield 
a conſiderable Crop, without ſuch frequent fal- 
lowings as other Grain requires, in that they de- 
ſtroy the Weeds, and fic the Land for after Crops, 
being an Improver and not an Impoveriſher of 
Land. Of ſuch as are planted or ſown in Gardens 
the Hor-ſpur is the ſpeedieſt of any in growth, for 
being ſown about the middle of May, it will in a» 
bour fix Weeks return dry into your hands again, 
or if ſown in February .or March, they will ſpring 
earlier than any ſore ſown before Winter. But if 
you ſow them in Seprember, and can by Fences of 
Reed, or otherwiſe defend them from extream 
Froſts, you may have ripe Pegſecods in May fol- 
lowing ; but the beſt way is to ſow them ſo as to 
have them ſucceſſively one after another; and 
next the Sugar Peaſe, which being planted in April 
is ripe about Midſummer, its Cods are very crooked 
and ill ſhaped, but being boiled with the unripe 
Peaſe in them, is extraordinary ſweet ; the great 
inconveniency that doth attend them is, that their 
extraordinary ſweetneſs makes them liable to be 
devoured by Birds. The large white and green 
Haſting are tender, and not to be ſet till the cold 
is over, and then not very thick, for they ſpread 
much and mount high, and therefore require the 
help of tall Sticks; beſides which, there is ano- 
ther very large Grey and extraordinary ſweet 
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Peaſe that is but lately propagated, and deſerves 
a large Bed in your Kitchen Garden. 

They delight in a warm and light Soil ; if it be 
rich, the Peaſe are the fairer, but if lean, they are 
the more early and ſpend better, eſpeciall 3 
dry; ſome ſow them at a random as they do 
Corn, but that is not a good way; others ſet 
them in Ranges with a Dibble or ſticking Stick 
at a convenient diſtance, which is a very er- 
cellent way both for the ſaving of the Peaſe, and 
to give liberty to between them for the hoe- 
ing, gathering, &c. But that which is moſt uſed 


and beſt approved of, is the hoeing of them in, 
which makes a quick riddance of the work, and 


covers all at a certain depth, and does not harden 
nor ſadden the Ground as ſetting doth, if the 
Ground between them be kept bare, they will 
ripen the ſooner by the reflection of the Sun, and 
if you can furniſh them with Sticks to .climb on 
they will yield a great increaſe. This Grain, ſome 
ſay, being ordered as Barley is in malting, and 
made to ſprout well, being then beaten ſmall and 
t into a Veſſel ſtopped up with a Bung and 
ag will ferment, and after two, three or four 
Months if diſtilled will yield very ſtrong Spirits. 


Peaſe Everlaſting, 


Peaſe Everlaſting, is a Plant eaſily propagated, 
and in good Land thrives exceedingly. Its Roots 


yield yearly a great burden of excellent Proven: 


der for an Horſe. It muſt be ſown early in the 


Spring on digged Ground in rows, and ſo hoed in 


the Intervals between the Seed, for the Seed is 
long in coming up, and affords no profit the ficſt 
Year, but care and pains to preſerve it from Weeds, 
but the ſucceeding Years will recompence you 2. 


bundantly: but fome ſow it firſt on a ſmall _ 


* 
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and next Year removes it into Ground new dreſ- 
ſed with Plow or Spade, and planted about twelve 
or eighteen Inches aſunder, whereby it may be 
eaſily weeded or hoed. x 

As for Salleting, the Pod of the Sugar Peaſe 
when firſt it begins to appear with che Husk and 
Tendrells, affords a pretty acid Compoſition of Sal: 
let, as do thoſe of the Hops and Vine. 


Penny Royal. 


Penny Royal, is a common Plant in every Kit- 
chen Garden propagated from Slips or Branches 
ſet in April. | 


Peony. 


P:ony, is a Plant of two Sexes Male and Female, 
the firſt being ſingle and known by its Leaves co- 
ming conſtantly whole without any diviſion, its 
Root being long and round, and the Flower of a 
purpliſh red; the Females many times beari 
ſingle, others double, the Leaves of all being di- 
vided on the edges, the Roots more tuberous grow- 
ing in clods, with many round pieces faſtned to 
the Bed with ſmaller ſtrings, Of the beſt double 


ones there are ſeveral ſorts : as Firſt, The Double 


purple Peony (maller in all its parts than the com- 
mon red ones, the Leaves of a whiter Green, and 
thoſe of the Flower of a bright ſhining Colour. 
Secondly, The Double Carnation Peony of a bright 


. ſhining Carnation Colour at the firſt opening, but 


daily waxing paler till almoſt white, but never 


falls the Leaves, they withering on the Stalk, 


Thirdly, The Double Blaſh or white Peony, large 
flowered, and at firſt opening tinctur d with 2 
light Bluſh, but in a few days turns perfect white, 


and continues ſo long before it decays and then 
withers on the Stalk, which is the belt, jet come 
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to our knowledge. Fourrhly, The Double ſtriped 
Peony that is ſmaller than the laſt in all its parts, 
the Flower of a fine red, ſtriped with white, laſty 
long, and falls no Leaf. 

All theſe Flower in May, are hardy Plants and 
endure long in the Ground without ſtirring. Octo. 
ber is the only time to remove them, and of thoſe 
Roc ts noge will grow but ſuch as have Sprouts 
or Buds at the end, or rather top of them, of 
which ſort each piece thereof will grow, the 
double ones ſome Years, bring Seeds to pefettion, 
which being ſown very thin in September, where 
they may ſtand unremoved in the Ground for two 
Years may produce new varieties. 


Pimpernell, See Burnet. 
Pumpions, See Citrulls, 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes are planted in ſeveral parts of our Coun- 
try to a very good advantage, being eaſily encrea- 
ſed by cutting the Roots into ſeveral pieces, and 
each piece growing as well as the whole Root, 
A good fat Mould is beſt for them, but they 
will grow indifferently in any, the ſame Root is 
very near the nature of the Feruſalem Artichoak, 
which is not ſo gocd or wholeſme. Theſe are 
planted either of the Roots or Seeds, and may 
probably be propagated in great quantities, and 
prove good Food for Swine. 


Purſlam, 
Par ſlain, is of two ſorts, the Green and the Red 


or the Golden, and is raiſed only by Seed; to have 
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a good Crop of which, the Plants ſhould be re- 
planted by the end of May, and ſet a Foot diſtance 
one from another : it is a Sallet Herb propagated 
with ſome difficulty, being tender in the Spring, 
and the Froſts uſually nipping of it : 'but to have 
it early, it may be ſown on a hot Bed, or in Apri/ 
on any rich Soil finely dreſt, and when the Seeds 
are ſown, clap over the Bed with the back of the 
Spade, and water it, for-it delights in moiſture. 
be ſown chin, or tranſplanted apart, it will 

- fair Vlants either for Seed to pickle or to boil ; 

d as the Seeds look very black, the Stalks 

t be gathered and laid abroad in the Sun 
which will the better maturate them) on a Board 
or Cloth to preſerve them from ſcattering or ſpil- 
ling. Houſe them in the Night, and expoſe them 
again in the Day time till they be ripe. Some 
have affirmed that the Seed of three or four Years 
old is better than new. 


R. 
Rasberries. 


Asberries are of three ſorts, the common wild 
One, the large red Garden Ra, berry which 
is one the moſt pleaſant of Fruits, and the white 
which is little infer iour to the red fort. They are 
propagated only by Slips that ſprout out of their 
Stocks every Year in the Spring time, and are fit to 
replant the next Spring after, all of them begin to 
ripen about the beginning of July. They are 
planted in March either in Beds or Borders, obſer- 
ving the diſtance of two Foot between Plant and 

Plant, they ſhoot out during the Summer many - 
well rooteu Suckers, ſome of which you may take 

away to make new Plantations, by which * 
t 
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che old ones are likewiſe renewed, for they are 
dry as ſoon as their Fruit is gathered, therefore 
let not the tops be cut to a round Buſh, whereby 
they grow ſo thick that they will neither bear nor 
ripen their Fruits ſo well as if they grew caller and 
thinner, the only Culture uſed co them is firſt in 
the Month of March, to ſhorten all their new 
Shoots which grow round about the Stock, and 
which ought only to be thickeſt and handſomeſt; 
and ſecondly, to pluck away all the ſmall ones, as 
likewiſe the old ones that are dead. 


Radiſhes , | 
' Radiſhis are multiplied by Seed, that is round 


ſomewhat thick and of a Cinnamon Colour, grow- 
ing in little kind of Cods. It is a very good Gar- 


den Root, of which there are three ſorts; the 


ſmall eating one which is raiſed of Seeds on a hot 
Bed (to have em early) with a ſufficient thick- 
neſs of good rich light Mould, that they may 
have depth enough to Root in before they reach 
the Dung, and in order to have large and clean 
ones, make holes as deep as your Finger about three 
Inches diſtance, into each of which a ſound Seed 
or two is to be dropped and a little covered, lea- 
ving the reſt of the hole open, whereby they 
will grow to the height of the hole before they 
dilate their Leaves, and yield a long tranſparent 
Root. But ſuch of them as are ſown after Aid 


ſummer, will not run to Seed that Year. The Se 


cond is the Horſe Radiſh, which is encreaſed by 
Plants as well as Seeds, and by many made uſe 
of as an excellent wholeſome Sauce. The laſt is 
the black Radiſh, which is ſo mean a Root as} to 

find no place in a good Garden. 
The beſt Seed for Radiſhes, is that which pro- 
duces ſew Leaves and a long red Root, the * 
0 
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of its ripening and ang is the end of July, 
when all che Stems — cut down, and when they 
have been dried ſome days in the Sun, the Seed 
is beat out and winnow'd. The Stocks that run to 
Seed ſhoot their Branches ſo high, chat it is good 
to pluck them off to a reaſonable height, that the 
firſt Stocks may be better nouriſh'd. The oy 


Radiſhes that are eaten grow in hot Beds, a 
by that means ſome of them may be had dur 
the Months of February, March, and April. And 
in order to be ſupplied all the other Months, ſome 
muſt be ſown among all manner of Seeds, they 
coming up ſo very quickly, chat there is time to 

them before. chey can do harm to the o- 
ther Plants. The bigger Roots (ſo much deſired) 
ſhould be ſuch as being tranſparent, eat ſhort and 
quick without ſtringineſs and nat too biting. 


Rampion. 


on is a Plant whoſe tender Roots are 
eaten in the Spring, like thoſe of Radiſhes, but 
much more nouriſhing. 
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Reponces, 


Reponces, or wild Radiſhes, are | opagated only 
by Seed, being a ſort of little wila ones that are 
eaten in Sallets, and grow without any pains in 
the Fields, | 


Rocamboles, See Shallotts. 
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Rocamboles are a ſort of mild Garlick, otherwiſe | 


called Spaniſh Garlick, which is multiplied both by 


Cloves and Seed, which latter is about the bigneſs 


of ordinary Peaſe, 


Rocket; 
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„ Rockets, 
Roc ber, being one of the Sallet furniture, is mul. 


tiplied by Seed which is entream ſmall, and of: 
Cinnamon or dark tanned Colour; it's ſown in 


the Spring, the Leaf being pretty like that of 


Radiſhes. 
Roſemary, 


_ Roſemary, is ſmall but a very odoriferow 
Shrub, that is propagated by Seed, or Branches 
that have ſome ſhare'of Root, the principal uſe 


whereof is to perfume Chambers, and in Decotti. 


ons for Waſhing, being multiplied much like Rue, 
and other Border Plants, and laſts five or fix 
Years in its place. There are ſeveral ſorts of it, as 
the broad leaved, which is bigger than the com. 
mon, and the gilded, and variouſly ſtriped with 
yellow as if gilt, the Silver denominated from its 
Silver coloured Leaves, and the double flowered 
Roſemary that has ſtiffer Stalks, bigger Leaves and 
many pale blue double Flowers. 


Roſe Tree. 


Roſe Tree is of diyers kinds, and one of the 
chieſeſt Ornaments of our Engliſh Garden, bur it's 
more particularly diſtinguiſhed into four kinds 
Firſt, The Red, whereof there are ſeveral forts, as 
the Engliſh Red Roſe, only obſerve that the Flow- 
ers of ſome are of a far deeper Red than others, The 
Roſe of the World, which ditfers not from the former 
bur in the colour of its Leaves, which are of a pale 
Bluſh colour, direcily ſpotred thro' every Leaf of 
the double Flower of the ſame red colour which 1s 
in the Roſe, and is the moſt beautiful of any. The 
Hungarian Roſe whoſe ſhoots are green, and Flow- 

| ers 
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ers of a paler red Colour as are thoſe of the Red Pro- 
vence Roſe, whoſe Branches and Leaves are bigger 
and greener than thoſe of the common Red Roſe ; 
the Red Belgick Roſe that is much taller than the 
common dwarf Red or Gillyflower Roſe, which gtows 
lower than the ordinary Roſe, whoſe Flowers are 
of a pleaſant Carnation colour. The Double Vel. 
wet Roſe that hath young ſhoots of a ſad reddiſh 
green Colour, with few or no Thorns thereon, it 
ſeldom bears any ſtore of Roſes, The Marbled 
Riſe, much like the laſt in growth, but its Leaves 
are larger, of a light red Colour marbled and 
vein'd, The Roſe without Thorns, that has green 
and ſmoother Shoots and Leaves than the Marble 
one, without any Thorns at all, and the Flowers of 
a pale red, ſpreading their Leaves, The Frankfort 
R!ſe, that hath ſtcong reddiſh Shoots full of Thorns, 
thick Flowers, and the Button under the Roſe big- 
ger than ordinary. Secondly, The Damaik or pale 
coloured Roſe, whereof the common Damark Roſe 
is the ancient Inhabitant of England, and well 
known without deſcribing. The Party coloured 
Damask Roſe, York and Lancaſter, only differing 
from the other in its parted and marked Flowers. 
The Cbryſtal Roſe, like the laſt, only the Marks of 
the Flowers are much fairer and better than thoſe . 
of the other. The Elegant wariegated Daniſh 
Roſe, has ſhorter and reddiſh ſhoots than the for- 
mer, Leaves ſmaller, and Flowers ſomething dou- 
blor. The Damask Provence Roſe, whoſe Shoots 
and Leaves are longer than any of the reſt, and of 
a reddiſh green with very large Roſes The 
Mont hi Riſe, bearing Flowers only three Months 
in England, viz. Fune, Auguſt and September. The 
Bluſh Belgick Roſe that hath larger Branches, and 
is fuller of Thorns than any of the former, the 
Flowers growing very thick, ſweet ſcented, and 


the Waters diſtilled therefrom is almoſt 2s ay 
that 
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that of the Damask. Thirdly, The Nilas Ri, 
you! tho le yellow Roſe grows as high as the 
amack, and whoſe young Shoots are full of ſmal 
hairy Prickles of dark red, Leaves ſmall,” an 
Flowers ſingle, and pale yellow. The Scarlet Ry 
of Auſtria, like unto the other, only the inſide o 
the Leaves of the Flowers is a fine Scarler, and 
the outſido of a pale Brimſtone Colour. The Dy 
ble yellow Roſe, whoſe Shoots are ſmall, and noth 
red as thoſe of the ſingle kind, the Flowers contain 
very many ſmall pale yellow Leaves with a grez 
Thrum in the middle. Fourthly, The White Ro, 
whereof the common one is well known ; by 
there are two forts thereof, the one being much 
doubler and fairer than the other. The Bluſh Ry 
that differs in nothing from the other, but in the 
Colour of the Flowers, that at firſt opening are d 
a fine pleaſant Bluſh Colour, and then grow ſome. 
what whiter. The Double Mui Roſe that riſa 
high with many green Branches, and dark green 
ſhining Leaves armed with great ſharp. Thorn 
the Flowers come forth together in a Tuft on 
very double; but there is another of the kind 
that beareth ſingle Roſes, the ſcent of both Flow 
ers is ſweet like Musk. The Damask Roſe or the 
white Cinnamon Roſe grows not ſo high as the [al 
but the Leaves are larger and of a whiter green 
and the Flowers bigger, whiter and more doubl 
but not quite ſo ſweet. The Double Dog Roſe, tha 
is in Leaves and Branches like che leſſer Wiz 
Roſe, The Ever preen Roſe, that grows like will 
Eglantine, whoſe Leaves fall not away in Winte, 
as thoſe of other Roſes, from whence it took in 
Name; and Flowers containing but five Leave 
of a pure white Colour, ſtand four or five tog: 
ther at the end of the Branches. The Spaniſh Mui 
Roſe, that hath great green Branches and big 
green Leaves than the laſt, and fing'e 1 
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The great Apple Roſe, that hath a great Stock and 
reddiſh Branches with green ſharp Thorns and 
fingle ſmall Flowers ſtanding on prickly Buttons. 
The Double Eglantine, whoſe Flowers are double 
made up of two or three rows of Leaves of a pret- 
ty red Colour. | 9 
But of all theſe varieties of Roſes, the beſt and 
moſt eſteemed amongſt the Red, are thoſe called 
the Roſe of the World, the Red Belgick, the Red Mar- 
ble, the Roſe without Thorns, and the Red Prowence 
Roſe. Among the Damask are the Chry/fal Roſe, 
the Elegant variegated Daniſh Roſe, the Bluſh Bel- 
ick, the Monthly and the Damask Provence Roſe. 


he Scarlet Auſtrian, and Double Yellow among the - 


Yellow Roſes; and of the White Roſes, the Bluſh and 
Damack Mk Roſe. Thins ne; 
Now Roſes are increaſed either by inoculating 
the Bud of them in other Shoots, or by laying 
down the Branches in the Earth; the beſt Stocks 
to inoculate upon, which muſt be done about Mid- 
ſummer, are the Damast, the White, the Frank- 
fort, and wild Eglantine; care muſt. be had that 
all Stocks of budded Roſes be kept from Suckers, 
and the Buds to be inoculated as near the Ground 
as may be, that che budden Launce in the Earth 
to Root after one Years growth. Firſt prick many 
holes with an Awl about a Joint that will lie in 
the Earth, and then cover the ſame with good 
Mould, this done in the Spring, and fo pegged 
down that it riſe not again, if watered now and 
then in dry Seaſons, will be ſo rooted by Au- 
tumn, as to be removed and cut from its other 
part behind the Root, and becomes a natural Tree; 
one whereof is more valuable, than two of the o- 
ther that are only budded or ingrafted, becauſe 
very many Suckers that come from them will 
be of the ſame kind. But all Roſes being apt to 
yield Suckers, che faireſt way to encreaſe them is 
| gent:y 
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gently to bend down part of the Tree, or the 
whole in the Spring, to lay all the Branches in the 
Ground, and to apply unto them old and well rot- 
ted Dung about the places where they are laid, 
which will make them Root the ſooner, and by 
Autumn there will be thereby as many rooted 
Trees of the ſame kind as Branches laid in the 
Earth, without prejudice to the old one, which 
when the new ones are cut off, may be eaſily re- 
duced to its place again, and the next Year bear 
as plentifully as ever, neither will it prevent the 
bearing of Flowers, for the laid. Branches will be 
as plentifully ſtored, as if che Tree were erect, and 
not laid, ſo that neither the profit nor pleaſure of 
that Year is loſt thereby. 

The Double yellow Roſes bear not fo well when 
thus natural, nor in the Sun as of other Roſes, but 
muſt be placed in the ſhade, and for its better 
bearing, and faireſt Flowers, Firſt, In the Stock of 
a Frankfort Roſe, put in the Bud of a Single Tellow 
Roſe near the Ground, that will quickly ſhoot a 
good length, put into it a Bud of Double yellow 
Roſe of the beit kind at about a Foot higher in 
that Sprout, keep Suckers from the Root, as in all 
other inoculated Roſes, and rub off all Buds but 
of the deſired kind, when big enough to bear, 
prune it very near the preceding Winter, cutting 
off all the ſmall Shoots, only leaving the bigger, 
whoſe tops are alſo to be cut off as far as they are 
ſmall; when it Buds ſor Leaves in the Spring, rub 
off the ſmalleſt of them, and when for Flowers, 
if too many, let the ſmalleſt be wiped off, leaving 
as many of che faireſt as you think the ſtrength of 
the Tree may bring to perfeftion, which ſhould 
be a Standard then up to a Wall, and rather ſha- 
ded than in too much heat of the Sun, and wa- 
tered ſometimes in dry weather, whereby fair and 
beautiful Flowers may be expected, ; 

| | n 
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In ſhearing off che Buds when they are put 
forth, for the retarding of the blowing of Roſes, 
it is practicable enough; and a ſecond ſhearing of 
them may cauſe them to be ſtill later, and fo Roſes 
may be had when no other Flowers are in be- 
ing ; bur then care muſt be caken that the whole 
Tree be ſerved fo, for if one part of it be only 
ſheared, the part unſheared will ſpend that Strength 
and Sap which you expected would have put forth 
new Buds in the places of thoſe cut off, and fru- 
ſtrate the deſign. 

As ſoon as the Roſes have done blowing, they 
muſt be cut with Shears pretty cloſe ro the Wood, 
and each Branch ought to be cut again with the 
pruning Knife near the Spring, and that cloſe to 
the Leaf, Bud, and all chat is ſuperfluous take a- 
way to bring the Tree into a handſome form, they 
are hardy and endure the ſevereſt Winters well 
enough, and they may be diſperſed up and down 
the Garden in Buſhes, or to the Walls among the 
Fruit, or elſe ſet in Rows and Hedges, intermixing 
the ſeveral Colours in ſuch a mariner as to have no 
two alike. The well placing of them much advances 
their Proſpect to the Eye, but nome of the Roſe 
Trees ſhould be left to grow too high, rather lower 
than above a Yard and a half height is beſt; except 
the Mus Roſes which will not bear well, except 
againſt a Wall, Pale or Houſe-fide, and muſt be ſuf- 
fered to grow eight or nine Foot, which is their 


uſual height. 
Rue, 


| Rue is multiplied by Seed that is of a black Co- 


lour and rugged, but tis uſually propagated ra- 


ther by ics Layers and Slips than by its Seed. It 
makes pretty Borders for Flowers being kept clipr. 


11 Sage 
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8. 


Sage. 


AGE, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, the Red, 

FI Green, Small and Variegate! ; but the firſt is 
the beſt, and the young Leaves thereof a very 
wholeſome Sallet in the Spring. It is commonly 
a Border Plant whoſe Culture hath nothing 
particular; but is like that of other Border Plants, 
as Roſemary, Lavender, normwood, &c. It is raiſed 
by ſetting the Slips and Branches in the beginning 
of April. The tender tops of the Leaves, but eſpe- 
cially the Flowers ſhould be ſparingly croped, 
yet ſo as not to ſuffer it to be too predominant, i 


often allowed. pe 
Salſifie. _ 7 


Salſife or Goats-beard. The common fort is mul- 
tipled only by Seed, which is of a very long oval 
Figure, as if it were ſo many Cods all over ſtreak. 
ed, and as it were engraven in the Spaces between 
the Streaks, which are pretty ſharp pointed to- 
wards the end. "of 


Spaniſh Salſiie. 


Spaniſh Salſiſie or Scorxonera, is multiplied by Seed 
as well as the other, and is very good boiled, bath 
for the pleaſure of the Taſt and the health of che 
Body. It is ſown in March, and: muſt be ſown 
very thin, whether ic be in Beds or Borders, or 
elſe at leaſt to thin it afterwards, that the Roots 
may grow the bigger. It runs up to Seed in Im 
and Fuly, and is gathered as foon as it is ripe. 


Sampbirt, 


rr 


71 , 
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Sampbire is one of our Sallet furniture that is 
multipſied only by Seed, it requires to be platited 
by the ſides of Walls expoled to the South or Eaft, 
the open Air and great Colds being pernicious fo 
it. J's uſuully ſown in ſome Pot or Tub filled with + 
Mould, or e'ſe on ſome fide Bank towards the South 
or Eaſt, and that in March or April, and aſter- 
wards trahſplanted into hoſe places abovemen- 
tioned; but the French wag 1s  berted: og our 


1 Oe. 
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Savory, Winter aud Subnet. the latter vide an- 
nual ns raiſed of Seed, the other living over many 
Winters, and increaſed by Cions as well as Sceds, 
are bath, as to the Uſes of them, well known in 
the Kitchen, more pai 1 0 the Leaves are uſed 
to _ Kao 5 e eaſe and Beans. 9 


Scallons, See Ciboules. — 1 


gallen, are Herbs well known how to be pro- 
pagated, whereof the red, hard liktle, el 1.705 
ate che beſt, being ver) good to Excite A Won, 
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den, hut eipedially that of the Sea is 4 ſbarp bi- 
ting anc: hot Herb, of; Nature, like,unco Naſt ur- 
con, prevalent. in the Sruryy, whereof: a Car. 
the tender Leaves uy bp adept; deer 
polition of Sallet - 
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Selery. 


 Selery is only multiplied by Seed, which is of ; 
yellowiſh and longifh oval Figure, and a little bunch, 
ed; it is not good but at the end of Autumn and 
Winter Seaſon, It is firſt ſown in hot Beds the be 


ginning of April, and becauſe of the extreme mal; 


nels of its Seed, you cannot help ſowing it to 
thick, ſo that without thinning of it ſeaſonably be. 
fore it be tranſplanted, it warps and flags its head to 
much, and grows weak, ſhooting its Leaves out 
ward in a ſtragling manner. In the tranſplant 
ing of it, the Plants are to be placed two or thre: 
Inches one from another, for which we mak 
holes in the Nurſery Bed with our Fingers; onh 


what comes from the firſt ſowing, is tranſplanted 


the beginniug of June, about what time the 6 


high rais'd Pathways, or elſe cover it all over wit 
long dry Dung, or dry Leaves, and this whites 
it in three Weeks or a Month; but becauſe wha 
it is whitened it rots as it ſtands, if not preſent) 
eaten: it is not to be ſo earthed up or cover 
with Dung, but in ſuch Proportion as you are + 
ble to ſpend it out of hand; hard Profits: qui 


cond ſowing is ſowed, which is in open Beds at: 
Foot diſtance, and the ſame muſt be thin cropped 
and tranſplanted as the other, but more muſt be 
planted the ſecond time than the firſt, The tra 
planting of them in hollow Beds is good only i 
dry Ground ; ſo the ſecond way of tranſplanting 
them isl in plain Beds not made hollow, but bot 
muſt be extreamly watered in Summer, whid 
contributes to make them tender, and in order t 
whiten the ſame, begin at firſt to tie the Selery wit 
two Bands when tis big enough in dry weathe, 
then Earth it quite up with Earth taken from ti 
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fpoil it, and therefore upon the approach chereo 
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it muſt be quite covered over, in order to which, 
after it is tied up with two or three Bands, it is 
taken up with the Earthat the beginning of Winter, 
planted in another Bed, and the Plants ſet as cloſe - 
to one another as may be, which will make them 


require much leſs covering than before when more 


muft be tranſplanted into ſome by-place after Win- 
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out. allet, as likewiſe the Slices of the white Stems, 
ar: which crimp and ſhorr, firſt peeled and ſlit long. 


*. wiſe, are eaten with Oil, Vinegar, Salt and Pep. - 
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aſunder. To raiſe Seeds from them, ſome Plants 


ter is paſt, which will not fail to run to Seed in Au- 
guſt. There is but one ſort of this Plant. The tender 
Leaves of the blaunched Stalk do very well in our 


an per, and for its high and grateful taſt is ever 


placed in the middle of the grand Sallet at great 
Men's Tables. Have a care of a ſmall red Worm 


that is often lurking in theſe Stalks, 


Skrrets. 


and cultivated like other Roots, as is directed in 
the Month of March, / 


8 mallage. 


Some uſg this Herb in their Pottage, and its 
raiſed by Seed, which is reddiſh and pretty big, of a 
roundiſh oval Figure, a little more full and riſing 
one fide than the other, and ſtreaked from one end 
to the other. 


Snap Dragon, 


Snap Dragon, Ant irbinum has ſome pretty diver- 
hties. Firſ#, The White Snap Dragon very com- 
mon. Secondly, The White variegared one like the 
other, but broader _— divided in the middle 

i 3 and 


Skirrets are a ſort of Roots propagated by Seed, 
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and turned: up on the edges, with many ſmall 
long purpliſh Lines on the inſide. Thirdly, The 
Red, which is of two or three ſorts, the beſt flow. 
ered like the former, of a deep red Roe Colour, 
but the other paler. Fourthly, The Yellow. diſtin. 
guiſhed only from the common White in the Tel. 
low Colour of its Flowers, they Flower from My 


to July, and the Seeds are ripe in Aug uf, they 


being all raifed from - Seed, bear Flowers the ſe. 
cond Lear, when the old Roots commonly periſh; 
yet the Slips being taken off and ſet, will grow the 
beſt, being thoſe that do not riſe to Flower, and 
the beſt time of ſetting them is the end of u ot 


the beginning of June. 


; Sorrel. 


Sorrel, of which there are ſeveral forts, but 
the largeſt is beſt for the Garden, and ſerves for 
many uſ-s in the Kitchen, being raiſed eafily e- 
gough from Piants, which ſhould not be ſet too 
near, the fame being apt to grow large and ſpread 
abroad; but the uſual way of propagating it, i 
by Seed, which is ſmall flick and of a Triangular 
Figure, ſharp pointed at the end, and of a dark 
Cinnamon 9 Ie may be ſown © whatſoe- 
ver fort it be) in March, April, May, Tune, Jul) 
and Auguſt, and the ane September, eh 
ded ſufficient time be allowed it to grow big e. 
nougb to reſiſt the vigour of the Winter, and iu 
ſown either in open Ground or elſe in ftreight 
Rows or Furrows, in Beds or Borders, in all which 
raſes it muſt be ſown very thick, becauſe many i 
its Planes. periſh ; the Ground ic requires ſhould 
be naturally good or well improved with Dung, 
it muſt be kept clean from Weeds, well watered, 
and once a Year coyered wich a little Mould after 
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its firſt cut down to the Ground. The Monld 
ſerves to give it new vigour, and the Seaſons moſt 
proper for applying it is in the hot Months of the 
Year. | | 

Its Seed is gathered in July, by which it is pro- 
pagated, tho* that called round Sorrell from the 
roundnefs of its Leaves, thoſe of the other ſort 


being ſharp pointed, is multiplied by running 


Branches that take Root in the Earth as they run 
over it, which being taken off and tranſplanted 
produce thick Tufts, and theſe alſo other Runners, 
and ſo the tender Leaves of this fort are ſome- 


times mixed with Sallets, but it's ordinarily uſed 
in thin Broth, 


Spinage. 


Spinage is an excellent Herb crude or boiled, be- 
ing multi plied by Seed only, that is pretty big horned 
and triangular on two ſides, having its Corners very 
ſharp pointed and prickly, and on that part which 


is oppoſite to thoſe pointed Horns, it is like a Purſe 
of a greeniſh Colour: this Plant requires the beſt. 


Ground, and is planted either inopen Ground or in 
Furrows in ſtreight Rows upon well prepared Beds, 
and this ſeveral times in'the Year, beginning about 
the middle of Auguſt, and finiſhing about a Month 
after; the firſt are fit to cut about the midſt of 


Ockober; the ſecond in Lent, and the laſt in Roga- 


tion time. Thoſe that will remain after Winter 
run up towards the end of May, and they are ga- 
thered about the midſt of the Month following. 
They require to be well ordered, and if the 
Autumn prove very dry, it will not be amiſs 
to water-them ſometimes. They being never tranſ- 
planted, | 


11 4 Straw- 
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Strawberries. 


wy ©» IQ 


$:rawberries deſerve a place in the Orchard or 
Garden, being humble and content with the 
ſhades and droppings of the more lofty Trees. There 
are various kinds of them, as the common Engliſh 
Strawberry, much improved by being tranſplanted 
from the Woods to the Garden, the bite Word 
Strawberry more delicate than the former, the 
red Strawberry, the Polonian, the Green Strawberry, 
which is the ſweeteſt of all, and lateſt ripe. But 
ſome eſteem that the beſt of all which hath not 
long ſince been brought from New England, which 
is the earlieſt ripe of all Engliſb Fruit, being ripe 
q many Years the firſt Week in May, they are of 
| the beſt Scarlet Dye, and are propagated of Run- 
ners, which is a kind of Thread or String which 
grows out of the Body of the Plant, which eaſily 
takes Roots at che points or knobs, and in two or 
three Months time are fit to tranſplant, they are 
planted either in Beds or Borders, and ſhould be 
well watered, they thrive beſt in a moiſt Soil; the 
time of planting them is in May or September, in 
moiſt weather. They bear well 4. Year after they 
are planted. But if you would have Srrawberrie 
in Autumn, the firſt Bloſſoms which they put 
forth may be cur away, and their bearing hindred 
in the Spring, which will make them afterwards 
blow anew and bear in their latter Seaſons, and 
in order to get ſome of theſe of a larger fize, as ſoon 
as they have done bearing, let them be cut down 
to the Ground, and cropt as often as they ſpire 
till towards the Spring, and when you would have 
chem proceed towards bearing, now and then as 
you cut them, 'ſtrew the Powder of dried Cow- 
dung, Pigeons-dung, Sheep dung, ce. upon them, 
and water them when therg is occalion. Such as 
n En are 
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are red throughly ripe, large and of a pleaſant o- 
dour are the beſt, being agreeable to the Taſt and 
extinguiſhing the heat and ſharpneſs of the Blood, 
refreſhing the Liver. | 


Succory, Sec Endive, 


re 
Tanſie. 
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Ta is a Herb hot and cleanſing, but in re- 
ga 


rd of its domineering reliſh, muſt be ſpa- 


ringly uſed with our cold Sallets, and much fitter 


(tho? in a very ſmall quantity) for the Pan being 
qualified with the Juices of other freſh Herbs, ſuch 
2s Sp;nage, green Corn, Violet, Primroſe Leaves, &c. 
at the entrance of the Spring, and then fry'd 
browniſh, is eaten hot with the Juice of Orange 
and Sugar, as one of the moſt agreeable of all the 
Herbacious Diſhes. | 


Tarragon, 


Tarragon is one of the perfuming or ſpicy Fur- 
nitures of our Sallets, being propagated both by 


Seeds and rooted Slips, and Springs again ſeveral 


times after it is cut. It endures Winter, and re- 
quires bur little watering in the drielt of Summers, 
when planted in Beds, it requires eight or nine 
Inches diſtance for each Plant one from another, 
and the beſt time for it is in Marchor April, which 
hinders not but that it may be tranſplanted again 
in the Summer Seaſon; the beſt for uſe, is that 
which is freſh and tender, and not the Leaves 
which hang on the Ground, but the tops are to be 
choſen Thiſtle 
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Thiſtle Carduus, See Carduus. 


* Thyme. 


Thyme is multiplied by Seed, which 1s very ſmall 
and thoſe Plants or Stems of it that produce ſeve 
ral rooted Slips and Suckers are ſeparated to re 
plant them in Borders, for Thyme is ſeldom plant. 
ed otherwiſe, and a Border of it is a conſideral: 
and neceſſary Ornament in our Kitchen Gardens 


Turneps, 


Turzeps, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, the 
round which is the moſt common, the long other- 
wiſe called narrow, and the yellow. Thele ar: 
uſually nouriſhed in Gardens, and are properly 
Garden Plants, yet they are very advantageous be 
ing ſown in Fields, not only for culinary Ut 

but for Food for Cattel, as Cows, Swine, and d 
late Years Sheep. They delight in a warm mellow 
and light Ground, rather ſandy than otherwiſe, 
not coveting a rich Mould. The Land muſt be 
finely plowed and harrowed, and the Seed ſoued 
and raked with a Buſh (as I have ſhewn alrez 
dy.) They are ſown at two Seaſons of the Yearin 
the Spring with other like Kitchen Trade, and alf 
about Mid-fummer and after, Cows and Swine 
will eat them raw, if they are introduced into the 
Diet, by giving the Turneps firſt boiled to them, 
then only ſcalded, and laſt of all raw. Ir is a piece 
of great neglect amongſt us, that the ſowing of 
them is not more proſecuted, ſeeing the Land 
need not be very rich, and that they may be fown 
as a fecond Crop alſo, eſpecially after early Peaſe, 
and that the ſame ſapplies the great want of row 
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that is uſual in Winter, not only for fatning Beaſts, 
Swine, &c. but alſo for our Milch Cows. | 

The Seaſon for ſowing this Plant for the Kitchen, 
is about Mid-ſummer, that they may be ready to 
improve upon the autumnal Rains, which makes 
them much ſweeter than the Vernal, yet they may 
be own in April to have Twurneps in the Summer. 
They muſt not be ſown too thick, for that will 
hinder the growth of the Root; but if the over 
fatnefs of the Ground, which is a very great ſault 
for Turneps, or overmuch wet cauſes them to run out 
into Leaf more than in Root, then treading down 
the Leaves will make them Root the better. And 
if the Roots: of them are uſeful and palatable, the 
Greens or Leaves of ſuch as have been ſown late 
and lived 'over the Winter are not uſeleſs, they 
being frequently boiled and eaten with ſalt Meats 
and prove an excellent Condiment. 


* 
Violets, 


lolet Plants as well the double as ſingle ſort, 
and of what Colour foever they be, tho? they 
produce Seed in little reddiſh Shells or Husks, yer 
they are multiplied only by. Slips, each Plant or 
Sock of them growing in ſenſibiy into a Tuft that is 
divided into ſeveral little ones, which being re- 
planted grau in time big enough to be likewiſe 
divided into others. The Double Violets more par- 
ticularly ſerve to make pretty Borders in our Kit- 
chen Gaxdens, their Flowers placed on the Su- 
. ficies of ſpring Salle:s making a very agreeable 
igure. 
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inward in its ſmalleſt part, and on the other end 


Walks, and the Partitions of the ſeveral Quarter 
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W. 


VPormwood. 


need is multiplied by Seed that is of a 
pretty add Figure, as being a little bent 


„ ca at 


which is bigger and rounder a little open, and u 
on which laſt end chere is a little black ſpot. Its 
Colour is yellowiſh at the bigger end, and its 
ſharper end inclines to black: its Seed is ſeldom 
ufed, becauſe it is difficult to fan, it being very 
little; and therefore when there is occaſion of 
propogatin Wormwoed , its Cuttings, that are a 
ittle rooted, are rather made uſe of. It's plan: 
ted on Borders or Edges, in a line, at two or three 
inches diſtance, and five or ſix deep in the ground. 
It is good to ſlip them every Spring, to renew 
them every two Years, and to take away their 
oldeſt and decayed Stocks. The Seed is gathered 
about Auguſſ. 1 


Having given an Account of the ſeveral Herbs 
Plants, Cc. belonging to the Kitchen-Garden, 1 
ſhall, before I proceed to the Deſcription of the 
Orchard and Fruit-Tryees, a little conſider ſeveral 
forts of Flower-Trees, Winter-Greens, and other 
Shrubs that will bear the Froſt, that are both con- 
venient and ornamental for the making of Hedges, 


of Gardens, Orchards, c. whoſe Shelter is of 
great Advantage to preſerve your Gardens warm, 
as well as to afford a pleaſant Proſpec to the Eye; 
which I ſhall do in the ſame Method as I have 
done that of the Kitchen-Gardey, and begin with 


Acacia, 


K 
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Acacia. 8 


The French do mightily adorn their Walks with 
the Virginian Acacia: It endures all ſharp Seafons 
but high Winds; which, becauſe of its brittle na- 
ture, it does not well reſiſt. The Roots which 
run like Liquorice under ground, are apt to ema- 
ciate the Soil, and therefore not fit for Gardens. 


Almonſdwarf. 


 Amonſdwarf is a very humble Shrub, bearing in 
April many fine Peach-colour'd Bloſſoms. Tis a 
very pleaſant Plant, and yields plenty of Cions. 


Alba Fruticoſa, 


Althea Fruticoſa, or Shrub Mallow, of which there 
are two forts, the Purple and the White. They 
endure the Winter, and are uſually planted Stan- 
dards: they. bring forth their Flowers in Augult 
and September, and laſt till the Wet or Cold ſpoils 
them: the Tree is increaſed by Layers. 


Arbutus. 

Arbutus, or Straw-berry Tree, grows common in 
beland., It is difficult ta be raiſed from the Seeds, 
but may be propagated by Layers. It grows to a 
goodly Tree, endures our Climare unleſs the Wea- 
ther be very ſevere, and makes beautiful Hedges. 


Buckſhorn. Tree. 


Bickſhorn Tree, or Virginian Sumach,” grows in 
ſome Places ſix foot high, the young Branches be- 
ing of a reddiſh-brown, feeling like Velvet, d 

yield- 
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yielding Milk if cut or broken. The Leaves at; 


ſnip'd about the cdges, and at the end of th: 
Branches come forth long, thick, and brown Tufts 
made of ſoft and woolly Thrums, among which 
appear many ſinall Flowers: the Roots put forth 
many Suckers, whereby it's increaſed. _ ' 

r 

Bays are propagated of Suckers, and Seeds or 
Berries, which ſhould be dropping ripe e re gather 
ed. Pliny orders the Berries to be gathered in F. 
braary, and ſpread till their Sweat be over, and 
then to be put in Dung and ſpwn, Some ſteep 
them in Wine, but Water does as well; other 
waſh the Seeds from their Mucilage by breaking 


and bruiſing the glutinous Berries: but the beit 
way is to interr them as you furrow Peaſe, or ra 


_ ” 


ther to ſet them apart. Defend them the firſt two 


Years from piercing Winds. This aromatick Tree 
loyes the Shade, but thrives beſt in hotteſt Gravel. 
Having paſſed the firſt Difficulties, Culture about 
the Roots wonderfully augments its growth. They 
ſometimes grow thirty foot high, and two in di 
meter: they are fit both for Arbours and Palliſado 
Work, if the Gardener underſtands when to prune 
and keep them from. growing too wooddy ; the 
Berries are emollient, and fovereign in Piſten 
of the Nerves, Cholick, Gargarifms, Baths," Salves, 
Perfumes; and ſome uſe the Leaves inſtead of 


Celaſtris, 


Celaſtrus, or Staff. tree, bears a few green Leaves 
all Winter, and 1s fit to mix with the Pyracantha 
to make an ever-green Hedge. 
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Granade, 


Granade, there are three ſorts of them : the 
differ little in culture from the Alaternus: conſi- 
derable Hedges may be raiſed of them in Southern 
Aſpects: their Flowers are a glorious Recompence 
for our Pains in pruning them, for they muſt be 
diligently purged of their Wood. If you plant 
them in Gardens to the beſt advantage, keep them 
to one Stem, and enrich the Mould with Hogs- 
dung well conſumed : Plant it in a warm corner 
to have Flowers, If you plant them in Hedge- 
rows, looſen the Earth at the Roots, and enrich it 
Spring and Autumn, leaving but a few wooddy 
Branches | 


Hypericum Frutex. 


Hypericum Frutex, is a Shrub yielding abundance *. 
of ſmall Nlender Shoots, whah in May are very 
thick ſet with ſmall white Bloſſoms, that the Tree 
ſeems to be all ovet hoary with Froſt, or covered 
with Snow. It is increaſed by Suckers, and en- 
dures all Weathers. a | | 


Judas tree. 


The Fudas-tree yields a fine purpliſh bright red 
Bloſſom in the Spring, and is — by Layers, 


or Suckers. 
Jeſſamine. 


Jeſſamine: There are ſeveral ſorts of this Plant: 
Firſt, the I hite Feſſamine, that hath divers fiexi- 
ble Branches proceeding from the bigger Boughs 
that come from the Root; at the end of white 
young Branches come forth divers Flowers toge- 
ther in a Tuft, opening into fine white, pointed 

Leaves, 


the former, 


the 
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Leaves, and of a ſtrong ſweet Scent, which fal 
away with us without ſeeding : Secondly the ( 
talonian or Tat Jeſſamine, that is not ſo high x 
t bigger in Branches and Leaves x 
well as Flowers, Wich are white when openel 
with bluſhed Edges, and ſweeter than thoſe of th 
former: Thirdly, the Double Spaniſh Jeſſamine, i 
Flowers white like the firſt, but bigger and do 


ble, and conſiſting of two rows of Leaves that ar 
ſweet as the former: Fourthly, the Tellow Feſſamin 


which upon long Stalks bears ſmall long holloy 


Flowers, ends in five, and ſometimes ſix yelloy 


Leaves, and are ſucceeded by black ſhining Be 


ries : Fifthly, the Indian Scarlet Feſſamine, whok 
Branches are ſo flexible as not to be able to ſuſtan 
themſelves without the help of ſomething to ſup 
port them: the Flowers come forth many tog 
ther at the end of the Branches, being long like: 
Fox-glove, opening at the end into five fair broal 


Leaves, with a Stile in the middle of a Saffim 
colour. The Feſſamine flowers from Fuly to tit 


middle of Auguſt, the firſt white and common ye 


low being hardy and able to endure our Winte 


and Colds, are increaſed by Suckers ; but the I 
dian Tellow, or Spaniſh, muſt be planted in Bor 
or Pots that they may be houſed in Winter, they 
being increaſed uſually by being grafted late u 

ring on the common white Feſſamine by Ap 
proach; but they may be alſo propagated by Layen 


Laurus Tinus, 
Laurus Tinus is a Shrub yielding ſweet ſcentes 


Tufts of white Bloſſoms in the Winter as well 5 
Summer, is eaſily propagated from Suckers d 


Layers, and makes a fine Hedge: 


Loi 
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L.lntiſe. 


Lentiſe is a beautiful ever- green, thrives abroad 
with us with a little Care and Shelter: It may be 
ropagated by Suckers and Layers: It makes the 
{ Tooth-pickers in the World ; and the Maſtick 
or Gum 1s of excellent uſe, eſpecially for the 
Teeth and Gums. 
Lilac, 


Lilac or Pipe tree, which affords fine ſcented 
Be Flowers in April and Ala), and is a Tree yielding 
bob plenty of Suckers, by which tis propagated. 


ſup Maternus, 


ke: Alaternus is a hardy Shrub, being ſomething of 
roll the Species of the Phylirea, and doth as well for 


= Hedges, being as eaſily managed. \ | 
by BS Mezerion, 
Net 


> I Mexerion, or Dwarf-bay, riſes according to its 
ora Age from one to two, three, or four foot high in 
hey 2 Buſh full of Branches with whitiſh round poin- 
e WES ted Leaves, that appear not till the Flowers are 
Ar paſt, which are of a pale Peach-colour, ſome o- 
ren thers near red, and a third milk-white, and ſweet- 
ſcented; they are ſucceeded by ſmall Berries, when 
ripe of a delicate red : the Berries and Seeds are to 
be fown in good light Earth in Boxes as ſoon as 
tel they are ripe, or elſe ſuch Earth laid under theſe 
fine Shrubs for the Seeds as they ripen to fall into, 
and afterwards covered with the ſame Mold, not 
too thick. 


K k Peridoca. 
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Peridoca. 


Peridoca is a Plant that twiſts its ſelf about: 
Pole like a Hop and lives over the Winter, and 


yearly puts forth ſmall blue Bloſſoms : tis increa- 


ſed by Layers. 
Privett, 


Privett is a Plant that hath been in requeſt for 


adorning Walks and Arbours ; but is of ate dif 


uſed, 
Pyracantha, 


Pyracantha, this Tree deſerves a principal place 
among thoſe uſed for Fences, it yielding a very 
ſtrong and firm prickly Branch and ever-green 
Leaves. It is quick of growth, and raiſed either 
of the bright Coraline-berries, which hang for the 
moſt part of the Winter on the Trees, and lie 2 
long in the Ground e're they ſpring as the Hau- 
thorn-berries, or elſe it is raiſed of Suckers or 
Slips. 

Sena. 


Sena- tree is of two ſorts, the Baſſard Sena and 
the Scorpion Sena, both which yield a pleaſant Leaf 
and Flower: they grow but ſlender, and ſo need 
a Support of a Wall or Pales; but being toſile, 
they may be reduced to any other form. 


Spaniſh Broom, 


Spaniſh Broom is not much unlike the Tellow 74%. 
Jamie, only the Flowers are larger: It flowers in 
May, and is increaſed by Seeds or Suckers. 
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Spirea Frutex. 


Spirea Frutex is à ſmall Tree bearing ſmall 
Peach-coloured Bloſſoms about Angnft : Tis a har- 
dy Tree, and is increaſed by Layers. 


Tamarisk, 


Tamarisk is a Tree that grows tall 'and great, 
being increaſed by Suckers and Layers, and uſu- 
ally planted by thoſe who ref a 
Pleaſure. Its Wood 1s alſo medicinal. 


Virgini an Climber. 


Variety and 
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Virginian Climber, or Maracs, comes out of the 


Ground in May with long round winding Stalks, 
more or leſs, and in height according to the Age. 
From the Joints come the Leaves, and at each 
one, from the middle to the top, a Claſper like a 
Vine, and a Flower; alſo the Leaves are of a 
whitiſh Colour, having towards the bottom a Rin 

of a perfect Peach-colour, and above and beneat 

it a white Circle; but the ſtronger part is the 
Umbrane, which riſes in the middle, parting it 
ſelf into four or five crooked ſpotted Horns, from 


the midſt whereof riſes another roundiſh Head 


that carries three Nails or Bars, biggeft above and 
ſmall at the lower-end. It bears Fruit like a 
Pomegranate. Its beautiful Flowers ſhew them- 
ſelves in Auguſt, the Stalk dying to the Ground 
every Winter, ſpringing again from the Roots in 
May, which ſhould be covered and defended from 
hard Froſts in Winter. It ſhonld be planted in a 
large Pot, to hinder the Roots from running; and 
tor houſing in Winter, and ſetring in the hot Sun 
in Summer, it mult have the hotteſt place that 

| K k 2 may 
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may be, or it will not bear at all. We ſet the 
Pots in the Spring in hot Beds to bring them for- 


wards, | 
Woodbine, or Honeyſuckle. 


Honey-ſuckles bear a fine Flower, and elporaly 
thoſe of the double red fort, and may be brought 
to cover Arbours or to adorn other parts of the 
Orchard, being to be clipped into any form, and 
are eaſily raiſed of Layers. 21 


Yucca, 


Tucca is an American Plant, but hardier than we 
take it to be: It will ſuffer our ſharpeſt Winter 
without ſerting in Caſes. When it comes to ſome 
Age it bears a Flower of admirable Beauty; and 
being eaſily multiplied, might make one of the 
beſt and moſt. ornamental Fences in the World for 
Gardens. | | | 

Moſt fort of Fruit-trees, as Apples, Cherries, 
Codlings, Plumbe, c. make good Hedges, and 


afford a good Shelter being planted to divide Gar 


dens, Orchards, Oc. 


07 Fruit trees. 


Aving treated of the Kitchen Garden, I ſhall 
next conſider the Orchard, there being no- 


thing more profitable than the ge of Fruit- 


trees; of which Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Glou- 
cefterſhire, Kent, and many other places, can give 
us ample Inſtances : And therefore it will be ne- 


cellary, more particularly to conſider the Im- 
- provement that is to be made of this part of Huſ- 


handry, and the Advantages of it, which conſiſt 
in many Particulars: as, 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, in the Univerſality of it; there being 
hardly any Soil, but one fort of Fruit-trees or 
other may be raiſed on them, eſpecially if jud ĩci- 
ouſly managed. | | 

Secondly, the Uſe of Fruit is alſo univerſal both 
for Eating and Drinking, there being hardly an 
Places where, of late Years, Fruit is not muc 
made uſe of, eſpecially the Juice for Cyder; which 
being made of good Fruit, and well prepared, is 
one of the moſt delicious, wholſome, and moſt 
natural to our Engliſh Bodies, there being no Coun- 
ty in England that hath aftorded longer-liv d Peo- 
ple than the Cyder Counties. 'The greateſt Incon- 
venience that attends it, is, that it is a very tick- 
lin Liquor, and requires a great deal of Art and 
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Skill to manage, as 1 ſhall have occaſion to thew | 


hereafter. 
Thirdly, in the Charges and Expences of it, 


which are very ſmall, eſpecially if compared with 


that of other parts of Husbandry, there being 
hardly any more required than the trouble of ga- 
thering them, after a few Years at firſt, which is 


4 very inconſiderable Charge to the Profit and Ad- 


vantage that accrues to the Owner afterwards. 
Mr. Hartlib, in his Legacy, telling us of the Bene- 
lit of Fruit-trees, ſays, That they afford curi- 
* ous Walks, Food for Cattel in Spring, Summer, 
* and Winter, Fuel for the Fire, Shad: trom the 
Heat, Phyſick for the Sick, Refreſhment for 
* the Sound, Plenty of Food for Man, and that 
not of the worſt, and Drink alſo of the beſt, 
2 3 all this without much Labour, Care, or 
olt. | | 

So that conſidering the great Expence of the o- 
ther parts of Husbandry, as alſo the Charge of 
Plowing, Sowing, Reaping, Inning, and Thraſh- 
ing of Corn, it will come much ſhort of the Pro- 


ht of Fruit: trees; nay, many times Fruit amounts 
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to more than Corn will yield tho? the Charges were 
not deducted. 

And I cannot but think Fruit-trees a great Im- 
provement of the Land where they are planted, 
in that the Graſs which grows underneath them 
will be forwarder in Spring than any other, and 
it mowed will yield twice the quantity of Hay: 
but the mowing of Orchards being prejudicial to 
the Trees, I ſhall rather adviſe the keeping of it 
ſhort fed with Cattel the fore-part of the Summer 
(eſpecially if your Plantation is ſo large that you 
cannot keep it conſtantly dug ) which the Cattel 
will then eat as well as other Graſs; and if it 
ſhould grow rank, and get a-head of you the lat- 
ter part of the Year, let it but ſtand till the Froſt 
nips it and the Cattel will be glad of it: but! 
think Trees may be ſo planted both in Orchards 
and Fields as only to ſhade the Graſs and prevent 
the burning of it in Summer, and to drop on 
the Graſs but very little, which is the only occa- 
ſion of its Sourneſs, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
alterwards. And that the Leaves of Trees are a 
very great Improvement of Land, may be ſeen by 
ſmall Incloſures, which are commonly richer and 
more fruitful than large Fields adjoining to them, 
tho' of the ſame Soil; of which alſo Woods are an 
evidence, by the Improvement they make of any 
ſort of Soil they are planted on. And that Fruit- 


trees are a great Improvement of Land, is the Opi- 


nion not only of the Antients, who have compo- 
ſed many large Volumes to encourage this Work, 
giving it the greateſt Encomiums, and Pn 
it before moſt other Employments ; but likewiſe 


of Mr. Blith, Mr. Auſten, and all others that have 


writ lately on this Subjekt, in that they cauſe 
Land to yield a double Crop, and increaſe the 
Advantage of its common Produce of Graſs too. 
And 6, the Advantage that accrues to the pri- 
IO TEEN IRR vate 
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vate Owner, it would be of benefit to the Publick 
to have Fruit-trees much more propagated than 
they are, in that it would hinder the vaſt Con- 
ſumption of French Wines, which is the enrichi 

of a Foreigner by a Trade very prejudicial to this 
Nation, and inſtead of it might procure to us a 
conſiderable foreign Trade, of no leſs Advantage 
than the other has been, prejudicial. In order 
therefore to advance and promote this uſeful part 
of Husbandry, I ſhall firſt begin with the Semina- 
ry and Nurſery, as what is the firſt Work to be ta- 
ken care of where you haye not the opportunity 
of buying Trees, or deſign the raiſing of them 


your If. 


Of the Seminar and Nurſery for Fruit. 


trees. 


The Seminary and 9 of Fruit trees is to 
be ordered much after the ſame way as is before 
deſcribed for Foreſt-trees: as firſt, You muſt to- 
wards OFober cleanſe the Ground of Weeds, Roots, 
Cc. which you deſign for this purpoſe: and note, 
that wet or very ſtiff Clay, and Land rich with 


Dung, is not good for this Uſe. Make the Mold- 


very fine, and where you can get Crab-ſtocks e- 
nough in the Woods, you may plant your Nurſe- 
ry with them; but if your Nurſery be large, and 
ey are hard to get, your Dependency muſt be 
pan thoſe you raiſe in your Seminary, which are 
elteemed the beſt : the way of doing of which, is 
to keep the Stones of ſuch Fruit as is early ripe in 
Sand till October; and then ſtretching of a Line 
croſs your Beds, if you make Beds for them, prick 
Holes by it about a hand's-breadth diſtant one 
from another, ſerting of the Stones about three 
inches deep: and having finiſhed one Row, re- 
KK 4 move 
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move your Line to another, which muſt be about 
a foot diſtance from the former: and ſo you may 
80 on with your ſetting of them if you raiſe your 
eeds on Beds; but it not, your third Row muſt 
be two foot or more diſtant from the ſecond, that 
ſo you may have liberty, to come between them 
to weed them, obſerving to keep each ſort b 

themſelves. All kind of Nuts, Cc. may be ſet 
in the ſame manner: And for Stocks raiſed from 
the Seeds of Kernels, of Apples, Pears, or Crabs, 
ſome propoſe this Method; which is, After having 
made any Cyder, Verjuice, or Perry, to take th: 
Muſt, which is the Subſtance of the Fruit after 
the Juice is preſſed out, and the ſame Day, or nen 
after, before it heats, have the Seeds ſifted out of 
it with a Riddle, on a clean Floor or Cloth, which 
ſow as ſoon as may be upon Beds of fine Earth 
very thick, for ſome being bruiſed 1n the grinding 
or pounding, and others not being ripe, many 
will never come up; upon them ſift fine Mold a 
bout two Fingers thick, laying White-thorns ot 
Fmze on them till the Ground is ſettled, to pre- 
vent the Birds or Fowls from ſcraping of them 
ap; and to keep them warm in the Winter, lay 
ſome Fern or Straw on them, which you muſt be 
ſure to remove in Spring before the Seeds begin 
to ſhoot, which is commonly in May, and like- 
wiſe to keep them well weeded; and if the Sum 
mer happen to be dry, they may be ſometimes 
watered, Be careful ikewiſe to ſet Traps for the 
Moles and Mice, which are very greedy of them, 
or you may, as ſome ſay, poiſon the Mice with 
pounded Glaſs mixed with Butter and Oatmeal, 
and caſt in bits upon the Beds. 

But the beſt Stocks to graft on are thoſe that 
are raiſed of the Kernels of Wildings and Crabs of 
the moſt thriving Trees, tho' in Herefordſhire they 
reckon the Geunet-Aſcyl, or Cydoddine Stock (as _ 

* cal 


call it) to be the beſt Stock to preſerve the Guſt 
of any delicate Apple, it being obſervable that 
the Vildiſtock enlivens the dull Apple and the 
Gennet-Moyl ſweetens and improves the over-tart 
Apple, but that the Tree doth not laſt ſo long as 
fora ted on a Crab- ſtock; for tho? the Fruit doth 
always take after the Graft, yet it is ſomething 
altered by the Stock, either for the better or 
worle. 2 

To be furniſhed with ſuch variety of Stocks as 
is neceſſary for the ſeveral ſorts of Fruit-trees that 
you are to raiſe, the Seminary ought to be filled 
with ſach as are raiſed of Peach- ſtones, Plumb- 
ſtones, Cherry-ſtones, Quince-ſtocks, E7c. or of 
ſuch as are raiſed of Suckers from the ſame, which 
are as good according to what each ſort of Tree 
— of which 1 ſhall give an Account here- 
after. 


great quantity of Quince-ſtocks for your Nurſe 
15 to cut down an old Quince-tree in March with: 
in two inches of the Ground, which will canſe a 
multitude of Suckers to riſe from the Roots, which 
when grown halt a Yard high, cover them a foot 
thick with good Earth, which in dry times muſt 
be watered ; and as ſoon as they have put forth 
Roots in Winter, remove them into the Nurſery ; 
where, in à Year or two, they will be ready to 
graft with Pears. 

Plumb-ſtocks and Cherry- ſtocks may alſo be Plumb 
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but rhe beſt and moſt expeditious way to raiſe a guince 
Stocks. 
2 


= 


raiſed from Suckers as well as from Stones, only Steckt. 


you muſt have a regard to the kinds from whence 
they proceed, becauſe of the forts you graft or 


inoculate on. 
Pear- ſtocks may alſo be raiſed of Suckers, and Pear 


tranſplanted like the former; but thoſe that are Srocks. 
raiſed of Seeds or Stones are eſtcemed much better 


than thoſg raiſed from Suckers or Roots. 
| | Theſes 
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Theſe Stocks when they are two Years old, or 
one Year according to ſome, are beſt to be remo- 
ved into the Nurſery tho they are never ſo ſmal] 
provided they make but large Shoots; where, at- 
ter they come to make ſtrong Shoots, they may 
be grafted, inoculated, Cc. according to their 
Nature and the Uſe you deſign them tor, obſer. 
ving to cut off the down-right Roots and the Tops 
and fide Branches of the Plants, leaving of them 
about a foot above the Ground, and letting nei- 
ther the Roots be too long nor ſet too deep, be- 
cauſe hey will be removed afterwards with the 
more eaſe : and it is neceſſary to remove Seed- 
Plants often as well as — 2 becauſe by 
that means they get good Roots, which other- 
wiſe they thruſt down only with one ſingle Root. 
And oblerve to ſet the biggelt and leaſt by them 
ſelves in different places. 

Fruit-trees being of ſeveral kinds, and raiſed 
and increaſed ſeveral ways, as by grafting, inocu- 
lating, or budding, ſome by Seed or Nuts, and o- 
thers by Layers, Cuttings, Suckers, Slips, &c. ac- 
cording to the nature of them; and you having 
furniſhed your ſelf with ſeveral forts of Stocks 
for theſe purpoſes: I ſhall in the next place endea- 
vour to ſhew the Manner of uſing them, and the 
particular Ways and Methods uſed for the raiſing 


of each ſeveral ſort of Trees, and firſt begin with 


Crafting, 


Of Grafting of Trees. 


Chooſe your Grafts from a good bearing Branch, 
and from an old Tree rather than a young one, 
and covert not one that is too ſlender, leſt the Sun 
and Wind dry it too much, and caule it to wither. 
The beſt Cions are reckoned ſuch as are of the laſt 
Year's Wood and that have ſome of the former 
Year's Wood ta them, which is ſtronger to put 
| Into 
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into the Stock than the laſt Year's Wood, and is 
reckoned ro advance the bearing of the Graft , 
but a Graft only of the laſt Year's Shoot will do 
very well; tho' in Herefordſhire they commonly 
chuſe a large Graft: however, thoſe Cions are e- 
ſeemed the beſt whoſe Buds are not far aſunder, 
which uſually determines the of the Grafy. 
And as the Stock is more or lets thriving, and 
is capable of yielding of more or leſs Sap, ſo let 
the Graft have more Buds; but ordinarily three 
or four are ſufficient. 
| And tho' you may graft and inoculate at moſt 
times of the Year, either by beginning early in 
the Autumn, or by budding in the Summer; yet 
the — for 3 are — 1 of 
January and February, ior Cherries, Fears, 
and forward Fruits, and March for Apples. Mild 
_— is beſt, and moſt propitious for this 
Wor 


Yet obſerve; that a Graft ſome time before cut, 
and ſtuck in the Ground, and then grafted at the 
riſing of the Sap, takes better than thoſe that are 


zratted ſo ſoon as cut. ; | 
As to the Succeſs of Grafting, the main pojnt 
is to join the inſide of the Bark of the Cion and 
the inſide of the Bark of the Stock together, that 
ſo the Sap that runs between the Bark and the 
Wood may be communicated from the one to the 
other, eſpecially towards the bottom of the Cion. 
Chooſe the ftraiteſt and ſmootheſt part of the 
Stock for the place where you intend to graft, but 
if the Stock be all knotty or crooked” ( which ſome 
eſteem no Impediment ) .reQifie it with the fitteſt 
poſture of *the Graft you can; and if your Stock 
be ſmall, graft it about ſix inches above the 
Ground; but if it 1s large, and where Cattel come, 
it is beſt to place it above their reach: in which 
way of Grafting there is a great ä to 
ome 
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Tome ſort of Apples, in that it cauſes them to pax 
take more of the Sap of the Crab, which male 
the Fruit of a ſharp brisk Taſte, and much hel 
ſweet Apples, and is a particular Advantage u 
Golden Pippins, tho” for young Trees for Standari 
its not 1o practicable, becauſe Trees ſo graftel 
cannot be ſo well removed: but if your Stock he 
removed, it ſhould ſtand at leaſt three Years be 
fore *tis grafted, except it makes very large Shoot 
the ſecond Year. 7 

Graft your Cions on the South-weſt fide of th; 
Stock, becauſe that is the moſt boiſterous Wind in 
Summer; by which means the Wind will blow i 


to the Stock and not from it, which way of the 


Graft will beſt bear the Force of it : but as to this 
point, the Shelter that the Grafts have in their 
ſtanding is chiefly to be regarded. 

Be careful that the Rain get not into the Cleft 
of your young grafted Stocks, bur keep them clay- 
ed till the Bark is grown over them, and leave not 
the Grafts above tour or five inches in length 4 
bove the Stock, becauſe its being long occaſions 
its drawing more feebly, and expoſes it more to 
the ſhocks of the Wind and the Hurt of the Bird; 

Only the Genet-Moyl is commonly 5 
by cutting off the Branch a little below a Bur- xnot, 
and ſetting of it without any more Ceremony; 
but if they are grafted firſt as they grow on the 
Tree, and when they have covered the Head are 
cut off below the Bur and ſet, it is much the bell 


way: only in the Separation you ſhould cut 2 


provided with a good ſtrong Knife, with à thick 


little below the Bur, and peel off or prick the Bark 
almoſt ro the Knot. Ane thus if the Branch have 
more Knots than one, you may graft and cut of 
yearly till within half a foot of the Stem, which 
you may graft likewiſe, and fo let it ſtand. 

Joo perform this Work well, it is neceſſary to be 


Back, 
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Back, to cleave the Stocks with; a' neat ſmall 
Dar Hand- ſaw, to cut off the Head of the large Stocks; 
aka. little Mallet and a grafting Chiſel, and a ſhar 
eln pen · knife to cut the Grafts. You muſt likewiſe 
u bave a ſtock of Clay well mixed with Horſe dung 
75 to prevent its Freezing, and with Tanners hair 
wy prevent its cracking, Baſs Strings or Woollen 
earn to tie the Grafts with, and a ſmall Hand- 
bs basket to carry them in, with ſuch other Inſtru- 
dog ments and Materials as you judge neceſſary accor- 

ding to the way and manner of gratting that you 
tl deſign to uſe, which is performed ſeveral ways, as, 


5 for the middle - ſiʒzed Stocks: the way of doing of 
"WM which is, firſt to ſaw off the Head of the Stock 
ein a ſmooth place, and for Wall-trees or Dwarf- 
Aas to graft within four fingers of the Ground, 
for tall Standards higher, as you think convenient, 
7 WH or your Stocks will give way to do. Pare away with 
a your Knife the roughneſs the Saw bath left on the 


Head of the Stock, and cleave the Head a little on, 
one ſide of the Pith, and put therein your graft- 
ing Chiſel or a Wedge to keep the Cleft open, 
which cut ſmooth with your ſharp Knife that the 
top may be level and even except on one ide, 
which muſt be cut a little ſloping; then cut the 
Graft on both ſides ſinooth and even from ſome. 
Knot or Bud in form of a Wedge ſutable to the 
Cleft, with a ſmall Shoulder on each fide ; which 
Graft ſo cut, place exactly in the Cleft, ſo as that 
the imvard Bark of the Cion may join to the in- 
ward part of the Bark or Rind of the Stock cloſely, 
wherein lies the principal {kill and care of t 
(rafter to do if he expects an anſwerable ſucceſs of 
his Labour, as was ſaid before: then draw out 
, your grafting Chiſel or Wedge; but if the Stock 
„ Puch hard, left it mould endanger the dividing 
Of 


Furſt, By grafting in the Cleft, which is the c 
moſt known and ancient way, and the moſt. uſed grafting + 
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of the Rind of the Graft from the Wood, to th 
utter ſpoiling of it, let the inner fide of the Grah 
that is within the Wood of the Stock be left th, 
thicker, that ſo the woody part of the Graft my 
bear the ſtreſs or rather leave a ſmall Wedge i 
the Stock to keep it from pinching the Graft to 
hard, and then you may leave the outſide of th 
Graft a little thicker, eſpecially in ſmaller Stock, 
Cover the Head of the Stock with the temper 
Clay, or with ſoft Wax, to preſerve it not only 
from the extremity of the cold and drying Wind 
but principally from Wet. 

The ſecond way of grafting, and much like un. 
to the former, is grafting in the Rind or. Bark d 
the greater Stocks, and differs only in this, that 
where you cleave the Stock and faſten the Grafy 
within the Cleft in the other way, here you with 
a ſmall Wedge of a flat half-round form, cut t 
pering to a thin point, made of Ivory or Box 6 
other hard W you only force the Wedge in 
between the Rind and the Stock till you har: 
made a Paſſage wide enough for the Graft ; after 
the Head thereof is ſawn off, and the Roughneſs 
pared away, then you are to take the Graft, and 
at the ſhoulder or groſs part of it cut it round 
with your ſmall Grafting-knife, and take off the 
Rind wholly downwards, preſerving as much of 
the outward Rind as you can; then cut the Wood 
of the Graft about an Inch long, and take away 
half thereof to the Pith, and the other half rape 
away like to the form of the Wedge, and ſet it in 
the place you made with your Wedge between 
the Bark and the Stock, that the ſhouldering of 
the Graft may join cloſely to the Wood and Rind 
of the Stock, and then with Clay and Horſe-dung 
cover it as you do the other. 

This way is with moſt 3 to be uſed 
when the Stock is too big to be cleft, and me 

one 
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the Bark is thick. Here you» may ſet in many 
Grafts in the ſame Stock with good ſucceſs ; and 
the more you put in, the ſooner-the Bark wall co- 


ver the Wound. + | = | 
The third way of Grafting that is made uſe of Whip 


is to be performed ſomewhat later than the other, ting 


and is to be done two ways: firſt, By cutting off 
the Head of the Stock, and ſmoothing of it, as in 
Cleft-grafting; then cut the Graft from a Knot or 
Bud on one 1ide ſloping, about an inch and a half 
long, with a ſhoulder, but not deep, that it may 
reſt on the - br the Stock: the Graft muſt be 
cut from the ſhouldering ſmooth and even, ſloap- 
ing by degrees that the lower end be thin; place 
the ſhoulder on the head of the Stock, and mark 
the length of the cut part of the Graft, and with 
your Knife cut away ſo much of the Stock as the 
Graft did cover (but not any of the Wood of the 
Stock ) place both together, that the cut parts of 
both may join, and the Saps unite the one in the 
other ; and bind them cloſe together, and defend 
them from the Rain with tempered Clay or Wax, 
- aq { Whip wealiing ia) thera the 
other way 0 ring is, where 
Grafts and Stocks are of one equal ſize: The Stock 
muſt be cut ſloping upwards from one 1ide-to the 
other, and the Graft after the ſame manner from 
the ſhoulder downwards, that the Graft may ex- 
_ Join with the Stock in every part, and fo 
bind, and clay or wax them, as before. 

Theſe ways of Whip-grafting ( eſpecially the 
firſt) are accounted the beſt; firſt, becauſe. you 
need not wait the growing of your Stocks, for 
Clett-graftin uires greater Stocks than Whip- 
grafting doth — this way injureth leſs 
the Stock and Graft than the other: thirdly, the 
Wound is ſooner healed, and upon that account 
better defended from the nipping of the Weather, 
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which the cleft Stock is incident unto : fourthly, 
this way is more facile both to be learned and 
performed. 2 1 
The fourth way of Grafting is by Approach or 
Ablactation: and this is performed later than the 
former ways; to wit, about the Month of April 


according to the Forwardneſs of the Spring. It\ 


to be done where the Stock you intend to graft 
on and the Tree from which you take your Graft 


. «ſtand ſo near together that they may be joined: 


fore. 


upon which account it is commonly practiſed up- 
on Orange and Limon Trees, and other rare Plants 
that are preſerved in Caſes, and may upon that 
account 2 joined with the more facility. Take 
the Sprig or Branch you intend to graft, and pare 
away about three inches in length of the Rind and 
Wood near unto the very Pith; cut alſo the Stock 
or Branch on which you intend to graft the ſame 
after the ſame manner, that they may evenly join 
each to other, and that the Saps may meet; and 
ſo bind and cover them with Clay or Wax, as be 


As ſoon as you find the Graft and Stock to u- 
nite, and to be incorporated together, cut off the 
Head of the Stock ( hitherto left on) four inches 
above the binding, and in March following the re- 
maining Stub alſo, and the Cion or Gratt under 
neath, and cloſe to the grafted place, that it may 
ſubſiſt by the Stock only. 

Some ule to cut off the Head of the Stock at 
firſt, and, then to join the Cion thereunto after 
the manner of Crider grafting, differing only in 
not ſevering the Cion from its Stock. Both ways 
are good, but the firſt moſt ſucceſsful. This marr 
ner of Grafting is principally uſed for ſuch Plants 
as are not apt to take any other way ; as, for 
Oranges, Limons, Pomegranates, Vines, Jeſſi 
mines, Althza Frutex, and ſuch like. By thus 

: way 
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may Attempts be made to graft Trees of 
ruit-bearing 
Trees on thoſe: that bear not, and Flower-trees on 
Fruit - trees, and ſuch like. > 6 

_ Theſe are the moſt uſual ways of Grafting; 
ſome others there are, but they differ very little 
from the former; and where they differ it's ra- 
ther for the worſe, and therefore not worthy the 
mentioning. eiu t wig | 1 
Thoſe Grafts that are bound you muſt obſerve 
to unbind towards Midſummer, leſt the Band in- 
jure them. _ ns 
Where their Heads are ſo great that they are 
ſubject to tlie Violence of the Winds, it's good 
to preſerve: them) by tying a Stick to the Stock 
which may extend to the top of the Graft, to 
which you may bind the Graft the firſt Lear: 
the beſt thriving Grafts are moſt in danger; after: 
wards they rarely ſaffer by the Winds. 
Graſts are alſo ſubject to he injured by Birds 
which may be prevented by binding ſome 
Buſhes about the tops of the Stocks. 


There is another way of Grafting that hath not Ree 
been ſo long in uſe as the former, which is, to take ging. 


a Graft or 'Sprig of the Tree you deſign to propa- 
gate, and 4 final piece of che Root of another 
Tree of the {ame kind or very near it, and Whip- 
graft them together; and binding of them well, 
you may plant this Tree where you have a mind 
it ſhall ſtand, or in a Nurſery, which piece of Root 
will. draw Sap and feed the Graft, as doth the 
Stock the other wa. 4 © 
Only you muſt obſerve to unite the two B 
ends of the Graft and Root, and that the Rind of 

the Root join to the Rind of the Graft. 
By this means the Roots of one Crab-ſtock or Ap- 
ple · ſtock will ſerve for 20 ot 30 Apple-gratts, and 
in like manner of a a * Merry Stock, ſor 
| 28 
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as many Cherry · grafts, and ſo oi Pears, 


e drt.of Huabandey N or 
1 


Thus may you alſo raiſe a N 


trees inſtead of Stocks, EA an} | hes 


while they are too ſmall to 
This is alſo the beſt way — 27 tender Tire 


Sa etty adorn grefiing ix che-Btack; 1 


cauſe this way they are not expoſed to, the Inj 


Ties of the Sun, Wind and Rain. 


It is alſo probable, that Fruits may be mals 
rated by grafting them on Roots of a different 
kind, becauſe they. are more apt to take this way 
than any other. * 

The rees thus grafted are reckoned bel hea 
ſooner and to be more dwarted than any o 
ther, becauſe part of the very Graft is within the 
Ground, which taken off from a. bearing 


Sprig or Branch will 1 


Roots being more plentiful chan Stocks, and 


ently recompence your pains. » - *% 


caſe he Root be able to maintain it. 
The only Objection againſt this way is this 


that the y Trees grou ſlowly at the firſt, 
— ned by 


which is the ſinallnds of the Root 
that feeds the Graft, For in all Trees the Head 
muſt attend the increaſe of the Roots, from whence 
it hath its Nouriſhment. © 

Nevertheleſs this Work is eaſily performed, 


be done in great in a Iltle time within 


doors, and p very eafily with a flendey 
Dibble in your Nurſery, and will in time fuer 


But for the encou of thoſe that defr 
to be furniſhed with good Fruit and good Bear- 
ers, Graſts may be carried with a little care either 
by Sea or and will keep good from Odober 
to March, provided they 1 
kept moiſt, tho: Without any — to them, 


e 4 ſo as that I my ſelf 


ſome Pear Grafts which 3 
t 


LE . 3 * 


e 
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ſent from Faris, only if you find them any thing 
dry, lay them as ſoon as you receive them, in Wa- 
ter twenty four hours, and afterwards 1n moiſt 
Earth, or you may ſtick the larger ends of them 
in Clay, g a Rag about them to keep it from 
falling off, and to wrap the other end in Hay or 
Straw Bands, which will ſecure them from the 
Wind and Bruifes, and is a good way for tranſ- 


porting of them. ay" 
Of Inoculation. 


Hoculation is by ſome preferred before any of 
the ways of Grafting betore treated of, and dif- 
fers from the other ways, in that it is performed 
when the Sap is at the tulteſt in Summer, and the 
other ſort of grafting are before the Sap aſcends, 
or at leaſt any great quantity. Alſo by this way 
of inoculating may ſeveral ſorts of Fruits and 
Trees be propagated and meliorated, which b 
grafti cannot be done, as the e Buch 
and Nectar ins, which rarely thrive any other way, 
becauſe few Stocks can feed the Graft with Sa 
ſo early in the Spring as the Graft requires, which 
makes it fruſtrate your expectation; but being 
nghtly inoculated in the fulneſs of the Sap rarely 


Tube Stocks on which you are to inoculat# are to 
be of the ſame kind as before directed to gratt on. 
The time for this Work is uſually from AMidſam- 


ner to the middle of Fuly, when the Sap is moſt in 


the Stock. Some Trees in ſome places and in 
ſome Years you may inoculate from Mid-May to 
Mid-Awguſts as to the tune of the Day, it is beſt 
in the Evening of a fair Day, in a dry ſeaſon, 
for Rain falling on the Buds before they have ta- 
ken will deſtroy moſt of them. 

Fe L12 | The 
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The Buds you intend to inoculate ſhould neither 
be too young or tender, nor yet too old, but youn 
ones are belt; the Apricock Buds are ready ſooneſt 
they muſt be taken from ſtrong and well-grown 
Shoots of the ſame Year, and from the ſtrongeſt 


and biggeſt end of the ſame Shoots. + 


If Buds be not at hand the Stalks containing 
them may be carried many Miles and kept 2 or 3 
Days, being wrap'd in freſh and moiſt Leaves 
and Graſs to ep them cool : If you think they are 


a little withered, lay the Stalks in cold Water two 
or three hours, and that, if any thing, will re 


vive them and make them come clean off the 
Branches. | 


Having your Buds and Inftruments ready for 
your work, viz. a ſhazp pointed Knife or Penknife, 
a Quill cut half way and made ſharp and ſmooth 
at the end, to divide the Bud and Rind from the 
Stalk, Woollen-Yarn, Baſs-matt, or ſuch like, to 
bind them withall, then on fome ſmooth part of 
the Stock, either near or farther from the Ground, 
according as you intend it, either for a Dwarf 
Tree, or for the Wall, or a Standard, cut the 
Rind of the Stock overthwart, and from the mid- 
dle thereof gently ſlit the Bark or Rind about an 
Inch long, in form of a T, not wounding of the 
Stock; then nimbly prepare the Bud by cutting 
off the Leaf and leaving of the Bark about half an 
Inch above and below the Bud, and ſharpen that 
end of the Bark below the Bud like a Shield or 
Eſcutcheon, that it may the more eaſily go down 
and unite between the Bark and the Stock, then 
with your Quill take off the Bark and Bud der- 
trouſſy, that you leave not the Root behind; for 
if you ſee a hole under the Bud on the inſide, the 
Root is left behind, therefore caft it away and 
prepare another ; when your Bud is ready, raiſe 
the Bark of the Stock on each 1ide of the = (pre- 

1 erving 
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ſerving as carefully' as you can the inner thin 
Rind of the Stock) put in with care the Shield or 
Bud between the Bark and Stock, thruſting it 
down until the top join to the croſs cut, then bind 
it cloſe with Yarn, Cc. but not on the Bud it 


ſelt. 
There is another way of Inoculation more rea- 


dy than this, and more ſucceſsful, and differs 


om the former only in that the Bark is ſlit up- 
wards from the croſs cut and the Shield -or Bud 
put upwards, leaving the lower end longer than 
may ſerve; and when it is in its place, cut off 
that which is ſuperfluous, and joyn the Bark of 
the Bud to the Bark of the Stock, and bind it as 
before, which ſooner and more ſucceſsfully takes 
than the other. 

You may alſo cut the edges of the Bark about 
the Bud ſquare, and bind it faſt, and it will ſuc- 
_ well; which is the readier way and more 

ile. 

About three Weeks or a Month's time after 
your Inoculation you may unbind the Buds, leaft 
the binding injure the Bud and Stock, 

When you unbind them you may diſcern which 
are good and have taken and which not, in that 
the good will appear verdent and well coloured, 
and the other dead and withered. 


In March following cut off the Stock three 


Fingers above the Bud, and the next year cut it 
cloſe, that the Bud may cover the Stock as Grafts 
uſually do. 


Of the Ways and Methods uſed for the rai. 


fing of Fruit Trees. 


Having already ſhewed how to furniſh your 
deminary with Stocks, _ the method of Graft · 


13 ing, 
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after, I ſhall omit the doi 
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10g, e c. of them: I ſhall in the next 
place conſider the ſeveral ſorts of Fruit- Trees and 
what ways and Methods are the beſt and moſt 
prone tor the propagation of each of them; and 
firſt begin with the Apple, as what deſerves the 
preheminence, both upon the account of its uni- 
verſality and uſefulneſs, being both Meat and 
Drink and what may be had at all times of the 
Year, of which there is great variety and for ſe- 
veral uſes; but as Apples and Pears and other ſorts 
of Fruit are of ſeveral kinds, and that I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention a great number of them here- 
of it at preſent, ex- 
and Pears proper for 


cept only tome peculiar A 
Cyder and Perry. 


lieh bow Apples are commonly raiſed by grafting upon 


raiſed, 


the Crab, that being eſteemed the beſt and hardi- 


eſt Stock for them, and the leaſt ſubject to the 


Canker z they take beſt when grafted in the Cleft 


or Bark, except the Gennet 22 which hee 
re, and the Cod: 


of Burrs, as I have mentio 0 


lin, which may be raiſed of Suckers or Slips, tho 
indeed moſt of our beſt Fruit have been produced 


tit, and are more woody than the grafted Fruit, 


from the Kernel, being a kind of Wilding, as the 
Redftreak, the Golden Pippin, &c. are reported 
to be; but it being very rare that any can be raif- 
ed this way, moſt Kernels producing Fruit of 2 
wild auſtere ſharp taft, tending rather to the wild. 
neſs of the Stock on which the Tree was grafted 
than that of the Graft; although many of them 
may ſeem fair yet they want that briskneſs of Spi- 


being al ſo much longer before they bear, and are 
more unfruitful; for the often grafting of Trees 
upon the ſame kind, is eſteemed a meliorating of 
them, which hath occaſion'd many to endeavout 
the raiſing of new kinds of Apples and other Fruits 
by grafting of them upon different Stocks, which 


way 
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way I think deferves 1 t; but if at 
ſhould attain to of Graft of this kind, 
think it would be convenient at the ſecond, or at 
fartheſt, at the third Year's growth, to graft it 
upon à Stock of a more natural kind to it, for Na- 
ture delights more in an advance than going back- 
wards. By a failure in this point I ſeveral 
Grafts that I believe would have been of advan- 
tage had I been aware of the fadden Blaſt that 
took them the third Year. And I cannot but think 
Experiments of this kind more likely to ſucceed - 
by trying a ay or an incipid Fruit upon a pun» 
2 ap than the Ele — for the 
gaining of a new Species 0 s, tho tis rare 
to have them take, yet I think the doing of it b 
Seeds and Kernels the moſt likely Way, becauſe 
many have been procured that way, I having ob- 
tained four ſeveral ſorts of this kind my felt. 

Next unto Apples I think Pears may come in the Pears, how 
ſecond place, and would be much more uſeful . 
than they are were ſuch care taken to improve the 
Juice of them as might be, and in one thing they - 
are to be preferr d, in that they will proſper in 
cold, moiſt, hungry, ſtony and gravelly Land, 
where will not bear ſo well; they are beſt 
grafted the ſame way as the Apple, and upon the 
wild Peay-ftock raiſed of their Kernels for Stan- 
dards, but for Dwarf or Wall-Irees the Qxince- 
fock is eſteemed the beſt, but then they ſhould be 
planted in moiſt Ground; they will grow likewiſe 
when grafted on the ¶ hite-· Thorn, but not ſo well 
on the former; they may likewiſe be budded 
on their own kind, | PEE 

Cherries are a fine Summer Fruit, and are of ſe. G#mie, | 
veral ſorts; they do beſt grafted on the Black Cherry *”” aijed; 
Stock or the _— Stock, which may be raiſed in 

eat quantities from Cherry-flones, Suckers alſo 

om the Roots of * id or Red Cherry will do 

| 4 


well, 
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well, they are commonly grafted about a Yard 
from the Ground by whip-grafting ; they may 
22 be budded or inoculated on their own 

Plum, bow Plums are of ſeveral ſorts and commonly cleft 
reiſed. grafted on any Stocks of their own kind except 
the Damaſon, but one of the - beſt ſorts to _ 
them on is the Pear Plum, tho' I have often found 
them to prove well raiſed only from the Stones 
eſpecially Damaſons. 71 r 26600 
Medlarr: © Medlars may be cleft» or Stock · grafted on the 
x4} wy Thorn, but prove beſt, on the Pear or Quina 
| Oc x. 51 ö 
Filler, Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the common 
Nut and Serviſes on their own kind, or propags 
ted by Suckers, Layers or Seeds. ur a 
Quinces, QNuinces may be cleft · grafted on their own kind, 
bow raiſed. or raiſed of Slips or Layer, and of Cuttings; they 
delight in a moiſt Soil. : F 
Aprizcls, Apricocks are uſually inoculated in Plum-fock 
bew raiſed. raiſed either from Suckers that have not been graft 
ed before or Stones; thoſe of the white Pear lm 
re eſteemed the beſt, and thoſeof any other great 
bite or Red Plum that hath large Leaves and 
Shoots are very good for the budding of Apricock 
or Peaches: I have known ſore, both Apricocks and 
Peaches, bear very well that were only raiſed of 
Stones, but their Roots are reckoned very ſpungy 
and ſo not apt to continue long. Apricocks do well 
alſo in Standards, 1 10 
Prachey. | Praches are of ſeveral ſorts, and are raiſed the 


jane way with Apricocks, and delight in the ſame 


il. | 

Malerin. Neforines delight in the ſame Soil as Apricock 

| and Peaches, they are raiſed by Inoculation, the 
beſt Stock for which is that raiſed of the Peach 
Store. a 0 4 
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the Way of Improving of Laud. 521 
- Figs are of ſeveral ſorts, they are multiply d of Fige. 
Suckers, and delight in a warm moiſt Soil. 

Orange and Limon Trees are raiſed by ſowing Oranges & 
their Pepins or Seeds in Boxes, and when they ate Limo. 
two years old tranſplant them inCaſes, every one | 
in a Caſe by it ſelf filled with rich Melon-bed | 
Mould mingled with Loam, refined and matured 
by one Winter Seaſon; and when they can well 
upport it, you may either inoculate or graft them 
by approach in the Spring of the Year. Be dili- 
gent to ſecure them from Cold, and commit them 
early to their ſhelter, where they may intirely be 
preſerved from the Froſt ; you may give them a 
gentle Stow, and attemper the Air with a Fire of 
Charcoal _— the extream rigour of the Winter 
_ you ſuſpett the Froſt has at all invaded 
But ſo ſoon as the Spring appears and the Froſts 
are intirely paft, you may acquaint them with the 
Air by degrees, beginning firſt to open the Doors 
of the Conſervatory in the heat of the Day and 
ſhutting them again at Night, and fo by little and 
little you may ſer open the Windows and ſhut 
them again in the Evening till all danger is paſt, 
and then you may bring them forth and expoſe 
— boldly to the Air during all the Summer fol- 

e . 

As Theſe Trees grow big may change and 
enlarge their Caſes, but be ſure to take them out 
Earth and all, raſing the ſtringy and fibrous Roots 
2 little with a Knife before you replace them, ſup- 
plying what their new Caſes may want with t 
tore deſcribed Mould. Some when they alter their 
; WH Cafes denude them of all the Earth, conceiving it 
» Wl exhauſted and inſipid, but it is to the extream pre- 
dice of the Tree, and doth ſet it ſo far back that 
a year or two will hardly recover it. 


| You 
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Tou may gather the Flowers every Day to pre. 
vent their — into Fruit (bring 10 luxu 
ous) or their — ng, it will theretore Wh 
that you ſpare ſome of the faireſt and beſt placed 
for Fruit, and of them as many as you Conceive 
the Tree can well-nourith. 

I be Spiders do extreamly affect to ſpread their 
Toiles among the Branches and Leaves of this 
Tree, — the Flies ſo much frequent theit 
Flowers and Leaves, which attract them with 
their Redolency and juice; and to remedy thiz 
uſe ſuch a Broth as is made to cleanſe Picture 
withall from Duſt, but treat them — 

— Hartlib condemms us much for 

tion of Almond Trees, which ( 

bot very well and beareth good Tut —_ 
——— = : 
ther's rd ; w large and upright pry 
needs not the help of a > Wall. 

ſome ſweet, the — 2 little bitter; the T the Tree i 1s 
chiefly received for the Beauty of its Flowers, 
which being early, and of a fair pale reddiſh Co 
lour, make a fine ſhew in a Garden. 

They are raiſed by ſetting of the Nut in the 
Shell in the Month of Offober. | 


of Dwarf, Wall and Standard 7. rees; 


Your Trees being grafted or june on 

per Stocks, the next x thi — d, is which 
2 to be for Dwarfs, Walls and Standards, that a 
proper method . about each ſort, the 
ordering of which confiſts moſtly in the pruning 
of them : Dwarf Trees muſt be ſo a to make 
them hollow and to branch low into as many 
Branches as you can: The ſame care muſt be ta- 


ken of them BY are to plant Walls, only as the 
one 
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ne are to grow round, the others are 'as- much. as 
ou can to be made to grow flat, that they may 
read the better on the Wall; but for the Stau- 
ids, as ſoon as you can, you are to reduce them 
o one * ow » when it 22 . in- 
ended height you deſire, you mult cut the top oſ 
it to —E to head at that place, always. = - 
lering the ſtrength of the 7. which if it have 
firength enough you may prune it clear up: but 
if weak, leave according to its ſtrength more or 
leſs Branches to grow out of the ſides and check 
he Sap which ſtrengthens the Body ; and fo will 
the pruning of the Head when once the Body is of 
a good ſtrength; by which means being provided 
with all ſorts of Trees, it will in the next place 
be convenient to conſider the Methods to be uſed 
for the Planting of them out, in doing of which it 
will be to know, firſt, how to order the 
_ and ſecondly, how to tranſplant the 
rees- ; 


of the mauner of cultivating Ground for an 


Orchard. 


The natural Soil of an Orchard is more to be 
regarded than that of a Garden, becauſe the Gar- 
den Product rooteth but ſhallow and fo may eaſi - 
ly be manured to the that is required for 
Garden Commodities, but Fruit Trees growing large 
and rooting deep, ought to have adeep and rich 
Soil where your conveniency will allow of it. 

And if the Land that you intend to plant be a 
Turf or Green-ſward, you will do well to plow it 
two years before you ſet the Trees in it, to make 
it mellow and looſe, and the deeper you plow it 
the better, becauſe the Trees will have the better 
opportunity to root; and if you lay Dung or Ma- 
1 nure 
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nure on it the plowing will mix it the better with 
the natural Soil, and it will be much the better 
to dig if you deſign to ſet Beans, Peaſe or other 
Commodities with your Trees, which is the beſt 
way of advancing the Growth of your Trees; and 
if you would have your Trees to thrive, you muſt 
take care that your Trees be not too near together 

and that no ſort of Plants be near them, which 
may deprive them of their Nouriſhment, or any 
way hinder thoſe refreſnings and helps that they 

might otherwiſe receive by the Rain or Dew. 
ake care to keep the Earth about your Trees 
always light and clean, and often cultivated, fo ag 
to mend and clean it as often as it requires. 
Earth that is hot and dry muſt be dug or til. 
led in Summertime, either a little before or whilſt 
it rains, or ſoon after; at which time you can nei- 
ther till it too often nor too deep, becauſe the do- 
ing of it in hot weather will kill ſuch Herbs or 

Flowers as grow in it, except they are watered ; 
but cold ſtrong and moiſt Earth is beſt to be tilled 
in dry Weather, only there are ſome Grounds that 

will not work till Rain comes. 

The frequent ſtirring of the Earth prevents its 
goodneſs from being waſted by the growth and 
nouriſhment of ill Plants, but ſuch ſtirrings are 
not enough vvithout pulling of the Weeds up; for 
ill Weeds that uſually grow in Summer and Au- 
tumn multiply vvithout end if they are ſuffered 
to run to ſeed, but at the time that the Trees bloſ- 
ſom and the Vines ſhoot the Earth is not to be 
meddled with. | 

To dry Earth a large Culture or Tillage may be 
allowed the beginning of Winter, and the like, as 
ſoon as it is paſt, that the Snow and Rain of the 
Winter and Spring may eaſily ſink into the Earth; 
but to ſtrong and moiſt Earth a ſinall Tillage in 
| Ofdober only, to remove the Weeds is beſt, and to 

| give 
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give a large tillage in Spring when the greateſt 
Rains are over. u Win:; ETESY nete 
But if your 2 ra _—_— ys or 
Ground, ea vour e Delp © ſome Gut · 
— to carry off all the Water that falls in haſty 
Showers to thoſe: places that are manured, that 
none of it may be unprofitably waſted in the Walks 
or Allies; but if your Soil is ſtrong and fat, drain 
it off from the Orchard as much as you can. And 
if your Land lie flat, that Wet is apt to ſtand up- 
on it, or at 'tis a ſhallow Soil, you may ſome- 


thing help it in plowing, by gathering of the 

| Lan always up in and near thy lace mens you 
intend the rows of Trees ſhall afterwards ſtand; 
which will make the Soil deep where they are to 
ow and draw off the, Moiſture, , as was ſaid be - 
I C5 p ; Ko; Meal CEE aw N 
Rain- Water ſinks not ſa deep into Land as Snow, 

and therefore in moiſt: Land it is a good way to 
remove the Snow as much as you can from about 
your Trees. „ n Ai 69g . 
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I have alread given ſeveral Directions for the 


Tranſplanting of Foreſ Trees which will ſerve. for 
Fruit Trees alſo, and therefore what I ſhall conſi- 
der about Fruit Trees at preſent is the d iſtance 


they are to be planted at, and what may tend to 


the making of them the more fruitſul; the ſeldom 


bearing of Fruit being one of the gieateſt di ſcou- 
ragements that attends Plan ting 

As for Standards of Apples or Pears I am not for 
planting of them nearer than forty Foot; 1which 
diſtance, if any one think too far for an Orchard, 
and that by the thriving of their Trees (eſpecally 
while: they are young ) that they ſhall ſuſtain loſs, 
ſhould rather ad viſe them to plant Cherry Trees, 


(Kalins, 


ready at, 1s, to 
in Rows from Eaſt to Weſt. 
_ N Foot one n and let al 
the Trees, by pruning of to 

like a Fan, or to ſpread in the — 
they were to gow againſt a Wall, Kane tha 
the Stem muſt be taller : This I think will prevent 
the prejudice that the dropping of Trees will do 
to the Graſs, and will the Land from but 
ing and improve it by the falling of the Leave, 
and will alio cauſe the Fruit to ripen much bet 
ter than if they grew in the common form; d 
which laſt Particular I have had the ience of 


two or three Trees that E kept tri after the 
ſame manner. en 14 „Autdent 
Cherries, Plums, Quinces, and ſuch like Trees 


may be planted at fifteen or twenty Foot diſtanc 
which is ſuthczent. 12 201 

It will be neceſſary at 9 or four Lean 
end to lay about aged Trees Soil, eſpecially 
Lime or Chalk, which is done by uncovering the 


Mould within à little of the Roots, and applying 


of it and then covering of them again with — 
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the:beft ſeaſon for vvhich vvork is th ; 
of Winter, that the Rains amay vraly2 tothe Roots 

before the heat of the Summer invades 3t. ' © - 

But Wall Trees ſhould be planted at moch 5 — 
ſtances as the Height or Breadt \ of the Wall, the 
Nature of the Tree, and the! une of the Gediing 
requires z the tieher the Wal} the nearer the Trees 


e 


— 
— 


may be „and the lower the Wall the far- 
ther diſtance, chat they m: have room to ſpread 
in breadth where they was it in height; ——4 | 


ly Vines, which require more * | 
ample place to ſpread agair than ot Fruit ie it | 
being certain that the more they ſpread the bet- | 
ter they bear and thrive, which is contrary to the | 


Opinion of all Foreign Parts: And the ſame 
de obſerved of moſt 0 Wall Fruit, eſpeci 


| 
| 


Prars and which account I can- 

hot but moſt of "Gar Walls$00 , and our 

Trees lanted too thick. Aud n 
Having to find fault with thee mot Walls for 


Fruit. 


reer 


fort of Walls for Fruits, it gives me an opportunity 
of recommending the Propoſal made by Mr. Fa 
fot loping Walls, that ſo what is planted againſt 
them may lie expoſed to the delt Beams of the 
dam: Theſe ſorts of Walls, as they break the Wind 
and reflect the San-beams from one Wall to ano- 
ther, muſt be of — intage 7 wich Tal 
of Fruit in our cold Climate; to which I ſhall 

ly add an accidental Experiment'made by aFrie 
of mine, Who had a all, 1e Foundation of 

WM which being bad obliged him on the planted ids, 

between each Tree, to make  Butterefſes of àboẽ, 

2 Yard from the Wall, which cauſed his Fruit't 3 

nipen much ſooner than it did before: his W. 

If ſtood a little facing to the Eaftward of the South. . 


— 
er 


wy y x, Cc op” IT - 2, 


But to proceed to what I think the great Point o-. Us- 
to be taken care of about Fruit Trees, which is the ſreirjuhneſs 


Unfruitfulneſs of them, it being often many Years Trees. 
together, 
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N r that both Apples, Pears and Fru i 
fall, as we have nr or ſeven o. 
eight Years together; which Inconveniency bein 1 
dne of the greateſt; diſcouragements that atte 
Flanting, as I ſaid. before, it may not be amiſs off f, 
little 10 conſider the occaſion of this' Unfruitful © 
neſs, and likewiſe to propoſe ſome Remedies wif 71 
the ſame. No the Unfruitfulneſs of theſe Tres 
| doth commonly proceecc . . 
 Occaſimned . Firſt, From Blaſts occaſioned by. the Winds, L uf 
by Blei. many times from the Zaſt-wind in the Spring he 
which coming after Rain, hen the Bloſſoms az il 
wet, and bringing. of Froſts with it, ſhrivels H 
——_—_— — loſſoms api ſj N Li 
Hel wind ſucce it commonly brings Catterpil | 
18, the beſt Remedies againſt which are good = 
Shelter, to prevent the Froſts, and the burning d ro 
Straw, Haum, Oc. to kill the other, but a great k 
means to have Fruit all Years, is where you haw 
-... © the; Conveniency of having different Situations, 
+-* that ſo when a Blaſt comes by one Wind you may WW, 
have another under ſhelter from it; and tho! the | 
Sonth Aſpelt is the beſt for ripening of Fruit, ye 12 
the; moſt conſtant: beari chard that I hau p. 
met with, is an Orchard belonging to a ſmall 
Fam I have in Hertfordſbire that is not above 
Rood of Ground that is ſituated, on the fide of q fi, 
Hill that faces the Nrth-Eaſt, and the Soil is Na, 
ind of a yellow:Tile Clay, and the V end of W 
5 is ſheltered by the Houſe, and the South ſide by 0 
High Trees, but the , North ſide, and Eft end i de, 
wholly expoſed to thoſe Winds. But having 4 
conveniency of ſeveral Situations where I now 
re; Lmay, when the Trees grow up which I hav Gr 
tely planted, be able to give a better account of 


this Particular; but Experiments of this kind 
muſt rather by try d in the South parts of England I dig 
than North, eſpecially for North or Veſ Situa- 
| tions. | Second), 
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ſoms for want of Sap to nouriſh them, eſpecially 
in dry Grounds; and therefore I have heard of 
ſome in Eſſex, whoſe Orchards were upon a dry 
Soil, that have had great quantities of Fruit when 
all their Neighbours about them have failed, only 
upon this account, that they keep their Trees wa- 
tered at Bloſſoming- time, and of a Gentleman that 
had an Orchard planted on the ſide of a Hill that 
he could water when he would, which hardly e- 


rer failed. 


The third occaſion of Unfruitfulneſs is the not guring 
ſuiting of your Fruit and Soil together, a Point Huis co 
that deſerves more particular Obſervations than 1 / Seil. 


have been yet able to make, and what I would de- 
fire the aſſiſtance of ſuch in as are willing to pro- 
mote this Work, being ſatisfied that not only 
ſme ſort of Fruits bear better on ſome Soils than 
others, but alſo that they thrive muck better ; 
however in the mean time I ſhall adviſe them that 
plant an Orchard, to enquire what ſort of Soil 
their Neighbours Orchards are of, and what ſort of 
Fruits bear beſt in thoſe Soils, and accordingly to 
ſock themſelves with thoſe ſorts of Fruits. 

But a great hindrance to a due enquiry into 
this uſeful part of Husbandry is the variety of 
Names that are in many places given to one and 
the ſame Apple or Pear, and therefore where an 
one hath a good bearing Fruit, I would avis 
them to be ſure of the Name of them from ſome 
experienced Gardiners, and then a certain Judg- 
ment may be made of them. And if you find t 
Ground wherein you plant your Fruit-trees not 
ſuitable to the Nature of the Tree it may be al- 
tered by applying of Earth, Clay or Sand of a 
different Nature to your Soil, 


M m ba fourth 


Secondly, The want of Rain juſt at Bloſſoming- Wan: of 
time often occaſions the dropping off of the Blol: Ran 


* 
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From har. A fourth Reaſon of the Unfruitfulneſs of Fruit. ¶ ch 
 renneſ1 of trees is the Barrenneſs of the Soil they are planted I w; 
he Sil. on, for I cannot but think it as neceſſary to dung I w 
Orchards as Plowed Lands, that ſo the Dung may N of 
waſh to the Roots of the Trees to nourith them, WW ye 
which I reckon was the reaſon of the fruitfulnek st 
of the Orchard mentioned by Mr. Harthb in his re: 
Legacy, when he adviſed the turning of the Wah I w: 
of a Sheep-common to the Roots of the Trees, WW ar: 
which he ſays, occaſioned ſuch a fruitfulneſs to Wl to 
an Orchard that belonged to a Farm that an . yl 
uaintance of his held, that the Occupier got an MW leſ 
ſtare out of the Farm by it, which before wa WW grc 
ſo dear rented that it had likely to have ruined M 
him. And I knew a Farmer in Kent that uſed u] an 
fay, that he had often obſerv'd it, that wheneva WW me 
he let his Hogs £0 into his Orchard unrung, of 
root about the Trees and to dung them, he had 

alway a Crop of Fruit; and it is certain, fa 
Fruit-trees no Dung is ſo good as Hogs-dung, 
which Mr. Vorlidge confirms in his Vinetum Bri 
tannicum ; and tho' they may ſpoil ſome Graſs u 
Winter it is eaſily levelled in Spring. Hogs-dung 

is likewiſe an excellent Medicine for a er. 
From Moſs, Fifthly, Moſs is very pre judicial to the bearing 
of Fruit trees, and is commonly occaſioned by te Mblo 
coldneſs of the Land the Trees grow on, whethe! Mden 
it is wet or dry, or their being planted too deep; tim 
and if it proceed from the coldneſs of the Land, rig. 
lay Sea-coal-athes, Horſe-dung, Cc. if from Mor Wis t 
ſture, drain the Land well, but if it proceed from Bra. 
deep planting, if 12 are ſmall, it is the bel Fru 
way in very moiſt Weather to draw them wil 5 
higher; but if they are too large, for that there ö n « 
no remedy but replanting of them, or 12 bear 


new in their places. To cure the Moſs in Stafork Wore 
Hire, I am told, they burn off the Moſs of the Wins 


Trees about December with a wiſp of Straw, -; 
| t 
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the common is, to rub it off of young Trees 
with a Hair-Cloth, or to ſcrape it off with a 
wooden Inſtrument that may not hurt the Bark 
of the Trees. I knew one that had an Apple-tree 
very much ran over with Moſs, and he made a 
Stye under it in which he fatred Hogs, and it cu- 
red it. But as Moſs is ſometimes cauſed from the 
want of Sap, which is the reaſon that old Trees 
are commonly more Moſſy than young, it is good 
to lop off ſeveral of the Branches of ſuch Trees, 
which will make them proſper the better, and be 
leſs moſſy, eſpecially where Trees are moſſy that 
on dry Ground. 
Sixthly, Many Trees run altogether to Wood 
and Branches, and ſeldom bear any Fruit; to re- 
medy which Inconveniency ſome propoſe hacking 
of the Tree, or to cut Croſſes or other Stroaks up- 
on the Bark to give ſome check to the Sap; others 
propoſe to bore a Hole through the Body of the 
Tree, which way carries ſome probability with it, 
becauſe hollow Trees, or ſuch as are hurt or de- 
ayd in the Body or Stem are more apt to bear 
than ſound ones. The fame reaſon may be for 
the cleanſing of the Roots of Trees, and for the 
putting of Stones or Wedges in them ; for Trees 
blown aſide by the Wind, or by ſome other acci- 
dent, do uſually bear great quantities, and ſome- 
times more than when they ſtood firm and up- 
right, the reaſon of which may be the Check that 
s thereby given to the Sap running into the 
8 when leſs Sap might do to produce 
mit. 


an Orchard, becauſe ſome Apples and Pears that ga. 
bear one Year will do not ſo in another, and there- 

ſore where Variety is you will ſeldom fail of ha- 
ing ſome take, | 


M m 2 " Eighth- 


Sventhly, It is good to have variety of Fruit in 2, 


= 
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To plot Eighthly, Another thing to be conſider d, is, . 
7% plant ſuch Fruit as will hang on the Trees til 
b, ripe, there being many forts of Fruit that williſ 
ſhake off almoſt with any Wind; upon which ac 
count it is good always to have the S. V. ſide d 
our Orchard well thelter'd with high Trees, tha 
Wind being. as I ſaid before, the moſt trouble 
ſome about the latter end of Summer. Fn 
I thall here add ſomething concerning the fer 
cing of Trees out of Mr. Evelyn, communicated uy 
to him from Dr. Beal, which will be of advanta y 
to the planting of Trees in Fields for ſecuring di, 
them A Cattel. : | 
The fencing of ſingle Trees uſeth to be done by p 
Rails at great Charges, or by Hedges and Bulha f 
which every other Year muſt be renewed, and tl: 
Materials not to be had in all places neither; | 
therefore prefer and commend to you the enſumng 
form of Planting and Fencing,which is more cheay 
and eaſie, and hath other advantages in it uu, 
commonly known: I never ſaw it but once, ad 
that imperfectly performed, but have practiſed i g 
my felt with ſucceſs. Take it thus, 
Set your Tree on the green Swarth, or rathe: . 
» five or fix Inches under it, if the Soil be very heal 
thy, if moiſt or weeping half a foot above it, then 
cut a Trench round that Tree two Fobt or mon, 
in the clear from it: Lay a rank of the Turfs, wit * 
the Graſs outward, round upon the inner ſide 0 
the Trench towards your Plant, and then a ſeconi g. 
rank upon your former, and fo a third and four WI ,, 
all orderly placed (as in a Fortification) and leat 
ing towards the Tree after the form of a Pyramil 
or large Hop-hill, always as you place a row p; 
Turfs in compaſs you mult fill up the inner par c, 
of the Circle with the looſe Earth of the ſeconi I tn 
Spit which you dig out of your Trench, and which I ir 
is to be two foot and halt wide or more, as yo! 
K deſign 
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deſign to mount the Hillock; which by this 
means you will haye raiſed about your Plant near 
three foot in height, at the Point it needs not be 
above two Foot or eighteen Inches diameter, 


where you may leave the Earth in form of a Diſh, 


to convey the Rain towards the Body of the Tree, 
and upon the top of this Hillock prick up five or 
fix ſinall Briars or Thorns, binding them lightly to 


the Body ot the Plant, and fo you have finiſhed 


the Work. | 

The Conveniencies of this kind of Planting are, 
Firſt, that neither Swine, nor Sheep, nor any o- 
ther ſort of Cattel can annoy your Trees. 

S:condly, You may adventure to ſet the ſinaller 
Plants being thus raiſed and ſecured from the reach 
of Cattel. | 

Thirdly, Your Trees are faſtened in the Hillock 


2ainſt the violence of Winds without Stakes to 


fret and canker them. 
Ray, If the Soil be wet, it is hereby made 
ealthy. 

Fifthly, If very dry, the Hillock defends them 


from the outward Heat. 


Sixthh, It prevents the Couch graſs, which for 


the firſt Years inſenſibly robs moſt Plants in ſan- 
ly Grounds apt to graze. And, 


$33: - 


Laſtly, The grazing Bank will recompence the N 
niggard] Farmer for the waſt of his Ditch which 


otherwiſe he will ſorely bethink. 


In the ſecond or third Year (by what time your 


Roots ſpread) the Trench, if the Ground be moiſt 
or Seaſon wet, will be near filled up again by the 
treading of Cattel, for it needs not be cleanſed; 
but then you muſt renew your Thorns : Yet if the 


Planter be curious, I would adviſe a caſting of 


ſome ſmall quantity of rich Mould into the bot- 
tom of the Trench the ſecond Year, which wa: 
improve the growth and invite the Roots to ſpread, 

M m 2 In 
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In this manner of Planting where the Soil is not 
rich, the exact Planter ſhould add a little quantj. 
ty to each Root of Earth from a frequented High- 
way or Yard where Cattel are kept. One Load 


vill ſuffice for ſix or ſeven Trees, this being much 


more proper than rotten Soil or looſe Earth, the 
far Mould beſt agreeing with the Apple- tree. 

The broader and deeper your Ditch is, the high- 
er will be your Bank and the ſecurer your Fence; 
but then you muſt add ſome good Earth in the { 
cond Year as before. 

I muſt ſubjoyn, that only Trees of an upright 
_ be thus planted in open Grounds, becauſe 

preading Trees will be ſtill within reach of Cat 
tel as they encreaſe. Nor have I met with any 
Inconvenience in this kind of Tranſplanting 
(which is applicable to all ſorts of Trees) but that 
the Mole and the Ant may find ready Entertain: 
ment the firſt Year, and ſometimes impair a weał 
rooted Plant, otherwiſe it rarely miſcarries. In 
ſumm, oy 

This manner of Fencing is ſoon executed by an 
indifferent Workman, who will eaſily ſet and 
guard fix Trees in a Winter's Day. | 

I ſhall conclude this Point with giving a ſhort 
account of ſome of the beſt or moſt common forts 
of Apples, Pears, and other Fruits that I have met 
with, with ſome Remarks upon the ſeveral ſorts, 
in order, to procure a more exact account of them, 
Which is a work that will need more aſſiſtance 
exactly to perform than I am able to procure at 
preſent, every Country, and many parts of each 
Country, having ſome ſort of Fruit or other not 
known in the next; and therefore in the mean 


time the Rule that I ſhall adviſe moſt to obſerve 


is, to take an account of the beſt Bearers and moſt 

uſetul forts of Fruits and the particular Soils that 

they thrive and bear beſt in, 817 
a- 


8 =>. 
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A Catalogue of Fruits, &c. 


The Aromatick or Golden Ruſſetting hath no com- 
pare, it being of a Gold · coloured Coat under a 
Ruſſet Hair, hath ſome Warts on it, its Fleſh of 
2 yellow colour, its form of a flattiſh round. 
This Fruit is not ripe till after Michaelmas, but 
keeps ;over the Winter, and is, without diſpute, 
the moſt pleaſant taſted Apple that grows, having a 
moſt delicate Aromatick Reliſh and melting in 
the Mouth. | 

The Orange Apple, ſo called from its likeneſs in 
colour and form to an Orange, deſerves the next 
place, having a fine rough Gold-colovred Coat, 
reſembling the Golden Pippin, only fairer, keeps 
long and is of a very pleaſant taſt. 

The Golden Pippin is {ſmaller than the Orange 
Apple, elſe much like it in colour, taſt and long 
keeping, being the beſt of all Apples for Cyder, 
Eating, and Baking. | a 

The Rufſet Pearmain is a very pleaſant Fruit, 
continuing long on the Tree and in the Conſerva- 
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tory, partakes both of the Kuſſetting and ang 


in colour and taſt, the one ſide being generally 
Ruſſat and the other ſtreaked like a Pearmain. 

The Prarmain, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, 
is ſo excellent an Apple and fo well known that 
no more need be ſaid of it, only the larger fort 
is more pulpy than the ſinaller, and keeps not ſo 
well, neither is the Summer Pearmain ſo good as 
the Winter ; they are all good Cyder Apples but 
no great Bearers. | 

zppins are of ſeveral ſorts and take their Name 
from the ſmall ſpots or pips that uſually appear 
on the ſides of them. Some are called Stone Pip- 
pins from their obdurateneſs; ſome are called 


Mm 4 grees 


Kentiſh Pippins, becauſe they are a Fruit that a- 
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grees well with that Soil; others are called French 


e. having their original from France; the 
Hand Pippin from the ſame cauſe, and the Ruſſe 


P,ppin from its Ruſlet wa, with divers others de- 


nominated from the ſeveral places of their growth, 
but ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Gry 
and Yhite Pippins are of equal goodneſs. They 
are generally a very pleaſant Fruit and of a good 


I Juice, fit for the Table, Conſervatory or Kitchin 


ut they are but tender bearers. 

The Golden Rennet is a very pleaſant and fair 
Fruit, of a yellow Fleſh and the beſt of bearers 
for all ſorts of Soil, of which there are two ſorts, 
the-large ſort and the ſmall ; the ſmalleſt keeps 
the beſt and is the beſt flavour'd, but the other is 
a mealy Apple if kept after November, and neither 
of them good Cyder Apples alone, but Mr. Mor. 
tidge commends them if mix d with the Redftreake, 
they ſell well in the Market, and are good eating 
Apples during the firſt part of Winter. | 

We have in Eſſex an Apple called a Snow Apple, 
which is an extraordinary certain bearer on the 
light brick Earths, but a very ordinary Apple of 
its kind, yet for its conſtant bearing I cannot but 
value it, for I had rather have any indifferent 
Apples than none at all. 

There is alſo in Hertfordſhire an Apple much re- 
ſembling a Genet Moil, which they call a Wilt- 


hire, which is both a good bearer and a good Cy- 


der Apple. 

The Leather-coat or Golden Ruſſetting, as ſome call 
it, is a very good Winter Fruit, laſts long, and is 
of a good A. and yellow Fleſh. | 

The Green Ruſſetting is a tough and hard Fruit 


that laſts long. | 


The Red Ruſſetting is of a leſſer ſize, long laſt- 


jpg, and are all of them of a pleaſant reliſh, 


The 
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The Fobn Apple or Deux Am, ſo called from its | 
continuing two Years before it periſheth, is a 
good reliſhed ſharp Apple the Spring following, 
when moſt other Fruit is ſpent ; they are fit for 
the Cyder Plantations being great bearers, and 
tho dry Fruit they yield very good Juice, but 
muſt be ground before January. There is a Sum- 
mer Jolm Apple that is very much commendet al ſo. 
The Mary. gold- apple, fo called from its being 
marked in even Stripes in the form of a Marygold; 
ſometimes the Onion Apple, from the reddiſh brown 
colour reſembling a well colour d Onion ſome- 
times called the Kate - apple, and ſometimes Johns 
Pearmain from its likeneſs to a Pearmain, is a very 
good Fruit, long laſting, and fit for the Table, 
Conſervatory, Kitchin or Preſs, Judi a ve 
good Juice; it bears every other Year even to ad- 
miration: There is another ſort of them called 
Summer Marygolds. 

The Harvey Apple and the round Ruſſet Harvey 
are very pleaſant Fruit and good Cyder Apples, 
but are no good bearers. a 

The Queen Apple, thoſe that are of the Summer 
kind, are good Cyder Apples mix'd with others, 
being of themſelves ſweet : The Winter Queening is 
good for the Table. | 094, 

The Paradiſe Apple is a curious Fruit produced 
by grafting a Pearmain on a Quince. 

he Pome-Roy 1s a Fruit of a good taſt, a pulpy 
ſubſtance, but not yielding much Juice. 
: The Pome- water is an indifferent good laſting 
Tuit. | 14 

The Golden Douſet or Golden Ducket is much 

* T Rr 1 . „ 
e Weſtberry Apple taking its Name from Weſ/t- 
berry in Hampſhire, 258 — they are much diſ- 
1 into the adjacent parts, is as Mr. Worlidge 
ys, one of the moſt ſolid Apples that grows, of 

| | a rough 
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a rough Rind and obdurate Fleſh, ſharp and quick 

taſte, laſts long, and yields à very excellent and 
lentiful Juice, making Cyder equal to the beſt of 
— and for the Kitchin few or none exceed- 

ing of it. | 

he Gillyflower Apple is of a pleaſant reliſh and 


long laſting, of a thick Rind, hard Core, ſtriped, 
and a good Cyder Apple, making an excellent inix- 


ture. | | | 

The Margaret Apple is the beſt and moſt early, 
uſually ripe about St. Margaret's Day in June; it 
is a fair and beautiful Fruit, of a pleaſant taſt and 
ſcent, and deſerves a more general propagation. 
The Femniting is next to be eſteemed as well for 
its early ripening as its pleaſaut taſt. | 

The Devonſhire Quarrington is alſo a very fine 
early Apple. a a 

The Summer Pippin 1s a very pleaſant Apple in 


colour and taſt, yielding a delicate Juice. 


The Creeper is an Apple ſo called from the Tree, 
which grows low and trailing its Branches near 
the Ground. | 

The Ladies Apple is very beautiful and begins to 
be good about December and laſts till March and 
2 it is a great bearer and never wrinkles with 

ing. 

The Lady's Thigh is a kind of a Ruſſetting in ſhape 
and colour, with a very juicy and tender Pulp, 2 
little musk'd; its Tree is very long before it bears, 
but afterwards produces abundance and is ripe 
the beginning of Fuly. 

The Violet Apple is of a whitiſh ground Colour, 
a little ſpeckled in thoſe parts that are from the 
Sun, but ſtriped with a deep Red on the Sunny 
ſlide; the Pulp is very fine and delicate, and 1: 
to be eaten as ſoon as gathered tho' it will conti- 
nue good till Chriftmas, 


The 
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The Codling, ſo called from the uſe it is put un- 


to, makes a good Summer Cyder, and is a good 


bearer either in Hedges or Standards. 

The Clarret Wine. Apple is fair and yields plenty, 
of a pleaſant ſharp Juice, from which it takes its 
Name, being well ordercd excells moſt other Cy- 
ders, eſpecially with a mixture of ſweet Apples. 

The White Wining 18 a ſmall white Apple and a 
good bearer, the Fruit juicy and pleaſant but ſoon 
m—_— and the Cyder made thereof ſimall. 

The King Apple, tho? not common yet is by ſome 


eſteemed an excellent Apple and preferr'd before 


the Jenniting. 
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The Famaguſta is alſo in the number of the beſt 


of early Apples. 


The Giant Apple is a large Fruit well taſted and 


the beſt of any Summer Apple for the Kitchin. 
The Bontra-due or Good Houſe-wife is the largeſt 
of Apples, a great bearer,” good for the Kitchi 
and makes good Summer Cyder. | 
The Cat ahead, by ſome called the Go. no. further, 
is a very large Apple. | | 


The Spicing Apple, of all Apples that are mark-. 


ed Red is the meaneſt. | 
The Genet Moyle is a pleaſant and neceſſary 
Fruit in the Kitchin, and one of the beſt Cyder 
Apples, and à good bearer. 43K 6- 1 
The V hite Muſt is a very pleaſant Apple, yield- 
ing great plenty of Veinous Liquor, bearing this 
Name in Plerefordflire and is thought by ſome to 
be the ſame with the Golden Rennet in Hampſhire. 
The Red AMuft is alſo of the ſame nature. 
The Fox Whelp is eſteemed among the choice 
Cyder Fruits. — | | 
The Broomsbury Crab, altho little better than 
the common, yet kept on heaps till Chri//mas 
yields a brisk excellent Cyder and very ſtrong. 


Eleots 
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Eleots are Apples much in r in the Cyder 
Countries for their excellent Liquor, but not 
known by that Name in ſeveral parts of England. 

The Stocken or Stoken Apple is likewiſe in eſteem 
ir 5 altho' not known by that Name in many 

aces. 2 
l The Bitter Scale is an Apple much eſteemed of 
in Devonſhire for the excellent Cyder it yields with- 
out the mixture or aſſiſtance of any other. 


The Deans Apple is there well eſteemed of for the 


ſame reaſon. | | 

As alſo is the Pleaſantine, perhaps the ſame with 
our Mary-gold. | 

The Pureling. Its Name 1s not uſual but in the 


- ſame Parts. 


The Underleaf, whoſe Cyder is beſt at two Years, 
"tis a very plentiful bearer, hath a Rheniſh Wine 
flavour, the very beſt of all Cyders of this kind, 
and hoarded a little within Doors; the longer 
you would keep it the longer you muſt hoard 
your Fruit. ll or jp. 

A long pale a_ called the Coleing about Lud- 
low is an extraordinary. bearer. 

The Arier Apple, a conſtant bearer, making a 
ſtrong and laſting Cyder ; ſome call them Richards, 
ſome Grange Apples; and indeed they make ſo excel- 
lent a Drink that they are worthy to be recove- 
red into uſe. 


The Olive well known about Ludlow may, I 


conceive, be accounted of the Winter Cyder Ap- 


ples, of which it 1s the conſtant report, ſays Mr. 
Evelyn, that an Hogſhead of the Fruit will yield 
an Hogſhhead of Cyder. 

Fillets, whereof alſo there are the Summer and 
the Winter, in very high eſteem for the delicate 
Vinous Liquor they yield. The Summer Fillet for 
the preſent, and the Winter Fillet for laſting Cy- 


der. 
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The Redftreak of all Cyder Fruit hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of Wilding, and 
tho kept long yet is never pleaſing to the Palate; 
there are ſeveral ſorts of them, the Summer and 


the Winter, the Tellow and the Red, and the more 


pm Redſtreak : Some ſorts of them have red 
eins running thro' the whole Body of the Fruit, 
which is eſteem'd to give the Cyder made thereof 


the richeſt Tincture if they are kept till mellow ; 


the Cyder at firſt is very luſcious, but if ground 
more early it is more racy. 

The Quince Apple, fo called from its Colour, is 
a good Table Fruit as well as Cyder Apple. 

The Nonſuch is a long laſting Fruit. 


The Angels Bit is a delicate Apple for taſt, and 


the Tree'or its Name proper to Worceſterſhire and 

thoſe parts. | 20 
The Peeling is a laſting Apple, makes very good 

Ama agrees well with this Air and is a good 


- | 
The Oaken-pin, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a 
laſting Fruit, yields excellent Liquor, and is near 
the nature of the Heſibury Apple tho not in form. 

The Greening is of a green colour and keeps to 
a ſecond Year, and is a good Apple. 

The Lording is a fair green and ſharp Apple, a 
conſtant bearer, being a hardy Fruit, for the 
Kitchin only. 

Sweet Apples there are of ſeveral ſorts, and their 
Names change in every place, ſo that they are ra- 
ther known by their Colour and Size than their 
Names; there is one called the Honey-comb in ſome 
places, which is a. fair Apple, and mix d with o- 
ther Fruit makes admirable Cyder; 1o doth the 
mo Ruſſet ſweet Apple whole Tree is alway Can- 


cry. 
9 is an Apple newly propagated, the 


Fruit is ſmall and pleaſant and yields no * 
| ant 
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fant Scent; the Tree is a good bearer, and it i; 
ſuppoſed that this is that which is called the L. 
dy's Longing. 

The Fig-apple is alſo newly propagated, the 
Tree yielding no Bloſſoms as 1s uſual with other 
Apple Trees, nor hath the Fruit in it any Core 
or Kernel, in theſe reſembling a F is and differing 
from other Apples, yet is a good Table Fruit and 


laſting. | 
The Sodom Apple or Bloody Pippin is a Fruit of 


more than ordinary dark colour and is eſtem'd a 


good Apple. i 

The Muſcovy Apple is a good Winter Fruit and: 
great Curioſity for that it is tranſparent. 

Belle and Bon are of two forts, the Summer and 
Winter, it is a fair Apple and a good bearer, but 
the Fruit not long laſting, it makes indifferent 
Cyder; the Winter Belle Bon is much to be pre- 
ferred to the Summer in every reſpect. 

The Pear Apple is a curious pleaſant Apple of a 
rough Coat but is no good bearer. 

here are alſo the Apples called Eſquire Vernon 
Apple, the Grutch-ling, the Pear Ruſſet, the Stoak 
Apple, the Suffolk Apple, which are much com- 
mended for the Table and Kitchin. 

The Fell Mell Apple, the Thrift Apple, and the 
Winter Glory are very good laſting Apples. 

Crabs when kept ll they are mellow may be 


reckoned amongſt u. and being ground with 


other mel lou Fruit do much inrich the Cyder, and 

is the beſt refiner of foul Cyder. | 
The Caftard Parſley Apple, the William, the Car- 
dinal, the Short-ſtart, the Winter Red, the Cheſnut 
Apple, and jthe Great Belly, are in many places 
Apples of eſteem, but being not acquainted with 
them I can only name them. Many more there 
are both French and Engliſh, which either are not 
made familiar to us, or elſe are peculiar only to 
ome 
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ſome places, .or their Names changed in moſt 
Counties, or elſe are of ſmall account, which to 
enumerate would be tedious and uſeleſs. _ . 


07 Pears. 


The next in eſteem are Pears, ſo called from 
their Pyramidical form, whereof there are ſo great 
variety, that the Kitchin and Table may be fur- 
niſhed throughout the Year with different Spe- 


cies. 

The Early Suſan is the firſt ripe, being a ſmall 
round Pear little bigger than a large Cherry, the 
Colour is green and Taft pleaſant. 

The Margaret, the Maudlin, the Cluſter Peary. the 
Lenthal Primet, the Sugar, the Madera, the Green 
Royal, July Pear, St. Laurence, Green Chefil, and 
many other early Pears are in eſteem for the Table 
in July ; but after them you have 


The Vindſor, the Green-field, the Summer Burga- 


not, the Orange, the Sovereign, ſeveral ſorts of Ka- 
therines, whereof the Red Katherine is the beſt, the 
Denny Pear, Pruſſa Pear, Summer Popperin, Lording 
Pear, Summer Bon Chriſtian, the Orange Burgamot, 
Hampden's Burgamot, Bexy de Hery; the Violet Pear, 
the Painted Pear, ſo called from its delicate ſtrip'd 
Colours; the Roſewater Pear, the Shortneck, ſo 
called from the ſhortneſs of its Form and Tail; 
the Binfield or Dove Pear, the great Muck Pear, the 
great Ruſſet of Remes, Amadotte; the Rouſelet Nor- 
wich Pear, the Pomegranate Pear, ſo called from its 
ſhape, and the Edward Pear very pleaſant; the 
Meola ala Busk, Crown Pear, S. Michael's Pear, Car- 
liſe Pear, Roſhea, eſteemed an extraordinary Pear, 

ing Catharine, Rouſelet Pelit, Ronſelet Haſlife , 
Must Blanguet, Dove, Musk Burgamot, Queen Pear, 
White Robert and the Deſrable Pear, are all very 


good Table Fruit for their Seaſon before or at Mi- 
<> 27 2s The 
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The Bevre du Roy is eſteemed for the Table th: 
beſt of all Summer Pears, tis a fair brown Pear and 
; excellent in its Seaſon, melting in the Mouth, and 
5 thence called the Butter Pear and bears well a. 
4 gainſt a Wall. The green Bevre Pear is more green 
and larger than the former. N 
The Lewis Pear, pry ſome the Maiden-heart, i 
- very good bearer the beſt of all Pears ty 
ry. 
The Bloody Pear is a good Pear, taking its Name 
from the Red Juice it hath within its Skin, and is 
a very great Curioſity. 4 
The Engliſh Warden, the French Warden, and the 
eat Spaniſh Warden, the White Warden, the Stow 
ar, the Arundel Pear, the Biſhop's Pear, the Cay 
Pear, Winter Musk Caſhurine, the Lady Hatton's Pan, 
the Quince Pear, the Davis Pear, Malborne Pim 
the Red Roman Warden, the Green Warden and Win- 
ter Norwich are excellent Baking Pears. 
The great black Pear of Worcefter or Parkinſon' 
Warden bears well againſt a Wall, they uſually 
weighing twenty Ounces or more, and being 
twice baked with Sugar exceed moſt Fruits. l 
The Diego Pear, Monfiew John, the Gillyflown WM ” 
Pear, Pear Royal, Bowden Musk, French Violet, A- 
gul Pear, Virgo, Lair, Sovereign Pear, Okenbury Pear, 
the White Worceſter Rouſelet-durine, Montpelier In E 
zal Pear, Pear de Lyons, a rare Winter Pear for f 
the Table; the Burgamot Bougee, Rowling Pear, 
Balſam Pear, Bluſter Pear, Emperour's Pear, ow i 
bedge Pear, Frith Pear, Brunſwick Pear, Bing's Pear G 
Winter Poppering, Thorn Pear , the Portail, the Mu. 
ſuch Diomer, Winter Katharine, Clove Pear, Lambert by 
Peay, Ruſſet Pear, Saffron Pear, the Petworth Pear, ho 
or Winter Windſor , Winter Burgamot , Pound Pur h 
4 and Hundred Pound Pear, Long Burgamot, Burit- 45 
cat, Lady Pear, Ice Pear, Dead- maus Pear, Bell Pear; 0 
the Squib Pear, Spindle Pear, Dogoniere, Virgin, 
Gaſceigs 


em 
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Gaſcoign Burgamot, Scarlet Pear, and Stopple Pear, 


all art ver) good Winter Pears and keep through- 
out the old Lear. 


Pears that uſually keep until the ſucceeding - 


Spring are the Bon Chri/tzen, the beſt of Winter 
Pears ;” the great. Surrein or Serene, Little Dagobert, 
the Double Bloſſom Pear, the longelt liver of all, 
and takes very well in the Spring; the Oak Pear, 
the great Kazrville, the little Black ear of Vor- 
ceſter. | 
. that are eſteemed for their Vinous Juice 
in making of Perry in Worceſterſhire and thoſe ad- 
jacent Parts are the Red and Green Squaſh Pears, 


the John Pear, the green Harpary, the Drake Pear, 


the Mary Fear, the Lullam Pear, but above the 
reſt are eſteemed the Bosbury and the Bareland 


Pears, the White and Red Horſe-pears; but above 


all, that which is moſt commended is the Zurgovi- 


hi 


an Pear mentioned by Mr. Evelyn. "= 


When I lived in Hertfordſhire a poor Man 


brought me three or four Buſhels of ſmall Pears, 
which were very ſmall, hardly ſo big as the ſmal- 
leſt Crabs, having ſomething of a muskiſh fla- 
vour, tho with it ſo rough a taſt that the Hogs 
would hardly eat them, which made me think 
them a good Perry Pear, and accordingly I made 
Perry of them, which was ſo rough the firſt Year 
that no body would drink it, but I found that as 
the roughneſs wore off the fine flavour increaſed, 
ſo that at four Years of age it had the colour of 
Canary and was as ſtrong, and had as fine a fla- 
vour, being valued by all that taſted it before; 
but the Man that brought them me dying before 
I knew the excellency of my Liquor, I could not 
be ſo certain of the Pear as I might if I had had 
his directions, there being three or four Trees cut 
down in the Field where he gathered them, but I 
lid get ſome Grafts of a _ Juſt like it for ſhape 
n 


and 
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and Taſte, which I believe co be the ſame, but 2 
the Trees I have raiſed are not yet big enough 
to furniſh me with P:ars to make the trial of their 
Juice, I ſhall not be poſitive of it till they do, but 
I mention this to adviſe others to more caution 
when they meet with any thing of a rarety 0 
this kind. 


Of Cherries, in» Fe | 


) 

In the next place the Cherry is admitted to be 
a Fruit of general Uſe, eſpecially for che Palate 
and for the Conſervatory. They are ripe on the 
Trees but three Summer Months, May, Func, Jul, 
afterwards to be had only in the Conſervatory, 

In May the Cberries then ripe are uſually fo cal. 
led from the Name of the Month, the Duke and 
Arch-dvke, againſt a good Wall are moſt Years 
ripe before the end of this Month. 

In June are ripe the White, Red, Black and Bleed. 
ing Hearts, Lukeward one of the beſt of _ P 
tree, 


a 
* four or five uſually on a Stalk, the bite Spanij [/ 


Fruit for the Table or Conſervatory 


Cherry, the Amber Cherry, the Black Orleans, the P 


W, = Orleans, Non/neb, the Spaniſh Black and the th 
Naples. * 

In Fuly uſually ſucceed the late Flanders, com- 
monly called Engliſh Cherries, Carmations, a delicate 
+ Morella ot 
the Great Bearer, being a Black Cherry fit for the 
Conſervatory before it be through ripe, but 'ts 
bicter eaten raw, only it is to be eſteemed being 
the laſt Cherry that hangs on the Tree, the Ms 
rocco Cherry, Great Amber, the Egriot, Bigarreaux, 
the Prince Royal, the Portugal Cherry, the Kings 
Cherry, the Crown Cherry and the, Biguar, both ill 
Bearers, the Great Purple Cherry one of the beſt 


and lateſt Cherries, and a good Bearer, the Ounce 
- Cherr), 
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u MW Cherry, ſo called from its fairneſs, the Dwarf Cber. Fo 
u, ſo-called from the ſmallneſs of its Twigs and 
i 


Fruit, there is alſo che common Blacſꝶ Cherry much 
in eſteem for its Phyſical Properties. 


n 5 
+ bn Of Plums. 


There is great variety of P/ums, and they are alſo 
appropriated to ſeveral Uſes, they continue longer 
on the Trees than Cberries, and are a more plea- 
ſing but not ſo wholeſome a Fruit. 

The firſt ripe are the Red, Blue and Amber Pri- 
mordian Plum, the Violet, Red, Blue and Amber, the 
Matchleſs, the Black Damaſcen, the Morocco, the Bar- 
bary, the Myrobalan, the Apricot Plum, a delicate 
» W Plum that parts clean from the Stone, the Cirna- 
un Plum, the Kings Plum, the Spaniſh, the Lady 
8 Plum, the Grear Mogul and the Tawny 

lum. 

After them are the White, Red and Black Pear 
Plums, the two former little worth, but the Black 
a pleaſant Fruit, the Green Ofterly Plum, the Mu- 
ſel Plum, one of the beſt of Plams, the Catalonia 
Num much like the former, the Abite Prunella, 
the Black Prunella, the Bonum Magnum a fair, yel- 
lowiſh Green Plum, excellent for the Kitchen and 
Conſervatory, the Wheaten Plum, the Laurence Plum 
an ill taſted Fruic, the Bole Plum, the Cheſton Plum, 
the Queen Mother Plum one of the beſt ſort, che 
Diapered Plum, the Marbled Plum, and the ue 
Marble, the Damaſco Plum, the Fodering bam Plum, 
the Blue and Green Pedrigon and the White not ſo 
good a Fruit, the Verdoch good only to Preſerve, 
the Peach Plum, the Imperial Plum one of the larg- 
eſt of Plums, the Giant Plum, the Denny Plum, the 
Turky Plam, the Red, White. and Green Peaſecod 
Plums, the White, Tellow and Red Date Plums, the 
Nutmeg Plum, the oo Anthony, the Tune Fn, 

ws: 3 
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the Prince Plum the laſt ripe and good for ſeveral 
Uſes. - Many other forts of Plum there are whoſe 
Names are uncertain, and are therefore bets o. 
mitted. 

There are ſeveral other forts of Plams, as the 
Friars Plum, Becket Plum,  Chryſtal Plum, White 
Muſſel, White Prunella, French White Nutmeg Cat bo- 
lick Plum, Tarkey Plum, Amber Plum, and the Gra 
Plum, all of them curious and well taſted Fruits. 

There are two forts of Damaſcens, the Black 
which is the moſt ne ceſſary and beſt of all Plum, 
and the bite which is not ſo good as the Red, 
theſe. are natural to our Engliſh Soil, as are the 
White and Black Bullace, whereof the I bite are plea- 
ſant in October and November, and the Black ne- 
cellary for the Kitchen in December, they uſually 
hanging on the Trees till Chriſt mas. | 


of Apricot Peaches, Malacotunes 725 
Farines, 


The Apricots ſo called from Apricus, delighting 
in the Sun, is a kind of Plum, but far excecding 
any of the former in every reſpect ; whereof 

The Algier Apricot is early ripe, it is a ſwall 
round and yellow Fruit ripe in June. 
- | The Maſculine Apricot is a better and earlier 
Fruit than the former, but not ſo good a bearer. 
The long Vite and Orange Apricot differ from 
the common Apricot, as their Names tell you, there 
is alſo che Turky Apricot. 

The Great Roman Apricot is the largeſt of al 


the kinds, and therefore beſt for the Kitchen and 


Conſervatory. 
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Peaches from the French Name Peſche are "of | 


longer continuance than Apricors, and of a more 
rich, noble Guſt and Flavour. | 

The moſt early are the Nutmeg both White ai 
Red, the Troy Peach, next the Sawoy Ptach, Iſabella, 
Perſian, the White Monſs leur, Newington Bellice Peach 
to be preferred to the former, the Queen Peach, 
the Magdalen Peach, and the Double Bloſſom Peach. 


After theſe come the Rambouillet, the Muck | 


Peach, and the Hole: Mut, both uſually efteemed 
the beſt of Peacbes, the Crown Peach, the Roman 


Bach, Man Peach, Quince Peach, Grand Carnation 


Portugal Peach, Bourdeaux Peach, late Newington Des 
D being ſpotted, Verona, Smyrna, Pavia Peach, and 
the Coleraine Peach, one of the lateſt is the Bloody 
Monſieur an excellent Peach, very Red within and 
without. 

The Modena, Orleans, Red Peach, Morello Peach, 
Navarr and Alberges are very yu F ruit and come 
clean from the Stone. 

There are ſeveral other rte of Fu ine as the! 
Arundel, the Admirable, the Sion P:ach, the Une- 
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dale Peach, the Superintendant, the Eaton Peach, the 


Laurence Peach, the Monntaban, the Perſeck; the 
Minion, the Perprice, the Supreme Peach, and the A- 
rabian Peach, all of them very curious Fruit. But 
the Ricker Peach, hath lately gain'd the PR 
on of being the beſt of Farben. 

Of Malacoteunes, as much as to ſay, 7725 with 
Cotton on them, there are two or three ſorts, 
but being late ripe and old Fruit they are not 
much valued. 


Nect arines, of the ſavour and taſt of Nectar, are 


very pleaſant Fruit, whereot the Red Roman is the 
faireſt, and by moſt eſteemed the beſt and moſt 
; Nn 3 delicate 
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delicate Fruit for its guſt that this Iſland yields 
by ſome the Muroy is preferred, by others the 
Tawny, neither of them ſo large as the Red Romas. 

The Red or Scarlet Nectarine is by many much 
eſteemed becauſe it leaves the Stone. 

Beſides all which, there are theyGreat Green, the 
Little Green, the Cluſter, the Yellow, the White, the 
Paper White, the Painted, ihe Ruſſert, the Genoa, the 
5 the Perſia», and the Orbine Nectarines that 


are very good Fruit. 


Of Quinces. 


The Portugal Apple Luince is eſteemed the befi 
it oY large Sow Fruit, tender, pleaſant and ſoon 
boi 

The Portug#! Pear Quince is much like the for- 


mer, except in its form. 


The Barbary Quince is leſſer than the other, as it 
the Engliſh Quince, which is a harſh Fruit and C0- 
vered with a Down or Cotcon. 

The Lyons Dnince is a large Yellow, and the 
Brunſwick Luince a large White, both very good, 
but all Inferiour to the two firſt ſorts. 


Of Figs. 
Figs are highly eſteemed by ſome, whereof the 
Great Blue Fig is moſt accounted of, next unto it 


the Dwarf Blue Fig, being much leſs in Tree and 
POWs "4 better taſted and ſooner ripe. 


Of the Cornel Tree. 
The Cornel Tree beareth the Fruit commonly 


- 


| called the Cernelian Cherry, as well from the Name 


ef the Tree as the Corneliay Stone, the Colour 
|  whereol 


* 
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: whereof it ſomewhat repreſents. This Fruit is good 
he in che Kitchen and Conſervatory, 


ch Of the Pruning of Fruit Trees. 


It conduceth very much to the proof and 
growth of a Tree to be well pruned from its un- 
neceſſary and injurious Branches, 

If a Tree is to be tranſplanted, and you are ob- 
liged to leſſen the Roots by taking of it up, you 
muſt take care to leſſen the Head, that there may 
be a proportion berween the one and the other, 
becauſe che Head depends upon the Roots for its 
nouriſhment, | 

In February and March is the beſt time to Prune 
Trees, only you muſt obſerve to Prune the moſt 
luxuriant and vigorous laſt, and to cut your Boughs 
cloſe to the Body, where you cut them quite off, 
| only Peaches and Netarines are not to be cut till 
„ they begin to Bud. | 

Wall Trees are ta be pruned in Summer, and 
ein Winter, the Smmmer pruning is to be about 
„ 7» or July, to take off the ſuperfluous Sprigs or 
Shoots of the ſame Years growth from Vines, Apri- 
c«ts, and other Trees that put forth large Shoots 
that impede the Fruit from its due maturity, and 
cantract much of the Sap of the Tree to themſelves 
and thereby rob the other. | 

in Winter as ſoon as the Leaves are off the 
Trees, you may prune and cut away the reſidue 
of the Branches, and place choſe that are fic to 
be lefr in order, this Work may be continued 
throughout the Winter, except in great Froſts, and 
obſerve to cut away ſuperfluous Branches or ſuch 
as Croſs one another, or grow too thick, or that 
offend any other Tree, or place, or that are bro- 
ken, bruiſed or decayed, and all the Aug Shoots 
wherever you find chem, unleſs the place be 

Na 4 naked 
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naked and that you ſuſpef the next old Branch 
will not ſuffice to cover it, and Branches that 


ſhade the Fruit too much. 


In pruning of Trees, eſpecially Wall Trees, be- 
ſure to leave the ſmall Twigs that are ſhort and 
knotted and that bloſſomed the ſucceeding Lear, fer 
you may obſerve that moſt Apricots, Peaches, Plum, 
Cherries, &c. grow on theſe Sprigs, being uſually of 


two Years i hp they are therefore to be care- 


. fully nouri 


ed, and not cut off as is uſually done 
to beaurifie the Tree. 

Every Bud which hath but a ſingle Leaf pro- 
duces only Wood, but that of Fruit hath many 
Leaves, and the more it hath the ſooner it will bear, 


and the greater will be its Fruit. 


The Fruit Buds which grow on the Body of the 
Tree, produce fairer Fruit than ſuch as break out 
of the collateral Twigs and tops of Branches. 

Rub off all the Buds which ſprout out either 
before or behind your Wall Trees: And, 

If you deſign to have your Tree ſoon furniſhed 
on both ſides, hinder it from ſhooting in the mid- 
dle; and Note, that the more you Prone a Tree, 
the more it will ſhoot. 

Make as few Wounds in a Tree as you can, 
and rather exrenuare a deformed Branch than hag: 
g'eit in ſeveral places. 

Isg Wall Fruit cut off all groſs Shoots, how fair 
ſogver they ſeem to the Eye, that will not with- 
out much bending comply well with the Wall, for 
if any Branch happen tq be wreathed or bruiſed 
in the bendipg or turning (which you may not 
eaſily perceive) thoꝰ it doth grow and Proſper for 
on preſent, yet it will decay in time, and the 
Sap or Gum will be ſpewing out of it, which is 

the canſe of the decay of many a good Tree. 
In pruning of Trees or Vines leave ſomę new 
Branches every Year, and take away (if too many) 
: ſon e 
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ſome of the old, which much helpeth the Tree 


and increaſeth its Fryir, - 5 
When you cut your Vine, leave two knots at 
the next interval, for uſually the two Buds yield 


2 Bunch of Grapes, the not taking care of which 


often makes Vines unfruitſul. | | 

If you cut off any Boughs or Branches, cut them 
floaping, ſo as the Rain and wet may fall off from 
them, and near to a Bud, that they may the ſooner 
heal without leaving of any Stubs, | 

It is good alſo where your Tree is too full of 
Fruit to disburthen it of ſome of them, and the 
reſt of the fruit will be the fairer, 

The great thing to be taken care of in pruning 
and nailing of Trees, is to ſpread it like a Fan, 
that it may handſomly cover the Wall. 


H ſome other neceſſary Obſervations about 
Fruit Trees. | 


Strong or hot Dung is not good for Fruit Trees 
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till it is throughly rotten and cold, but on rich - 


warm Land Mud or Soil. that lies in Streets or 
High-ways where it may be had, is beſt, eſpeci- 
2lly for Apple Trees. 

Many applying of Soil and Manure to their 
Trees, commonly lay it near to the Stems, whereas 
they ſhould lay it at a proportionable diſtance to 
the ſpreading of the Roots, according to the Age 
and long ſtanding of the Tree. | 

If you have an Orchard or other Plantation 
that is old, and you have a mind to extirpate it 
upon the account of the decay of the Trees, ei- 
ther ſet out freſh Ground, or dreſs and dig the 
holes a Year before you deſign to plant them, let- 
ting of them lie open to take the Air, that the 


Sun and Froſt may refreſh the Earth, and e 
Fr plant 
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plant your Trees in the places where your old 
ones ſtood, leaſt the old putrid Roots corrupt and 
ſpoil the young ones. 

Winter Fruit where there is Sun enough to ri. 
pen them, are more durable and laſting that grow 
upon ſtiff Land and commonly the beſt flavoured, 
but Trees that grow upon rich Land are the 
moſt thriving and bear che largeſt Fruit, tho? not 
of ſo good a reliſh. 

However for them that live in the Northern 
Parts of England, I would adviſe them to plant 
chiefly Summer Fruit, becauſe the other ſeldom 
ripens kindly, only this may be conſidered, that 
where Plancations are upon a gravelly, ſandy, 
rocky or Lime-ftone Soil, there is at leaſt two de. 


grees difference between ſuch a Soil in the North, 


and a cold Clay in the South. Beſides, the decl- 
vity of a Hill of a Southern Aſpect, and being 
well ſheltered, gives a great advantage to the rj 
pening of Fruit, all which things are neceſſary for 
a Planter co conſider, that he may according) 


ſute his Plantation and Situation to one another. 


Where Fruit Trees are old it js good to Prune 


or Lop them well, and to Manure them often 


with Dung, rich Earth, or which is beſt with Lime 


or Chalk, where it is to be had. Sir Hugh Plau 


adviſes the taking of two Quarts of Ox or Horſe 
Blood, and remper it with Pidgeons-dung, till it 
make it into a ſoft Paſte, which he ſays is a molt 
excellent thing to apply to the Roots of old Trees, 
the Roots being firſt opened and laid bare a few 
Days, this will recover a Tree or a Vine almoſ 
dead, and muſt be laid to the Tree about the 
midſt of February, and to a Vine about the begin- 

ning of March. | 
I ſhall conclude this part of Husbandry relating 
to Fruit Trees, with Recommendations of the 
Vine, the Juice of which being !o much n 
an 
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and conſidering the advantages that it brings to choſe 
Climates and Countries that it is natural to; IT could 
not omit it without making ſome Eſſay towards 
the Propagation of ſo uſeful and beneficial a Com- 
modity, eſpecially ſince it is plain that Vineyards 
have formerly been in England, and that they are 
now in many places of the ſame Climate with us, 
where they thrive to rhe great advantage of the 
Owner; and therefore I cannot but think the 
want of Enghſh Wine to proceed only from negli- 
gence, and our eaſie procuring of it by means of 
our Navigation, which thoꝰ it may ſeem to be an 
increaſing of our Trade, yet it was procured up- 
on a very uneven Balance while we had it from 
France ; however, let any Commodity be procured 
upon the beſt Terms of Trade that can be propo- 
ſed, it is much ſhort of the advantage that any 
thing of a Nations own Product will amount un- 
to, and therefore I could wiſh that a greater dili- 
gence were uſed for the promotion of it, eſpecially 
in the South parts of England, which I ſhould 
think the Eſſay of che Vineyards of that Worthy 
Gentleman Sir William Baſſet s near the Bath ſhould 3 
incourage, ſince I. have drank Wine made of his 
Grapes (as I have been informed) that I think 
was as good as any of the Wines that I have drank 
either in Pars or Champaign, but what Art was u- 
ſed to ir I could not learn, but it is what I think 
is worth inquiring aſter z and tho? I ſuppoſe, 
may not propoſe the ſame method, yet when 
come to treat of Engliſh Liquors, I hope I ſhall be 


able to do ſomewhat towards the Improvement of 


it; and therefore I ſhall at preſent confine my ſelf 
only co what relates to the Propagation and Cul. 


tute of the Vine. 
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Thi Vines molt proper. for our Engliſh Ci. 
mate, I think are; Firſt, The ſmall Black Grape, 
by ſome called the Currant, or Cluſter Grape, which 
I reckon the forwardeſt of the Black ſort. Second. 
u, The White. Auſcadine, the Parſley Grape, and 
the Muſcadella, which is a bite Grape, not fo big as 
the Muſcadine, tho as ſoon ripe ; and the White and 
Red Frontiniaque if planted in a very warm place. 

The beſt Soil for Vines is the hotteſt Gravel, 
Sand or rocky Ground, provided they be kept well 
watered and ſhaded at firſt planting ; and if the 
aforementioned Soils run much to Brambles, it is 
a promiſing ſign of the Vines thriving, but what- 
ever the Soil be, F gage to be freſh, and not to 
have been plowed of a long time, The Soil 
* much forward - eir ripening as I obſerved 
before, 


The next advantage to be given to Vinerin thee 


cold” Climates, is that of a warm ſituation and 
good ſhelter, which the declivity of an Hill lying 
ro the South will beſt afford, eſpecially if well 
ſhelcered from the North, and incompaſſed with 
a good Brick-wall, becaufe Hills are not ſo ſubject 
to the Morning Fogs, nor inſectious Miſts, as low 
Grounds are, beſides flat Land does not ſo ſooo 
enjoy the benefit of the riſing Sun, nor doth it ſtay 
ſa long upon them in the Evening, ſor ſince the 
Vine doth above all things affect a dry Soil, eſpe- 
cially after che Fruit begins to be formed and-ap- 


proach to its maturity, there is nothing more no- 
xious to it than at that Seaſon to be infected with 


the cold heavy Damps of theſe Foggs, and it 18 


in that as much as in any other thing, wherein 


our more Southern Climatgs have the advantage 
of us, | 
Vine; 


. ö 
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Vines may be increaſed by Layers, which may 
be laid any time in Winter before January, and 
will often grow of Cuttings: only ſtuck in the 
Ground in a moiſt place, and well watered in 
Summer, il it prove a dry time, or of Suckers. 
For to plant a Vineyard in Fuly, when the 
Earth is very dry and combuſtible, plow up the 
Swarth and · burn or denſhire it, as is before directed 
about plowed Land; ; in Fanuary following ſpread 
the Aſhes. © 
The Ground Seing thus prepared, make your 
Trenches croſs the Hill from Eaſt to Weſt, be- 
cauſe the Yimes ſtanding thus in Ranks, the ribog 
and ſetting of the Sun will by this means paſs thro” 
the Intervals, which it would not do if they were 
planted in any other -Poſition, nor yet would the 
Sun be able ſh well to dart its Beams upon the 
plants during the whole courſe of the daß. 
To plant the Sets, ſtrain a Line and dig a Trench 
about a Foot deep, and fer your Plants In it a- 
bout three Foot diſtance every way one from a- 
nother, trim off the ſuperfluous Roots of your Les 
and leave not above three or four Eyes or Buds 
upon that which is above the Ground, and plant 
them about half a Foot deep, ſerting of them 
ſloaping as they commonly ſet Quick, ſo as that they 
may point up the Hill, which being done, take 
long Dung or Straw and lay on the Trenches of 
a reaſonable thickneſs to cover the Earth, and to 
preſerve the Roots from the dry piercing Winds 
which would - otherways much prejudice” them, 
and from the burning heat in Summer. Keep 
them well hoed and clean from Weeds, and if need 
be water them, the beſt time to plant them is in 
Fanuary. _ 
The Eft pruning of the new ſet Vine ought not 
to be till January after its planting, and then you 
ſhould cut off all che Shoots as near as you can 


ſparing - 
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ſparing only one of the moſt thriving ones, on 
which you ſhould leave only two or three Bud 
and ſo let it reft till Hay the ſecond Year after 
planting, and then be ſure to clear the Roots 0 
all Suckers which do but exhauſt and rob your 

Sets, for the ſmal] Branches of Vine: produce no 
Fruit, and leave no Branches but what break out 
of che Buds you left before, continually taking 
care to ſuppreſs the Weeds, and the ſame method 
is to be taken the third Year, by cutting off all 

the Shoots in Fanuary, ſparing only one or two oſ 
the molt thriving, which being done, dig all your 
Vineyard and lay it very level, taking great care 
chat in this Work you do not cut or wound any of 
the main Roots with your Spade, as for the young. 
er Roots it is not ſo material, for they will grow 
but the thicker, and this Year you may enjoy ſome 
of the Fruit of your Labour, which if anſwerable 
to your Expectation, will put you upon providing 
of Props for them of about four Foot long, which 
muſt be placed on the North-fide of your Plant, 
and in May rub off ſuch Buds as you think wil 
produce ſuperfluous Branches- When the Grape 
are about the bigneſs of birding Shot, break off 

» the Branches with your Hand at the ſecond Joint 

above the Fruit, and tie the reſt to the Prop, the 

, beſt way is to break, and not cut your es, be- 

cauſe wounds made wich any ſharp Inſtrument are 

not apt to heal but canſe the Vine, to bleed. 
— The following Year after its bearing you will be 
7.ar, likely to have three or four Shoots to every Plant, 
and therefore in December cut off all the Branche: 
except one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving, 
which leave for a Standard about four Foot high, 
cutting off the reſt very cloſe to the Body of the 
Mother Plant, which tie to your Prop till it is big 
enough to make a Standard of ic ſelſ, and then 
you muſt ſutter no Shoot to break out but ſuch as 
n ſprout 
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ſprout at the top about four Foot from the Ground, 
all which Sprouts the French Prune off every Year, 
and truſt only to the new Sprouts which are the 
only bearing Shoots, bur others ropes to leave 
two or three Branches the one ſucceſſively after 


very Year, and Nurſe up the other young ones, 
but the number of the Branches ſhould. be propor- 
tionable to the Thriftineſs of the Vine. 7 

In Auguſt when the Fruit begins to ripen, brea 
off ſuch Shoots as you find too thick, but this 
Work you muſt do with diſcretion, and only fo as 
to let in the Sun for the ripening of the over ſha- 
dowed Cluſters, but not to leave them too bare, 
leaſt you expoſe them too much to the ſcorchi 
Heat by Day, and the moiſt Deus by Night; a 
if you find a Vine to bleed rub ſome Aſhes upon it, 
and if that will not do, ſome commend the fearing 
of it with an hot Iron. 7 

When chro' often ſtirring of it you find your 
Vineyard poor (which the weakneſs of the Crop 
will ſoon diſcover) prune your Vine as is before di- 
rected, and ſpread good rotten Dung mixed with 
Lime over the whole Ground, letting of it lie a 
whole Winter to waſh into the Ground, mixing 
of about ten Buſhels of Lime with a load of Dung, 
and if fome Aſhes or Soot be likewiſe ſpread on it, 
it will do well, which Manure turn in about Fe- 
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which ſhould be performed in a dry Seaſon, and 
not in wet, leaſt it occaſion the Ground to bind 
too much, and cauſe the Weeds to grow; bur to 
forward Grapes ripening and to make them fruit» 
ful, the Blood of Beaſts mixed with Lime or Soot 
is very good to lay to the RGots of Vines in Decem- 


watering of Vines in Auguſt is a great advantage. 
7 Gather 
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the other, and ſo they always cut off the oldeſt e- 


bruery with a flight digging, but not too deep, 


ber and in July, and if the Seaſon is very dry the 
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Gather your Grapes in a dry day when thy 


are very plump and tranſparent, which is when 


the Seeds or Stones are black and clear, not yi 
ſcous or clammy, when the Stalks begin to ſhriyg 
ar the part next the Branch, which is a ſign i 
hath done feeding; only you muſt take care if Rain 
come and Froſt immediately follow, to gather 
them as ſoon as you can. 

It is beſt to cur and not to pull the Grapes fron 
the Vine, and-to put them in Baskets, out of which, 
empty them gently, and lay them on heaps on a 
Floor to ſweat for four or five Days or a Week 
time, which will ripen chem much. 

If you would make Claret, let it remain with 
the Murc or Husks till che Tincture be to your 
liking, but the bite Wine may be preſſed out im 
mediately. 

When the White Wine is tunned, ſome propoſe 
to ſtop it up immediately, and ſay that it will not 
Hurt the Cask, and leave half a Foor or more void; 
and for Claret leave ſomet hing more, which they 
repleniſh at ten days end (when the fury of 
working is over) with ſome proper Wine that wil 
Not provoke it to work again, this muſt be fre- 
quently repeated, for new Wine will ſpend and 
waſte ſomewhat till it is perſect. | | 

This is the manner of Languedoc, and the South: 
ern parts of France, but about Pars, they let it 
abide wich che Murc in the Muſt cwo Days and 
Nights for I bite ume, and at leaſt a Week for 
Claret, but then they obſerve to let it be well co- 
vered. | 
ln ſome parts of France, they Tun it when it 
harh wrought in the Kedlers, filling of it up (as be- 
fore is deſcribed) with what is ſqueezed from the 
Hosk, which ſome think very practicable with us. 

Whilft the working and filling of it up com- 
tinues, keep it as warm as you can, by cloſing up 
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any Northern Windows, if you have any in your 
Cellar, leaſt ic ſour the Liquor, and about the ex- 
piration of March, ſtop your Veſſel for good and 
all, Some about this time rowl their Cazsk about 
the Cellar to. mix it with the Lees, and after a few 
days re· ſettlement, they rack it off wich great Im- 
provement. 


but firſt boil chem in clean water about an Hours 
ſpace to extract their rankneſs, and then dry them 
n the Sun or an Oven: Leſs than a Buſhel of Chips 
will be ſufficient to fine a whole Tun of Wine, and 
it will ſet your Wine in a gentle working, and 
purifie it in twenty four Hours, giving of it a good 
and agreeable Flavour. | 5 
. Theſe Chips may be waſhed again, and will 
„Le the better upon the like occaſion, even till 
'W they are almoſt conſumed. Let your Chips be 
- W planed off as long and large as you can get them, 
Jud pur them in at the Bung. 
| Some dulcorate and ſweeren their Wines (to 
prevent harſhneſs) with Raiſins of the Sun trodden 
; WI inco the Var, being a little plumped before, or by 
boiling one half of the Muſt or Liquor in a Veſ- 
{] for an Hour, ſcumming of it, and tunning of it 
up hot with the other. * We” 
But the beſt method that I have met with to 
make Engliſh Wine, is after the Grapes are pick- 
ed from the Stalks to preſs them, and to let he 
Juice ſtand twenty four Hours in the Fat, draw it 
off from the groſs Lees, and pur it up into a Cask, 
and to every Gallon of Juice add a Pint or Quart 
of ſtrong Red or White Port, according as you de- 
lire it in ſtrength, Let ic-work together, and when 
It hath done, Bung it up cloſe, and let it ſtand till 
January, at which time in dry Weather Bottle 
It; this way 1 have made as good Wine, as any 
Qo Frent h 


Put into your Veſſel the planing or Chips of ne 15 
green Beech, the Rind being carefully peeled off, Fine. 
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Freveb Wine without any adulteration, which con- 
ſifting of four parts of our own Product, and but 
one of Foreign, myſt be of advantage for the pro. 
Grapes. eo”. 
Of gathering of Fruit. 


' Your Trees having attained to their deſired end 


of bearing Fruit, it will be neceſſary to conſider 


the methods to be uſed in gathering, tranſporting 
and keeping of it. 

As to the gathering of Fruit, care muſt be te 
ken to do it without bruiſing, eſpecially of ſuch a 
you deſign to keep, and chat you do it when they 
are arrived at their due Maturity, at which time they 
are not only beſt for eating, but keeping tov, 
Fruit ripens ſooner or later according as the fort 


is, and the Seaſon of the Year falls out, or that 


 Tranſport- 


ing of 
Fruit, 


they are ſituated and ſheltered, and that the Soi 
is either hot or cold. But the beſt time for the gy 
thering of Winter Fruit, is about Michael mas after 
the fil Autumn Rains come, when the Tree be. 
ing ſobbed and wet ſwells the Wood and looſen; 
the Fruit: or when the Froſts advertiſe you that 
tis time to lay. them up, beginning to gather the 
fofteſt Fruit firſt, but mind never to gather Fruit 
in wet Weather, | 

For the Tranſportation of Fruit, or the carry- 
ing of it to Market, &c. Apricots, Peaches, Fo. 
Strawberries, Cherries, Rasberries, &c. require We 
ter - carriage, or to be carried on Men's Backs; but 
for Peaches or, Apricot, they ſhould be laid upoi 
that part that che Stalks grow out of without 
touching of one another, and to be laid upon 
Bed of Moſs, Fern or Leaves, or to be wrapped 
up in Vine Leaves. And in Caſe ſeveral Beds be 
laid one upon another, a good quantity of Mob 
ought to be laid between them, 2 
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Per are very tender, and therefore each Fig 
be wrapped in a Leaf, and ſmall Partitions 
made wich Splinters, like the bottom of Sieves, to 
part each Layer in the Basket, that ſo they may 
not lie one upon another. 

Plum, may be put in a Basket without any o- 
ther ceremony, than the laying of Leaves at the 
bottom and top. 

Strawberries and Rasberries are commonly put 
into ſmall Baskets made on purpoſe for them, and 
the Leaves laid at top and bottom and ſtuffed by 
the ſides. | 

Apples and Peers are commonly packed in Bas- 
. with a good quantity of Straw at the bottom 
and top. 

As to the preſerving of Fruit, if it is Summer 
Fruit (eſpecially Peaches) they muſt be laid in a 
dry place on Shelves with the Windows always o- 
pen, and upon dry Moſs, or other foft things that 

th no ill ſcent of favour, for Peaches like Me- 
los eat better for being gathered a day or tuo be- 
fore they are eaten. All Fruits muſt be viſited daily, 


and the rotten ones picked out leaſt they ſhould 


inſect the other. Pears may be placed with their 
Eye downward, but beware of laying of them or 
Apples upon Hay, Wheat or Rye Straw, which will 
give the firſt an ill flavour, and leave the other 
none ; the beſt Straw is that of Oats, but Fern or 
Blankets is much better. 

The beſt way to keep Grapes is to hang them up in 
6 i faſtened to a Packthread, but if any are deſi- 
to Mo preſerve them till towards Spring, they muſt 
be gathered before they are perfectly ripe, and care 
muſt be taken conſtantly to pick out thoſe that 
are rotten ; but ſome ſay, the beſt way to keep 
them is to hang them up in a Farrel, which muſt 
be headed up ſo cloſe that no Air may come at 
them, ſome lay them in a Cask in Oar-chaft. 

i ol Do's -* But 
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But as Apples and Pear, are of a long duration, 
it will be neceflary for thoſe chart are curious in 
keeping of them, to have a Conſervatory. or Store- 
houſe made after this manner, chooſe ſome place 
in your Houſe the moſt convenient for this pur. 
poſe, which ſhould have the Windows and Over- 
rures narrow, to prevent the extremity both of 
heat and cold, theſe ſhould always be kept ſhut 
except in very fine Weather. 

Abont the Room ſhould be Shelves made one 
above another, and the middle be left to lay Fruit 
in on heaps, ſuch as are the moſt common, or 
that you deſign for Cyder; but if your Room be 
narrow, then only Shelves on one ſide, and the 
two ends will be enough. | 

Let your Shelves be laid upon Brackets, bei 
about two Foot wide, and edged with a ſmall La 
ro keep the Fruit from rowling off of them, pla- 


cing of them about a Foot aſunder. 


And as you gather your Pruit, ſeparate the 
faireſt and biggeſt from che middling, and fuch a 
are fallen off of themſelves, or that were chrown 
down in gathering, and putting each ſort into 
Baskets, as faſt as you gather them carry them in- 
to your Store-houſe, and range chem upon your 
Shelves, fo as that they may not touch one another, 
laying of Fern under them, and having of a good 
quantity more of Fern by you, cover them well 
up with it, and in caſe of Froſt, you may lay 
Blankets and other things to ſecure them, but in 


very ſevere Froft, ſome commend a wet Sheet to 


lay over them, as the beſt thing to preſerve them. 
Be ſure your Fern is very dry, and let it be cut 
in Summer while the Sap is in it, and that it have 
contracted no ill ſavour or muftineſs, 

And every other day look carefully to the 4 
ples and Pears, and take out all that are ſpeckt or 
totten, leaſt they infect the others, 6 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
As for the time of Fruits being in Seaſon and 


their laſting, I ſhall have occaſion to mention a 


great number of them in the Kalendar, 

Of Engliſh Liquors, 
Aving given an account of the way of ordering, 
managiag and improving of Corn and Fruits ; 
| ſhall in the next place endeavour che Improve- 
ment of Engliſh Liquors, which is a part of Hus- 
bandry that I think is too much neglected, and 


therefore I ſhall give the beſt help towards it that 
I can, and begin with Beer as the moſt common 


Liquor, and what for the want of good manage - 
ment, is generally the moſt ſpoiled of any Liquor 


we make. 


Of Beer and Ale. 


In the brewing of Beer, two things muſt particu- | 


larly be taken Care of; Firſt, Good Malt of which 
[ have already given an account of the making. 
And Secondly, Good Water, that is Water that is 
ſoft, and will bear ſoap, for harſh Water makes 
not only unpleaſant Beer or dle, but likewiſe re- 
quires much more Malt chan ſoft, and that in pro- 
portion to the barſhneſs or ſuftne(s of it ; and Laſt- 
h, Ling provided witch good Hops. And ſor the 
brewing of good Beer or Ale, 


Firſt, Heat a d of Water and cover it 
with Bran, when it is ſcalding hot, one third 
part of it into the Meſhing · tub, and there let it 


ſtand till the Steem is ſo far gone that you may ſee 


your Face in the Liquor, ſtir in four Buſhels 
of Malc, and let the remainder of the Water in the 
Copper boil, a little, and then draw out the Fire 
thar che heat of the Water may be qualified be- 
fore jou put it to the Malt, and when ic is of a 
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is drawn off. put part of it upon t 


The Art of Husbandry ;, or 
due heat, add it to the other part that you put in the 
Meſhing ub before, and ſtir it well again, putting 
up two or three Shovels full of hot Wood-coals 
upon it, to take off any ill Taint of the Malt, then 
let it ſtand two Hours, in that time beat a Hog 
ſhead more of Water; and when your firſt Wo 
be Grains, ind 
ſtir in three Buſhels more of freſh Malt, then add 
the reſt of the Water and ſtir as before, after 
which put your firſt Wort into the Copper again, 
make it ſcalding hot, and put part of it into a ſe- 
cond Meſhing - tub, and when the Steem is gone, tir 
in three Buſhels of freſh Malt, then put up the reſt 
of the Wort, and ſtir well as before, letting of it 
ſtand two Hours, and put another Hogſhead of 
Water into your Copper, and when what was put 
in the firſt Meſhing-tub bath ſtood there twoHourz, 
draw it off, as alſo that Liquor in the ſecond Me- 


ſhing tub, and cake the Grains out of the ſecond 


Meſhing- tub, and put them into the firſt, and put 
the Water that was ſcalded in the Copper to it, 
which let ſtand in che Meſhing-tub an Hour and an 
half at moſt, and while that is ſtanding get ready 
another Copper of Water (the Copper containing 
about a Hogſhead) which put upon the Grains, 
and let ſtand as before; only Note, that in all the 
Meſhings (when you think that the Liquor hath 
ſtood long enough upon the Malt) before you let 
it run out, that you draw out ſome of the Liquor 
fieſt, and ſde if it run clear, if jt doth, draw it off, 
if not, fling je up again, and fer it ſtand till it 
doth. Then cake che firſt Wort and boil ir with 
ewo Pound of Hops two Hours, or till you find it 
look curdly;” after which boil the fecond Wore for 
Ale an Hour and an half with three quarters of 
Pound of Hops, and the Hops that were boi 
n the firſt and ſecond Wort, boil in the remaining 
uor an Hour and an half, v hich quantity willmabe 
| FT, ix a e 
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the Way of nproving of \ Land, 

1 Barrel of Streng · Berr, and a Barrel and half of 
Ale, and one Hogſhead and half of Small Beer, this 
is the belt way of brewing your March and . 
ber Beer 1 

But for the brewing of Small. —— ot common 
Ale, take ſomething. above the quantity of a Bar- 
tel of Water ſcalding hot, which. put into. your 
| Meſning· tub alone, let it cool till you can ſee your 
na in it, and put to it four Buſhels of Malk, 
posting of it in by degrees and ſtu ring of it well, 
et it ſtand on the Malt two Hours (obſerving: 
ame method as before propofed for Strong-Bee 
then draw it let it boil an Hour and an half 
in Summer, or an Hour in Winter, and when it is 
boiled enough. it will look curdled. Of this firſt 
Wort you may make a Barrel of Ale, after this j$ 
boiled, ſcald about a Barrel of Water more and 
it upon your Malt, letting oſ it ſtand an Hour 


tity of hot Water on again, obſerving the ſame 
Roles as before. directed, of this. you- may make 
an of Small-Beer, When you put it to- 
gether to Work; take care that it is not too hot, and 
when'you put Veaſt to it, put it to a ſmall quan- 


grees, and when it hath worked twenty four Hours 
in the Tub, Tun it up. But if you Brew Sl 
Beey alone, two Buſhzls of Mie and a Pound and 
2 Hops will make a mene 


nn oon 
ber of Brewing are for a ſmall 
Family, 


chuſe to inſtance; in, becauſe o- 
* ma cally proporrion ir to larger quantities 


inn 16 £972 uo nee 
* To at hath' been already mentioned, -1 halt 


hir d by Sir Fon Moor in a (nal. Treatiſe of his: 


Which as it contains a great many. particylary, and 
Qo 4 L 


put it | 
and an half, this draw off, and put the ſame quan- 


add the manner of brewing" of Aie and Beer, pub- 
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ticy at firſt, and add more and more to it by de- 
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is recomended from his own Experience, may be 


_ of uſe to the publick, which take in his own 


bout a tenth part for waſt, that not boiling ſo 1 
a your firſt Wort: and you — 


or ſeven Buſhels of Malt will make one 


ds. * ' ; 
In the Brewing of Ale and Beer, after you have 


made a diſcreet choice of your Materials, you 


muſt firſt conſider what ſort of Drink you delign 
to Brew, and accordingly proportion your quan- 
tities. If you defign your firſt Wort for Strong. 
Ale, or March or October Beer, you muſt proporti. 
on five Gallons of Drink to every Buſhel of Male 
(that is to ſay avoiding Fractions) eleven Buſhels 
of Malt to an Hogſhead of Ale or Beer. But it 
muſt be remembred that in ſo great a diſproportion 
of Malt Drink as eight co five, almoſt a third of 
your Liquor in the firſt Wort wil} be abſorbed 
by the Malt never to be returnd, and an allow. 
ance is to be made of about a-fixth part to be e. 
vaporated in boiling z ſo that if you expect to clear 
a Hogſhead of Drink that is fifty four - Gallons 
from your firſt Wort, you muſt. put into your 
Meſh-tub near ninety Gallons of Liquor. But fcr 
your ſecond or third Worts, the Malt being wet 
before, you need put up no more: Liquor than you 
intend to make Drink, except an allowance of 2. 


Wort make one Hogſhead of good middle Beer ot 
Ale as ſtiong as the common Ale-houſe Drink in 
London; and your third Wort will make one Hog: 
ſnead of good Small. Beer. own 

Aft 1 in this Caſe the drawing off three 
Worts, becauſe of the great quantity of Malt to a 


ſmaller of Liquor; otherwiſe jn ordinary Brew- 


ings, where you deſign not very ſtrong Drink, fu 
Hogſhead 
of good Strong and another of Sali Beer. And in 
Caſes two Moakſes will as well take out the 
rengrh of your Malt as three in the other. 155 

. c 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 569 
| The proportion of Hops may be half a Pound 
do an Hogſhead of Strong-Ale, one Pound to an 
Hogſhead of ordinary Strong-Beer to be ſoon 
drunk out, and cwo Pounds to an Hogſhead of 
BY March or Odtaber Beer. And for the after Worts 
which are not to be kept long, what comes from 
the firſt Wort will ſerve well enough to boil again 
you put into your ort 4 greater | 
jon of Hops, and boil chem all che while — 
ort boils, you will make it too bitter. But I 
conceive it adviſable to double the proportion by 
taking out the firſt Parcel, when your Wort has 
boiled half the time you deſign it, and then adding 
the ſame quantity of freſh Hops to continue boil- 
ing till you take your Wort out of the Copper. 
This will ſomewhat encreaſe your Charge, but 
that will be very inconſiderable if you furniſh your 
ſelf in a cheap Year of Hops. Ms 17 3 
Hitherto of the Qualities and Proportions of 
jour Materials; now concerning the manner of 
putting them together. ; 
After you have put your Liquor into your Cop- 
per, ſtrew an handful, or two or three handfulls of 
Bren or Meal upon it, not ſo much to ſtrengthen your 
Liquor as to make it heat quickly, for ſimple Water 
alone will be long ere it boil. But you muſt take 
your Liquor ont of the Copper when it begins to 
ſimmer, and nor ſuffer it to boil; for tho it were 
granted that the boiling did no harm to your Li- 
quor, by evaporating the natural Spirit of the Wa- 
ter; yet it is a needleſs expence of Fuel and Time, 
firſt; to make it too hot, and after to ſtay till it is 
cooler again. For you muſt by no means mix yout 
Male with boiling hot Li, which will make the 
Malt clot and cake together, and che moſt flowry 
parts of it run! whitiſh, glewy and ſizy, like Sad'ers 
Paft, ſo that it will never mix kindly, nor giv 
out its ſtrength equally to the Liquor. 1 
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The Art of Husbandry ; or 
I had not dwelt fo long on this head, but that 
I know many put their Malt firſt in the Meſh-far, 
and then pour in their Liquor for the firſt Wort 
which-is indeed ene in the ſecond and chird 
Worts. 


The contrary Praftice of purting in your Liquor 


firſt hath theſe advantages. 


Firſt; You can never otherwiſe oueſs when your 
Liquof is juſt cool enough to be mingled with your 
Malt. But in this caſe you have a certain Crite- 
rion and Rule co judge, that is, you muſt let 
Liquor remain in your Meſh far, till the Vapours 


from it be ſo far ſpent, that you can Tee your Face 


remove them over the (ide of 


in the Liquor: and then pouritigyour Malt upon it, 
you have this further advantage, that you keep your 
Ligacr longer hot, and it / ſinks gradually, diſtri- 
5 its ſtrength to your Liquor equally with- 
out matting, and iſ it does not deſcend faſt enough 
of it 150 you muſt preſs it down with our Hangs 
ot Rudder, with which you uſe fo io your Malt 
or Moaks, This muſt be done by degrees, alwayt 
remembring that you ſhake your Sachs before yo 
ar Meſl-far, to 
get out the Flour of your Male which: fticks to 
them, and after all your Malt is ſettled, and your 
Liquor appears above it, you Spe up in yout 
Meſh-fat as much more hot Water out of your 
Copper, as will make in all ninety Gallons Jones 
Hogſhead, then ſtir it almoſt without ceaſing, till 
it has been in the Meſh-fat about two Hours from 
the firſt putting up your Malt, in which your Ser- 
vants may help and relieve one another.. 
After this pull out your Rudder, and putting a 
little dry Malt a top, cover it cloſe, and let ir ſtand 
half an Hour undifturbed, that it may run off 
clear, and the Malt being ſunk to the bottom, the 
Liquor at top, will run thro” it again, and ou 
away the Arengrh gh it. After this, you muſt — 
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upyour Tap-ſtaff, and let out about a Gallon, not in- 
o your Tub underneath of Underback, Which is 
to receive your Wort, but into yout long Handle 
kt, and put it back again ſtopping your*Fap-hole * 
this do two or three times, till you find it runs 
dear, which it will not do at firſt, tho” your Ta hole 
be never” fo well adin ll... 4 04 

Throughout the whole cburſe of your Brewing, 
you muſt be very careful to do all you can to pro- 


mote the fineneſs and clearneſi of out Drink. 


77 


In the North of Englor4 where much the beſt 


Malt-drink is made, they are fo careful of making 
their Drink fine, that they let their firſt Wort 
ſand in their Receivers till it is very clear, all the 
grols Parts being ſunk to the bottom, this they 
continue to do about three Hours in Summer, and 
ten or twelve Hours in the Winter, as occaſion 
requires, which they call Blinking, after Which, 
kaving the Sediment behind, they only lade out 
the clear Wort into the Copper, which Cuſtom is 
bag ta the North, and wholly unprattis'd in 
r parts. "4 4 1 EN. 

When all is run out into your Receiver or Un- 
detback, Lade or Pump out your ſecond Liquor, 
ordered fo as to be then juſt ready to boil on your 
Moaks, and putting your firſt Wort in jour Cop- 
per again, let it boil reaſonably faſt (which boiling 


the Hops put on it will much accelerare) for a- 


bout one Hour and an half for March or 'Ottober 
Beer to be kept long, and one Hour fof 9 Ale 
to be drank pew, I know that a longer bbiſing 
s generally adviſed, but that I ſhall anſwer 
when f ole to ſhew the Reaſons, why common 
Bre wers feldom or never make good Malt- drink; 
L 2dVifſe the Wort rather to be boiled reaſonably 
faſt for the rime, than to ſtand fo long to Simmer, 
becauſe common experience ſhews it waſtes leſs 
and ferments better after ſo long boiling, than ſim- 
mering. | Your 
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Your firſt Wort being thus boiled, muſt be 
pumped or laded off into one or more Coolers or 
Cool-backs, in which leave the Sullage behind 
and let it run off fine, The more Coolers and the 
thinner it ſtands) the ſooner it cools (eſpecially in 
hot weather) the better; let it run from your 
Cool-back into your Tun very cool, and ſet it not 
there to Work in Summer till it is as cool as Wa. 
ter. In Winter it muſt be near Blood warm at 
leaſt, the Bowl in which you put your Yeaſt to ſet 
the reſt on Working, muſt have a mixture of Wort 
hot enough to make it all ferment : when you 
find it begins to Work up thick to a Yeaſt, mix it 
again with your Hand-jet, and when it has work 
ed it ſelf a ſecond time to a Yeaſt, if you deſign- 
ed it for Ale, and ſpeedy drinking, and hopped it 
accordingly, beat in the Yeaſt every five 
for two Days together in the Summer time, or 
more, according as the weather is, and for three 
or four, Days in the Winter, covering your Fat 
cloſe, that it fall not in your Working: un. 

When your Yeaſt begins to Work ſad, and up- 
on the turning of the Concave of your Bow! 
downwards ſticks faſt to the inſide, then skimming 
off the Yeaſt, firſt cleanſe the teſt into your Veſſel, 
leaving all your Dregs in the bottom of your Tun, 
and putting only che clear up. After it has a little 
ſermented in your Veſſel, you will find it in a few 
Days fine and fit for your drinking, tho? according 
to the quantity of your Hops, you may proportion 
it for longer keeping. 

if you Brew. in March or October, and hate 
hopp.d it for long keeping, you muſt then upon 
its ſecond Working to a Yeaſt (afrer once beating 


in) cleanſe it into your Veſſel wich the Yeaſt in it, 

filling it ſtill as it Works over, and leaving when 

| E ſtop it up a good thick head of Yeaſt to 
Pp it, | | 


In 
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In brewing March and Offober Beer it is ad- 
viſable to have large Veſſels bound with Iron 
Hoops containing two, three or four Hogſheads, 
according to the Quantity you intend to make, 
putting all into one Veſſel, this ſort of Drink, 
ng, digeſting and mellowing beſt in the largeſt 
quantities. 

Your Veſſels muſt be Iron-hoop'd elſe your 
March Beer will be in danger to be loſt or ſpoiled 
leaving your Vent-peg always open palls it, and 
if it e to be faſtened but ſix Hours toge- 
ther in the Summer, a ſudden Thunder or Stormy 
Night may happen next * to preſent you in 
your Cellar an empty Veſſel and a covered Floor. 

It is pretended, that March is the belt Month 
for brewing, and the Water then better than in 
OZober, but I always found that the Ofober Beer, 
having ſo many cold Months to digeſt in, proves 
the better Drink by much, and requires nor ſuch 
watching and tending as the March Beer doth in 
opening and ſtopping the Hole on every change 
of the Weather. | 

Many Country Gentlemen talk of and magni- 
fie their ſtale Beer of Five, Ten or more Years 
old; it is true, more Malt and Hops than I pro- 
poſe will keep Drink longer than I uſe to do; but 
to ſmall purpoſe, for that it will not exceed mine 
in any thing deſirable, except ſuch an extraordi- 
nary ſtrength as few Men care for: I always 
broach mine at about nine Months end, and 
March Beer at Chriſtmas and my Odober Beer at 
Midſummer, at which time it is generally the beſt; 
but will keep very well in Bottles a Year or two 
more. Stop your Veſſel cloſe with Cork not Clay, 
and have near the Bung-hole a little Vent-hole 
ſtopp d with a Spile, which never allow to he pul- 
led out till you bottle or draw off a great quanti- 


ty together; by which means it is kept ſo cloſe 
{fopp'd 
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ſtopp d that it fluſhes violently out of the Cock 
for about a Quart, and then ſtops on a ſudden ang 

porles and ſmiles in 2 Glaſs like any bottled Beet, 
tho in the Winter time. But if once you pull out 
the Yent:peg to draw a Quantity at once, it will 

ſenſibly loſe this briskneis and be ſome time he. 
ore it recovers it. 

I propoſe no Directions for the ſecond and third 
Worts; he that can - Hove. he firſt well can ne- 
ver fail in the reſt. Your third Wort being pour 
on hot Goods may be only cold Water. 

But which is the beſt Method to be uſed I muft 


refer to Experience. * 
Of Nettingham Ale. 


The chief thing that they obſerve in making of 
it, is, only when it is working, to let it ſtand ina 
Tub four or five days before they put it into the 
Cask, ſtirring of it twice a day, and beating down 
the Head or Yeaſt into it; this gives it the ſweet 
Aleiſh Taft. 

It Ale or Beer do not fine well, put into a 
Hogſhead two or three Bottles of old ſtale Beer 
or Ale, and it will much help it. 


Of Cyaer. 


Next unto Beer der, is of the moſt common ul, 
of which excellent Liquor there are ſeveral ways 
of making it according to the Skill of the Opera 
tor, and the Palates of thoſe that are to drink it, 
ſome eſteeming one ſort of Oder beſt and ſome 2. 
nother, according to the Fruits it is made of and 
the Methods uſed by them that make it. 

Now Cyder Fruits may be reduced to two forts 
or kinds, either the wild, harſh and common Ap 
ple growing in great plenty in Hereford, 7075 
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er and Glauceſtenſbires, in ſeveral other adja- 
fon places in the Fins, and Hedge-rows, and 
planted in ſeveral other places of England for Cy- 
der only, which are not at all tempting to the Pa- 
late of a theeviſh Neighbour, nor requiring the 
charge and trouble of the more reſerv d — Ju 
Or the more curious Table Fruits, as the Golden 
Pippin, the Kentiſh Pippin, the Prarmain, &c. which 
are by many preferr d, having in them a more 
cordial and pleaſant Juice than other Apples. 
For the former, the beſt forts for Cyder are 
found to.be the yy Eg nt White Muſt, the Green 
Muſt, the Gennet Moil, Eliot's Stocken Apple, Sum- 
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mer Fillet, Winter Fillet, Broomsbury Crab, the O- 


live Under-leaf Apple, and the Fox Whelp, the Cy- 
der of which comes not to be good till tis three 
or four Years old. 

The greater part of them being meerly Savage 
and ſo harſh that hardly Swine will eat them, yet 
yielding a moſt plentitul ſmart and vinous Liquor, 
comparable, if not exceeding the beſt French Wine 
and for the advantage of planting of them they 
claim the preference before Pippins or any other of 
our Garden Fruit. | 

The other ſorts of Fruits for the making of Cy- 
der are, as I faid before, the Golden Pippin, Ken- 
i Pippin, Pearmain, Gillyflower, Kirto Pippin, 
Mother Pippin, &c. | 

The beſt ſorts of Cyder Fruit are far more ſuc- 
culent, and the Liquor more eaſily divides from 
= Pulp of the Apple than in the beſt Table 

ruits. 

Some obſerve, the more red any Apple is the 
better it is for Cyder, and the paler the worſe, 
and that no ſweet Apple that hath a tough Rind 
is bad for Cyder; but the more inclinable to yel- 
low the flethy part of an Apple is, the better co- 


Apples 
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Apples of a bitter taſt will ſpoil your Cyder 
but he Juice of them and of Crabs will 85 25 
good Spirits as the beſt Apples when fermented, 
for neither the ſowre nor the bitter taſt ariſes 
with the Spirit. 44 

Let your Apples that you make Cyder of be 


thorough ripe and be carefully gathered without 
'Bruiſes in dry Weather; it very much conduces 


to the goodneſs and laſting of the Cyder, to let 
them lie a Week or two on Heaps; the harſher 
and more ſolid the Fruit is the longer they ma 


lie, and the more mellow and 9 45 e leb 
rth their Aque- 


time, which makes them ſweat fo 

ous Humidity and digeſteth and meliorates the 
remaining Juice ; but they will yield more from 
the Tree than ſo kept. 

Such as are windfalls, bruiſed, or any ways in- 
Jured or unripe Fruit, divide from the ſound and 
mature. | 

For it 1s better to make two ſorts of Cyder, 
the one good and the other bad, than for all to be 


bad; and the ſooner ſuch Fruit is preſſed the bet- 


ter; and from your Apples take away all S 
Leaves and rotten Apples, becauſe Stalls ant 


Leaves give an ill taſt to the Cyder, and rotten 
Apples make it deadiſh. 

ſuch Apples as fall before they are ripe be 
kept till the time of the full maturity of the other 
Fruit, or elſe the Cyder will not be worth drink- 


About twenty or twenty two Buſhels of good 
Cyder Apples, juſt gathered from the Tree, will 
make'an Hogſhead of Cyder, after they have Jain 
a while in Heaps to mellow about twenty five or 
thirty Buſhels will make an Hogſhead. 
ey that have great Quantities uſually grind 
their Apples with a Horſe-mill, ſuch as the Tan- 


ners grind Bark with, but rhe new invented En, 
gine 
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gine deſcribed in Mr. Worlidg's Vinetum Britanni- 
eum, is a very good Mill and will grind a great 
quantity. 1 205 

After your Apples are ground they ſhould be 
made up in Straw or in an Hair Bag, and ſo com- 
mitted to the Preſs ; of which there are ſeveral ſorts, 
but the Screw-Preſs is the beſt. $475 

But as there are ſeveral ways of making of Cy- 
der as well as ſeveral forts of Fruit to 3 it ot, 
and that ſome eſteem one ſort of Cyder and ſome 
another, according to the manner of its making, 
and the Fruit rt is made of, as I ſaid before, 1 
ſhall. endeavour to give you ſeveral of the me- 
thods I have met with, and leave them to your 

rience. But 
think the chief way of improving of this Li- 

quor would be a particular management of it ac- 
cording to the Species of Apples it is made of (eſpe: 
cially what is made of the chief Cyder Apples. 


1 


Of ſeveral Way: and Methods of making Or. 


As firſt, that of Mr. Worlidge, who 22 
that when your Cyder is preſſed out it ſnould 
ſtand a day or two, or more, in an open Tun, or 
covered only with a Cloth or Boards to keep it 
from Duſt, or in a Hogſhead or other Veſſel not 

I quite full, with an open Bung, till the more groſs 
pep ſubſide, and then to draw it into Pails and 
it up into the Veſſels you intend to keep it 
longer an, leaving about an eighth part empty. 
Set theſe Veſſels in your coldeſt Cellars or Repo- 
ſitories with the Bling open, or covered only with 
a looſe Cover, that there may be a free perſpira- 
tion of the Volatile Spirit of your Muſt, which 
would otherwiſe force its way, and that your Muſt 
may be cool and not kept warm leaſt it ferment 


too much. | 
P Y Thus 
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Thus ſtanding open, the better it will by degrees 
let fall its Jn. rts, and in time become clear 
without the loſs of any of its true and durable Spi- 
rits. For Coldneſs is here the cauſe of its purity- 
ing, warmth occaſioning the ſolution and detention 
A} thoſe Particles that ſpoil the Colour and Taſt of 
Cyder, and which would otherwiſe precipitate. 

As for the time of its ſtanding open in the Veſ. 
ſel, it varies according to the nature of the Fruit, 
if the Fruit were mellow or ſweet, the more of the 

- groſs Particles will be preſſed out with the Liquor, 
and ſo the longer time will be required for their 
Precipitation : But if the Fruit were hard or Pre 


the thinner doth the Liquor iſſue out of the Pre 
and the ſooner will your Cyder become fine: a 
you muſt be ſure to obſerve, that as ſoon as this 
Cyder of hard Apples is fine you muſt draw it off 
from its precipitated Lees, leſt 1t become acid or 
acquire ſome ill taſt from them. 

his ſtandin _ of the Veſſel cauſeth an ex- 
nce of that WI d or Volatile Spirit, which be- 
ing pent in, would beget a continual fermentati- 
on, much prejudicing the Cyder; and in caſe it 
doth not otherwiſe work its way out, would in 
time break the Veſſel that detains it. 

And the principal cauſe that there hath been ſo 
much bad Cyder made in moſt parts of England, 
was the too earl ſtopping of it up: It being u- 
ſually preſcribed, and as uſually e that as ti 
ſoon. as Cyder is preſt, ſtrained and fermented, h. 
they ſtop it cloſe with a very great confidence; 0 
that unleſs it be cloſe ſtopped it will decay and by 
become of no uſe, ſo that when theſe Cyderiſts I d) 
have taken care for the beſt Fruit, and ordered I tf 
them after the teſt manner they could, yet hath I 
their Cyder generally proved pale, ſharp and ill- I 1 
taſted, c. and all from the too early ſtopping to 
of it. For the ſtopping of Cyder cloſe be ae 
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be fine, or with its Fexces in it (although precipi- 


tated ) begets reiterated Fermentations, which 
Fermentations very much impoveriſh this Liquor 
by precipitating thoſe Particles which enrich it 
with Tincture and Guſt. 

Whilſt its groſs Fœces, or any ſettling remain 
in the bottom, every change of Weather cauſes 
ſome motion therein, which is uſually termed Fer- 
mentation; this doth ſo attenuate this Liquor, 
that it eaſily letteth or ſuffereth thoſe Particles to 
ſubſide, and leaveth the Cyder thin, je june, acid 
and ill-taſted. It is thin and jejune becauſe it 
hath loſt its Subſtance, acid becauſe it hath loſt 
its Sweetneſs, thoſe Particles being the Saccha- 
rine Subſtance, or part of the Apple, and of ill 
Savour and Guſt, becauſe thoſe Particle , when 
precipitated, being mix'd with the more * do 
putrifie and heat, infecting the whole Maſs in the 
Veſſel : all which effects are apparently obvious 
in Cyder made after the valgar Method. Theſe 
Faces they are, that cauſe the Corks to fly out of 
the Bottle, or break the Bottles, or at leaſt at the 
opening of them makes the Cyder fly, and mixing 
with it makes the reſidue unpleaſant. 

Theſe things being generally taken notice of, 
hath ſet many Heads at work to provide Reme- 
dies ; Some have made uſe of many ways to fer- 
ment it and make it clear by reiterated Fermenta- 
tions; others by additions, as Iſing-glaſs, &c. 
have enforced a Precipitation, and when they have 
ſo done, finding it to be thin, pale and acid, have 
by Molofſi's, Treacle, or courſe Sugar given it Bo- 
dy colour and guſt. What delight or pleaſure 
there can be in drinking ſuch Componnds, or how 
much this muſt conduce to Health and long Life, 
I leave every unprejudiced and ingenious Man 
to judge. 2 
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After your Cyder hath ftood open ſome rea- 
fonable time, till it is become — fine, 
Which it may be in three, four or five Weeks, 
then will it be convenient to draw it into Bottles 
if you have a ſufficient ſtock, or into other Casks, 
that it may there become more fine; for after it 
is ſeparated from its groſs Faces it will more eaſi. 
ly demit the remaining Particles or flying Lee 
455 it would have done whilſt the groſſer parts 
remained, renewing its Fermentation on every 
change of Air or other accidental occaſion. | 

Its Fineneſs will ſometimes plainly appear if 
ou move the Scum aſide with a Spoon, or the 
like; but to be more exact, you may take a Glaſs 
Pipe of a foot or more in length, open at both 
ends, ſtop the upper end of the Pipe with your 
Thumb and let the other end down into the Cy- 
der as deep as you think fit, then open the upper 
end, by removing your Thumb, and the Cyder will 


Tiſe in the Pipe; then ſtop the upper end again 


with your Thumb, and take out the Pipe and hold 
it over a Drinking-glaſs, remove your Thumb 
and you may there diſcern the ſtate and fineneſs 
of your Cyder. | 

If your ſtock of Cyder be not over-great, or 
that you are willing to preſerve your choiceſt ſorts 
of Cyder, the beſt way 1s to have large Glaſs Bot- 
tles of one or two Gallons apiece, more or leſs, 
enough to receive the ſame, into which draw off 
or rack your Cyder, and let the Bottles ſtand o- 
pen, or but barely covered, in yr cooleſt Repo- 
ſitory for a Month or more, till you obſerve your 
Cyder, by your interpoſing it between a Candle 
and your Eye, to be very tranſparent ; which 
then may be called Superfine, the remaining Par- 
ticles or flying Lee being precipitated and ſettled 
in the bottom of the Glaſs Bottle. 


if 
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If the Quantity of your choiceſt Cyder be too 
great for your Bottles, you may inſtead of them 
make uſe of Stone Bottles, or Jarrs, or Stounds of 
Flanders Earth, or glazed Earthen Veſſels, the lar- 
ger the better; which may be placed in Rows in 
your Repoſitories, Cellars or Vaults, and cove- 
red with Boards or the like, to preſerve your Cy- 
der from Duſt, £7c. but not from the Air; but 
by reaſon that you cannot ſo eaſily diſcern the 
neneſs of your Cyder in theſe as in the tranſpa- 
rent Veſſels you may now make uſe of your Glaſs 
Pipe before-mentioned. | 
The reaſon why Glaſs Bottles or other glazed 
or ſtone Veſſels are more fit for this 8 fine- 
ing than thoſe of Wood, is, for that the coolneſs 
the Veſſel very much contributes to the Precipi- 
tation of thoſe remaining Particles that would o- 
therwiſe debaſe this Liquor. | * 
But if your Quantity of Cyder be ſo great, 
that theſe Veſſels cannot receive it, then may 
vou rack it into other Veſſels male very clean, 
dry and ſweet, and ſuffered to ſtand ſlightly cove- 
red till it be very fine before you ſtop it up: 
If yon find that your Cyder doth not fine in wood- 
den Veſſels ſo ſoon as you deſire, for want of that 
coolneſs that is in glazed Veſſels, you may 
take Flints or Pebble Stones clean and dry and 
put them into your Cask of Cyder, this is ſaid 
(and with great probability) to contribute much 
towards the nimble precipitation of the Fœces; 
the like effect hath the applying of a Bag of Salt 
to the outſide of the under part of the Veſt: 
When your Cyder has attained its utmoſt degree 
of 3 which after this way of ordering it 
will do if you have but patience 10 let it ſtand 
open long enough (altho ſome will fine in half 
the time that other requires) then take your Glaſs 
Syphon or Crane and draw it off from its laſt Foz. 
| Pp 3 _— 
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ces into ſmaller Bottles, wherein you intend; to 
keep it for your uſe. Thus being drawn off and 
throughly depurated you may cloſe cork all your 
Bott les, and place them in your cool Conſervato- 
ry, where after a few Weeks ſtanding, your Cyder 
Will acquire a fine briskneſs and mantle in the 
Glaſs without any manner of F eculency, and re- 
tain its firſt Sweetneſs, and change from a Pale to 
a lively Canary or Malaga Colour; but if you 
| have occaſion to accelerate its Maturity, place fo 
many of your Bottles as you think you may have 
ſudden occaſion for, in ſome place warmer than 
your uſual: Conſervatory, and it will ſoon anſwer 
your expectation. 
Sometimes it will happen, that the next Sum- 
mer after it is become 10 pure, ſome Rags or fly- 
ing Feculencies may appear in your Bottles, which 
are occaſioned by the warmth of the Seaſon beget- 
ting another fermentation from that fatneſs of 
the Body of the Cyder made of the ſweeter ſort of 
Fruit, which are not apt to appear in the thinner 
Cyder; but in ſome ſhort time theſe will ſubſide, 
and you may draw off the Fine from the Fœces 
with your Syphon, without any great prejudice 
to your Cyder. Theſe later Fermentations in 
great quantities of Cyder often ſpoil it for want 
of a 8 prevention, which cannot be ſo well 
done in Veſſels of Wood as thoſe of Glaſs, where 
you may ealily EN the various changes that 
may happen in 
Mr. Workidge's Opinion of this Liquor. 


Ar. Cooks way of making of Cyder is after this | 


—_——_—. 5... 

Let your Fruit hang till through ripe, which 
is beſt knoum by the brownneſs of the Kernel or 
their 2 in the Apple, or the Apples falling 
much in ſtill Weather; for if the Fruit be green 
I IIK . 


ſe Liquors. Thus far you have 
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your Cyder will be ſowre. Gather your Apple 
diy, and reject ſuch as are bruiſed cal: es 
will rot and ſpoil the taſt of the Cyder. 3 
If you gather not by hand, which is tedious, 
Tay a Truſs of Straw beneath the Tree, and over 
that a Blanket, diſcreetly ſhaking them down, not 
too many at a time, but often, carrying them 
where they are to ſweat, which ſhould be on dry 
boarded Floors; by no means on Earth, unleſs 
ſtore of ſweet Straw lie under. In about ten or 
fourteen days they will have done ſweating, then 
grind or beat them, keeping the Fruit ſeveral in 
caſe you have enough to fill a Veſſel of one kind, 
if not, put ſich together as are near ripe, for its 
more uniformly fermenting: Winter Fruit may 
lie, three Weeks or a Month e them; 
the greener they are when gathered let them, lip 


the longer. | pts g 17108 0% 21 
Being ground let them continue twenty four 
hours before preſſing, it will give it the more Am- 
ber bright colour, Hinder its over-fermenting, and 
if the Fruit were very mellow, add to each twen- 
ty Buſhels of Stampings ſix Gallons of pure Wa- 
ter poured on them fo ſoon as beaten; the ſofter 
and mellower the more Water to reſtrain its over- 
working, and tho! the Cyder be weaker it will 
prove the pleaſanter, for over-ripe. and mellow 
Fruit let go ſo much of the looſe and fleſhy Sub- 
{tance thro? the Percolation, that with difficulty 
you will ſeparate the Lee from the Liquor before 
it ferment, and then away goes the brisk and 
pleaſant Spirits and leave a vapid. or ſour Drink 
contratied from, the remanent groſs Lees; the 


Cyder ade of ſuch Fruit had need be ſettling 

twenty, four hours in a large Fat or Veſlel that 

the Fœces may ſettle before you tun it up, and 

then dra it off, leaving as much of the thick 

Lee behind as you can | gg yet you may put 
P 4 


among 
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amon Preſſings for à Water Cyder) if 
3 Cyder itill ſo turbid that it will 1 
much, then draw it into another Veſſel by a Tap 
two or three Inches from the bottom, and ſolet it 
ſettle ſo long as you think it is near ready to work, 
for if it _ in your Tubs but little of the groſs 
Lees will yon be able to get from it. Note, That you 
muſt cover it all the time it is in your Tubs, and 
the finer you put it up in your Veſlels the leſs it 
will ferment and the better it will Drink; but in 
caſe you chill the Cyder (88 it often happens in 
cold Winter Weather) ſo as it doth not work 
when put intoCask, caſt into it a Pint of the Juice 
of Neboof with half the quantity of Ving glaſi to 
refine it, which tho it do not ſuddenly at the 
Spring it will. . | 
Theſe Directions obſerved, Barrel it up, and when 
it ceaſes working Bung it cloſe and reſerve it ſo till 
tis fit to Bottle, that is, when fine, ſince till then 
it will endanger their burſting; and if you won 
have it very brisk and cutting (which moſt affect 
put a little Lump of Loaf Sugar into every Bottle. 
Or you may obſerve the following Method, 
which is, That after your Cyder is preſt to ſtrain 
it and put it into a Tub or Vat with a Tap to it, 
which cover cloſe wich Sacks or Cloaths, by which 
means ſome of the Spirits will have liberty to eva- 
porate z whereas if you put it too ſoon into a Cask 
it will xeverberate the Spirits too ſoon into the 
Liquor, and cauſe a fermentation before any of 
the groſs Lees are ſeparated from ĩt; for the great 
thing to be taken care of in making of Cyder, is, 
only to let ſo much of, the Spirit evaporate as may 
preyent its fermenting before the groſs Lees are 
ſeparated from it, and yet to keep Spirits enough 
to cauſe a Fermentation when you would have it; 
or if it ferment too much it will loſe its Sweet- 
els, and become harſh and ſinall; and if it fer. 
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ment not at all it will become dead and four, 
and therefore let it ſtand twenty four hours or 
more in the Vat, according as you find it inclin'd 
to work, ſo let it ſtand longer or a fhorter time; 
and when you draw it off leave as much of the 


groſs Lees as you can behind, for. Lees of Cyder © 


areapt to put it into a new ferment upon all cha 

of Weather; after it hath ſtood its time in the Vat 
put it into a Cask, which fill almoſt full; but if 
you find it begin to work much, rack it off again, 
and take out the groſs Lees, and if you find i 
ſtill upon a fret, repeat the ſame operation 

you can ſettle it; for it is a very tickliſh Liquor 
and very ſubject to ferment, eſpecially if the graſs 
Lees are not timely ſeparated from it, and there- 
fore if unſettled or moiſt Weather happen at the 
time of its working it will be ſo much the more 
difticult to manage, and will require the more care 
to be taken of it. | 

When it hath done working, ſtop it up, only 


laving a ſmall vent-hole at your firſt topping of 


it up, at which you may ſometimes try if it want 
wit leatt it break your Cao, 1 

Only I think it neceſſary to premiſe, that the 
ſuiting of the Fruit to the Soil is a great advan- 
tage to the making of Cyder, it bring nent 
in many places, even in the ſame County, there 
1s much better Cyder made in one place than ano- 
ther, tho* both are made the ſame way and of the 
fame ſort of Fruit; and if particular remarks were 
made of the nature of ſuch Soils and what the na- 
tural production of them is, according to the na- 
ture of the ſeveral Soils already treated of, I be- 
lieve it would be of advantage to planting and 
the improvement of Fruit and Cyder. 

Mr. #orlidge commends very much brackiſh 
Lands near the Sea ſide as excellent for Fruits, and 
for Winter laſting Fruit the ſtrong ſtiſi Lands are 
much the beſt of any, 27” But 
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But if your Fruit be unripe or your Cyder ſinall 
ank that you have a mind to ſtrengthen it, eſpe. 
cially if yon live in the North · country, you may 
improve it 
Take Pippin, Pearmains, &c. and to every 

Jon of Juice put two pounds of Raiſins, which 
ſhred ſmall, cover the Vat and let them ſtand tuo 
or three days; draw off the Liquor by a Tap, preſs 
out the Raiſins, and put both Liquors into a Cask 
that it may ferment, and after a fortnight rack it 
off and do not fill the Cask you draw it into, but 
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the following Receipts. 


leave ſome room for it to terment ; after which 


- 
"7 


up the Veſſel, and when fine bottle it: Or you 


ſo] 
; 


o it cloſe, only leave a Foſſet· hole open or looſe 


topp d; and when it hath done working fil 


may do it another wax. ts 

Take your Apples when they reliſh beſt, not 
too green nor too mellow: they who have large 
Plantations may ſhake their Trees a little, and 
gather thoſe that fall off eaſily, and preſs them 
the ſame day. Fill not your Cask above three 
quarters full and let it ſtand till it grow clear, 
which is commonly within eight or ten days, and 
then draw off only the clear and fill up a clean 
Cask almoſt to the top, giving it vent thrice a 


day leaft it ſhould burſt the V 
nue to do for a Week. 


el, and ſo conti- 


© Then for every ten Gallons of Cyder take one 
Pound of Raiſins of the Sun and put them into 
Brandy for a day or two, and then take only the 
Raiſing and put them into the Cyder, letting it 
ſtand three or four days more: laſtly, ſtop the 


Cask very 


cloſe, but bottle it not till March, er 


cept it be of Codlings, which will not keep ſo long. 


Another Improvement of Cyder is, what they 
call Royal Cyder, 


mentioned by Sir Fenas More, 


which is done by adding of the Spirits to it, which 
correfts the Windineſs and Crudities of the Cyder, 


makes 


Gal. 
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makes it very agreeable to the Stomach, and gives 
it the ' of Wine, by adding the Bax, of 
two Hogſheads into one, to do which, put one 
Hogſhead of Cyder into a Still and draw off all 
the Spirits; after which diſtill the ſaid. Spirits a 
{cond time and put the ſame into yout᷑ other 
Hogſhead and fill it up; ſtir it about well and 
keep it cloſe; ſtopp'd, except one day in ten or 
twenty let it lie open five or ſix hours, and with: 
in 2 quarter of a Year this Cyder will be as ſtrong 
or ſtronger than " im 8 r 
But if you will have it drink like Canary you 
muſt add more of the Spirits and as much Sagas 
or Sweets (the making whereof is hereafter ſhew'd) 
5 will beſt, pleaſe your Palate. And as the pro- 
portion of one Pint of good Spirits to a- Gallon 
will make it as ſtrong as French Wine, ſo ↄnę Pint 
and half will make it as ſtrong as Spaniſb Wine: 
and by this means, in like manner, Perry, the 
150 of Cannes, Mulberries, Currants and Goole- 
ies may, by adding thereto their proper Spirits 
or any other convenient Spixits, be made as ſtrong 
I mention other Spirits, becaule Brandy, 
of Wine and of Grain, tho they will hy L yet. 
they are not ſo natural and good as what is made 
of rhe ſame ſort of Fruit, and the Spirits-made of 
Ale and Beer are the worſt of any, unleſs the Ale 
or Beer be mixed with Cyder before the Spirits 
be drawn off; but the Spirits of Beer and Alewill 
do well to mix with the ſame kinds, and add ve- 
ry much to their ſtrength, being a mixture much 
uſed of late with Derby and- Nottingham Ale, and- 
with ſtrong Beer. 730 
Only note, firſt, that the ſtale and four Cyder 
which is ſcarce fit to drink, will make the great- 
et quantity of Spirits and the beſt taſted, and 
that the longer the Spirits are kept the leſs 75 
| | they 
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they will have of the Fire; which is the greateſt 
Inconveniency that attends this way of making d 
Cyder, and therefore I ſhould propoſe, when you 
deſign to be any thing curious to take only the firſt 
running of your Spirits to mix with your Cyder 
and to let the ſmall part _ be diſtilled again, 
to which it will be beſt to allow as much age 2 
you can to take off the burnt taſt: One Gallon of 
ſtrong Cyder will yield a Pint of Spirits. 

As to the time of putting of your Spirits into 
your Cyder, obſerve, that the ſtaler your Cyder 
is before the Spirits are added to it the more time 
it will take to incorporate, and the ſooner they 
are put in the ſooner It will be fit for uſe, only 
be ſure that yopr Cyder has done working before 

you put it in. 1 I 14 
The beſt way to order your Sugar before you 
put-it into your Cyder 1s, to make it into a kind 
of Syrup or Sweets, by diſſolying of it in Water; 
one hundred weight will make ſixteen Gallons, 
and fo proportionably. But before you put your 
Sugar into the Kettle, take the Whites of thirty or 
forty Eggs, the more the better, which being wel! 
beaten with a thing like a Rod or a Whisk in 
eight or ten Gallons of Water, put four Gallons 
of this Egg Water ſo prepared into your Kettle 
where your Sugar is to be diſſolved, then hang it 
over a gentle Fire and ſtir it about till it is dif- 
ſolved: But be fure when it boyls put in more 
Egg Water to keep it from boyling too high, and 
ſo continue putting it in, one Quart after ano- 
ther, until all your Egg-water be ſpent. But ta 
prepare your Egg-water in parcels, viz. a Quart 
or two at a time, as you uſe it, is the better way. 
Now the uſe of theſe Eggs is only to raiſe ſuch a 
Scum as will carry away not only all the foulneſs 
and groſneſs of the Sugar but all the Egg alſo. 
And when the Scum hath done riſing, and is oo 
| # taken 
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taken off, then fill up your Kettle with as much 
Water as will make up your Quantity, and let 
it boyle to the ſize of a Syrup, and being cold 
put it into your Cyder. But if you put in a little 
Coriander Seed bruiſed and tied up in a fine Li- 
nen Bag whilſt it's boyling, it will give it a fine 
grateful Scent. | balk; 
Of theſe Sweets you may put in two or three 
Gallons, more or leſs, into an Hogſhead as your 
Palate invites you, or as the Tartneſs of your 
Cyder requites. But pur them not in till you 
have racked Jour Cyder the laſt time, and that ir 
is paſt the Fermentation. And before you pu 
your Sweets into the Cask mix your Sweets Tad 
the Spirits you intend to put in, together with a 
like quantity of Cyder, and ſtir them well toge- 
ther; then put all into your Cask of Cyder, and 
ſtir them with all your ſtrength with a ſtrong 
Staff in the Bung-hole for one half quarter of an 
Hour; after that ſtop it cloſe and draw none off 
till rwo, three or four Months, by which time it 
will be anſwerable to what hath been propoſed, 
only remember, that if you would have it re- 
ſemble Canary you muſt add the greater proporti- 
on of Spirits and Sweets ; but if French Wine, the 
leſs Sweets or none at all. 7 
As to the ſort of Sugar, if the Sweets be made 
with white, the Cyder will remain pale; if of 
brown Sugar, it will raiſe it to an higher colour: 
And in my Opinion, the latter is as good as well 
as the cheapeſt, ſince the courſeſt, by the afore- 
faid Preparation becomes as pure as the fineſt, 
and Sweets being thus made will coſt but five 
Pence per Quart. 1 
And thus every Man may merrily make his Va- 
rieties of Drink with that which he knows to be 
good, cheap and wholſome, which 1s more than 
he is ſure to have at every Tavern, altho he pay 
| three 
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reaſon to ſuſpect theſe Liquors in thoſe Houſes to 


three times as much for it: Nor bath he ſo much 


be ſo much adulterated as the others, becauſe 
none of like goodneſs to the Eye, Scent and Pa- 
late can be aftorded fo cheap to the Pocket. 

The husky part of the Apples, after the Cyder 
is preſſed out, being ſteeped two or three Days in 
as much Water as will cover it, and then preſſed 
clean out and kept in a Veſſel until it hath well 
fermented, as alſo the Lees of all your Cyder 
will afford Spirit or Brandy, ſo much, that being 
added to the Cyder of the ſame Apples, will make 
it as ſtrong as French Wine, which 1s a thing of 
great advantage. | | 

Spirits being put mto Bottles amongſt Cyder, 
or of the aforeſaid Liquors will not drink well. 
I was a long time troubled to find how to make 
this Drink as palatable and pleaſing as it was be- 
come ſtrong and chearing, until I put both Cyder 
and Spirits into a Wooden Cask ; the firſt I com- 
. — was in a Veſſel of fix Gallons, into which I 05 

ut two Quarts of the Sweets and three Quarts t 
of the Spirits of Cyder, which after it had lain I A 
two or three Months I found it to be as ſtrong bo: 
and pleaſing as Canary. | der 

By adding Wormwood to Cyder-Royal as you I te 
do to Wine, you may make it as good and grate- MW 
ful to the Stomach, both for procuring Appetite 
and cauſing Digeſtion as the beſt Purl-Royal or If 
Wormwood Wine. Thus you may have of your A 
own growth Cyder Royal, Goosberry, Currant, 8 
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Cherry, c. from the lize of the ſmalleſt Wines I &r. 


to the ſtrength and goodneſs of the beſt Cx n 
nary, ſuitable to all Seaſons of the Year, and II tbe 
to the Conſtitutions of all Perſons, and Hu- Tac 
mours of all Palates, and agreeable to all Ages, 
from Children of twelve Months old, to the height 
of Old Age. | . 

is 
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This Cyder-royal or New-wine thus prepared, 
may be kep 41 three Years, and 
be bettered thereby, provided you keep the Cask 
full ; which to do, you muſt obſerve, that in two 
Months time the Liquor will waſte a Quart more 
or leſs as the Veſſel is bigger or leſſer, which you 
ought to fill up again with Liquor of the 
ſtrength, or if ſtronger the better: and by this 
means it may be kept, and grow better and better 
ſome Lears without putting into it (as ſome are 
ſaid to do into their Liquors) Stum, or other un- 
* 1 And, 5 5 . 
up y keeping Cyder-r too long it 
— Cocome — ar — unfit to Bottle 
3 Old Hockamore,. take but one Hogſhead of that 
id one of tart new Cyder, and before the latter 
be quite clear or fine mix them together in two 
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other Hogſheads well perfumed, and add of Spirits 


and Sweets. a due POR to the quantity of 
your new Cyder : Suppoſe it be in the Month of 
OZober or November, you may be ſure to have 
it full as good, if not better, than ever it was, 
nd a moſt excellent Cyder-royal to drink or to 
bottle by or before 2 ; and your new Cy- 
der cannot be made half ſo good by that time of 
the Year. 

As to the Objections made againſt this. ſort 
of Cyder, and the other Particulars relating to it, 
[ ſhall refer you to a ſmall Treatiſe of Sir Jonas 
More's on this Subject, | | 

Some commend very much the boiling of Cy- 
der, as what gives a mighty ſtrength to it; but it 
s much better for ſome ſort of Fruits than others, 
the beſt ſorts of Cyder for boiling being what 1s 
made of Pippins, Harvey- Apple, the Bitter Sweet (a 
Dorſetſhire Apple) whoſe Juice is much mended by 
bling, eſpecially when kept to two Years old: 
the way of doing which is, to boil it as ſoon as it 

; i$ 
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is preſſed, for if it ferments, the boiling will cauſ 
the Spirits to fly away inſtead of ſtrengthning it 
ſtrain the Juice as it comes from the Preſs, and in 
boiling of it let it continually be ſcum'd, and ob. 
ſerve the colour of it as it boils; fo as not to boil 
it longer than till it comes to the colour of Small. 
beer: and as foon as it is cold, tunn it, leaving 
only a ſmall Vent in the Cask, the reſt being 
cloſe ſtopped; and when it beging to bubble out 
of the Vent, bottle it, only make it not of Fruit 
that hath been gathered long. | 

But as Cyder is apt to contract an ill flavour 
from the Veſſel it is boiled in, it is beſt to boil it 
in Tin, or an Earthen-pot that is wide and open 
at the top, for the more expeditious waſting of 


the aqueous and phlegmatick part of the Liquor. 


proper Vehicle to transfer the vertue 


Of Mixtures with Cyder. 


Though Cyder needs not any, it is yet a very 

any Aro 

matick or Medicinal thing, ſuch as Ginger, Juni- 

per, &c. The Berries dried, fix or eight put in 

each Bottle, or rr y in the Cask, is ve- 

> 85 but this is not ſo palatable as whol 
e. i 


Ginger renders it brisk, and corrects its Windi- 
neſs; dried Roſemary, Wormwood, Juice of Co- 
rinths, c. whereof a few drops tinges and adds a 
pleaſant quickneſs, Juice of Mulberries, Black- 
berries, and (preferable to all) Elder-berries preſ- 
ſed among the Apples, or if to the Juice you add 
Clovegilliflowers dried and macerated, both for 
Tincture and Flavour tis an excellent Cordial. 
Thus may the vertues of any other things be er- 
tracted: Some ftamp Malago Raiſins, putting 
Milk to them, and letting them percolate * an 

Hippe 
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Hippocrates's Sleeve; a ſmall quantity of this with 
a Spoonful or two of Syrup of Clove-gilliflowers 
to each Bottle, makes an incomparable Drink. 
Honey or Sugar mixed with ſome Spices, and 
added to Cyder that is flat, revives it much, let 
the proportion be more or leſs according to the 
quantity of your Cyder. | 
Mixture of Fruits is of great Advantage to Cy- 
der, the meaneſt Apples mixed being eſteemed to 
ma 


ſerving, that they be of equal Ripeneſs: but the 
beſt mixture, Mr. Vorlidge ſays, is Redſtreaks and 
Golden-Rennets together. 

If you intend a Mixture of Water in your Cy- 
der let it be done in the grinding, and it wall 


better incorporate with the Cyder than if put in 


afterwards. 

Some Cyder will bear a mixture of Water with- 
out injury to its Preſervation, others will not; 
therefore be not over-haſty with too much at once 
till you underſtand the Nature of the Fruit. 


How to make Water-Cyder, 


Boiled Water ſuffered to ſtand ( till cooled) is 
beſt, as being more defæcated, and that it may be 


ke as good Cyder as the beſt alone, always ob- 
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mixed in the grinding. This ſmall Beveridge, or 


Ciderkin and Puree ( as it is called) is made for 
the common drinking of Servants, c. ſupplying 
the place of Small-beer, and to many more agree- 
able. It is made by putting the Murc into a arge 
Vatt, adding what quantity of Water you pleile, 
namely, about half the quantity of the preſs'd Cy- 
der, or more, as you deſire it ſtronger or ſmaller. 

ote, That the Water ſhould ſtand 48 hours on 


u before you preſs it, Tunning of it up, and im- 


Qq. mediately 
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_ _ mediately ſtopping what comes from the Preſs, I ful 
| thus it will be fit to drink in a few days, clarifying I #5 
it ſelf. It is fortified by adding to it the Lees or. 
Settling of better Cyder, putting it on the Pulp I dit 


before Preſſure, or by ſome ſuperfluous Cyder I cle 
which your Veſſels could not contain, or by grin- 1 


ding ſome fallen and refuſe Apples. 
| Gderkin will be made to keep long by being 0 
boiled after Preſſure with ſuch a proportion ot Il 9 
Hops as is uſually added to Beer; in which caſe, . 
you need not to bo the Water before. ſig 
Some put in Ginger, Jamaica Pepper, and Bay I Fd 
aves, inſtead of Hops; which doth very well. I dri 


| | 5 ome Obſervations relating to Oder. nay 


"Tis not good to grind or beat Apples in Stone I bot 

Troughs, becauſe it bruiſes the Kernel and Stalks, I bn 

whach give an all ſavour to the Cyder. | | 

Let not your Apples be ground too ſmall, ſo 5. 

as that too much of the Pulp may paſs with the n 

Liquor, it being good to ſtrain it from the groſs l 

Particles of the Apples before you put it into the 

Vat. coll 

Fining of Upon which account tis that the Juice of ripe 1 

Dar. pulpy Apples, as Pippins, Rennetings, &c. that are 7%! 

of a ſyrupy tenacious nature, do detain in them 

more of the diſperſed particles of the Fruit that by r 

the Preſſure comes out with the Liquor; which lm 

particles or flying Lee being part of the fleſh or Pee 

body: of the Apple, is ( equally, wich the Apple Wil 

it ſelf when bruiſed) ſubject ro Putrefaction, by ju 
wWjhich means by degrees the Cyder becomes f 

I or acid; whereas the Red ſtreałs, Gennet-moyl, &c. il 

that more eaſily part from their Li 


| or withaut of 
the adheſion of fo much of the Pala os 20 4 1 
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ſubje£t to reiterated Fermentation, nor to Acidity, 
25 the other ſorts. 
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For Wine, Ale, Beer, and other Liquors, accor- 


ding as they tend more or leſs to Acidity, become 
clearer by the Precipitation of the groſs Lees, 
which being ſubze& (as I faid before) to Putre- 
faction, according as the corrupt Particlesare more 
or leſs in it, the Liquor becomes ſo much the 
ſooner or later Vinegar. | | 

As for inſtance, in Beer, which when tis de- 
ſigned for Vinegar is never fermented, nor the 
Faces precipitated , as tis when preſerved, for 
drinking. | 5 

And therefore if you intend your Cyder ſhall 
retain its full Strength, abſtract it from the grofs 
parts, as I {aid before. | 

Alſo Cyder made of green immature Fruit will 


not fine kindly ; and when it doth, it abides not 


long good, but ſuddenly becomes eager. , 
enerally the Cyder that is longeſt in Fining 
iz the ſtrongeſt => moſt laſting, eſpecially if the 
Fruit hath been kept ſome time. 
But Cyder, or any other Liquor, will be much 
longer ts in mild moiſt Weather than in 
cold dry Weather or Froſt. | 


If your Cyder or other Liquor doth not fine, Ing. 


jou may take of Water, Glue, or Iſinglaſs as tis 
commonly called, about, the proportion of three 
or four ounces to a Hogſhead, beat it thin on 
ſome Anvil or Iron-wedge, and cut it in ſmall 
pieces, laying of it in ſteep in White-wine (which 
will more eaſily diſſolve it than any other Li- 

r except Spirits ). let it lie therein all night, 
the next day heat. it ſome time oyer a gentle 
A 


ire 
till you find it well N js, pore 
2 o 20 | 


of your Cyder, as about 1 G 


u which boil your diſſolved Glue, and put it in- 
. Qq 2 


to 
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to the whole Maſs of your Liquor, ſtirring of it 
well, and ſtopping of it cloſe, fo let it ſtand to 
ferment eight or ten hours, as you | res; during 
which time the Glue being diſperſed through the 
whole Maſs of the Liquor, it will precipitate the 
Lee. When you obſerve it hath Cad worki 

you may draw it out gently at a Tap below 
{chu or you may firit gently take off the Scum, 
as you pleaſe: Or you may do it thus, Steep your 
Iſinglaſs in White-wine, enough to cover it; after 
24 hours beat the Iſinglaſs to pieces, and add more 
Wine to it, and four times a day ſqueeze it to a 
Jelly, and as it thickens add more Wine to it: 
when tis reduced to a perfect Jelly, take about a 
pint or a quart to a Hogſhead, and add it to three 
or four Gallons of the Cyder you intend to fine, 


and mix it well with the Gelly; putting of it in. 


to your Veſſel of Cyder, ſtir it well with a Staff, 
This cold way 1s much better than the other; for, 
boiling part of the Cyder makes it apt to decay 
the ſooner. | | 

This Liquor, thus gently purified, you may in 
a full Veſſel preſerve a long time, or draw it and 
bottle it in a few days, there being no more Lee 
in it than is neceſſary for its preſervation. 

A great occaſion of ſpoiling of much Cyder, 
is the not having of good Cask for 1t, it being 
a Liquor very apt to attract any ill favour from 
the Veſſel; and therefore new Casks very much 
affect the Cyder- with an ill favour and deep co- 
jour: wherefore if you cannot obtain Wine-casks, 
which are the beſt, ſcald your Casks with Water 
wherein a good quantity of Apple-pumice hath 
been boiled before you put your Cyder into them. 


Put not ray tr into a Veſſel wherein Strong- 


beer or Ale hath lately been, eſpecially Strong- 
beer, for it gives a very rank upp —_— 
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Cyder, ſo doth a Cyder Veſſel to Beer; therefore 
2 Small-beer Veſſel is to be preferred. 

It your Veſſel be tainted with any ill favour 
boil an dunce of Pepper in Water enough to fill 
the Veſſel ; put it in ſcalding hot, and let it ſtand 
therein two or three days. 


Or take ſome quick Lime and put into the Cask, 


which flack with Water, keeping of it cloſe ſtop- 
tumble it up and down till the Commotion 
ceaſe, and be ſure your Cask be dry before you put 


N 


your Cyder into it. The moſt effectual Cure is 


to take them to pieces, and pare away the Film 


that is on the inſide, and when aired ſet them to- 
gether again. 10 


If your Veſlel, before the Cyder is tunned up Fuming 6 
into it, be ſumed with Sulphur, it much conduces . 


to the preſervation of this or wy other ſort of Li- 
quor; which may be done by dipping of a Rag 
in melted Brimſtone, and by a Wire letting of it 
down into the Cask, and fired fo as to fill it full 
of Smoak : upon which pour in your Liquor, which 
will give it no ill Taſte, and is an excellent Pre- 
ſerver of the Health as well as of the Liquor, and 
will much help to fine it. Or you may give your 
Cask a fine ſcent by taking of Brimſtone tour oun- 
ces, of Burnt Alum one ounce, of Agua Vita two 
ounces} melt theſe together in an Earthen Pan on 
hot Coals, and dip therein pieces of new Canvas, 
and inſtantly ſprinkle thereon Powder of Nut- 


megs, Cloves, Coriander, and Aniſeeds: Set this 


Canvas om fire, and let it burn to fume the Veſſel. 
But the better way for this Operation is to have 
2 little Earthen- 


the Cover of which have one Pipe to go into the 
Cask, and another to come into your Mouth, with 


which you may blow the Fume into the Cask. 
Qq3 After 


to burn the Brimſtone in, to 


To occaſion 
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After you have cloſed up your Bung, you ought 
to leave — a {mall Vent- ole, or but — 7 
in the Peg, leſt the Cyder break your 8 in 
caſe the — be unquiet, you may ſometimes 
try the ſtate of your Cyder by often opening of 
the Vent. | 

Cyder preſſed from pulpy, or thorough-ripe, or 
mellow Fruit, having lain long in hoard, 1s not 
ſo apt to emit its > wal as the other, and ſo is 


more eaſily preſerve 


The upright Cask is moſt commended for Cy- 
der, becauſe tis apt to contract a Skin or Cream 
on the top, which helps much to its Preſervation, 
and is in other forms — by the ſinking of the 
Liquor ; but in this 'tis kept whole, which occa- 
ſions the Briskneſs of the Drink to the laſt, 

If Cyder do not work well, put a ſmall quanti- 


Fermenis» ty of Lime to it, and it will cauſe it to ferment, 
tion. 


* 


Hering 
chair. 


not only by reaſon of its Warmth, but of the 
quick Salt that is in it: the Powder of calcined 


Flints, Alabaſter, white Marble, Roch-allum, Cc. 


is alſo good 3 but then the Cyder muſt be drank 
or bottled quickly. 

The Shaving or Chips of Fir, Oak, or Beech, 
are great Promoters of Purification or Fermenta- 
tion; and therefore a new Cask many times occaſi- 
pn Cyder to ferment too much. 

Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of Cyder, 
and gives it more brisk Spirits, helpeth Fermen- 
tation, promoreth its Duration, and corrects its 
Windineſs. 

If Cyder hath any ill ſavour or taſte from the 
Veſſel, or any other cauſe, a little Muſtard-ſeed 
(ground with ſome of the Cyder and put to it) 
will help it. 08 * <> 

Deadneſg or Flatneſs in Cyder, which is often 
occaſioned by the tqo free admiſſion of Air on 

6 che 
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the Veſſel, for want of right ſtopping ;/ the Reme- 
dy is, to grind a ſmall parcel of Apples and put 
into it, ſtopping of it up cloſe, only you muſt: 
ſometimes open the Vent that it force not the 
Veſſel; but then you muſt draw it off in a few 
days, either into Bottles or another Veſſel, leſt 
the Murc corrupt the whole Maſs; which may al- 
ſo be prevented in caſe you preſs your Apples, and 
only put in the Juice : the ſame may be done in 
Bottles, by adding about a Spoonful or two of new 
Muſt to each Bottle of dead Cyder, and ſtopping 
of it again. Cyder that is dead or flat will of- 
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tentimes revive again of it ſelf, if cloſe ſtopped, +. .. 


upon the Revolution of the Year and approaching 
Summer. jr Fi [47 2:4 | 

But 9 that hath acquired a Deadneſs or 
Flatneſs by being kept in a Beer or Ale Veſſel, is 
not to be revived again. 42 


Wheat unground, about a Gallon to a Hogſ- 


head, or Leaven or Muſtard ground with ſome 
part of the Cyder, or rather with Sack, and put 
into the Cask, is uſed either to preſerve Cyder, 
or to recover it when acid: but the beſt Addi- 


tion to preſerve it, is a Decoction of Raiſins of 


the Sun, or the new Lees of Spaniſh Wine. 

Wheat boiled till it begin to break, and when 
cold put into the Cyder, but not in too great a 
nantity, and ſtirred well, will help it much; the 


ike doth Cinamon : the Veſſel muſt be kept cloſe 


ſtopp'd. | | hy 

ut there is a difference between ſharp or acid 
Cyder, and a Cyder that is eager or turned : "the 
firſt hath its Spirits free and volatile, and may 
eaſily be retrieved by a ſmall addition of new 
Spirits, or ſome edulcorating matter; but the lat - 
ter hath ſome of its Spirits waſted and decayed, 
ſo that all Additions are but vain Attempts to 


. recover it. Qq 4 Thick 


Be of 


4e. 
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Thick Cyder-may, by a ſecond Fermentation, 
rn but acid Cyder is rarely 
Teco verde 1 8 
Muſtard beat with Sack, and put to boil'd Cy- 
der, preſerves it, and gives it good Spirits. 
Iwo or three Eggs put into a Hogſhead of 
Cyder that is ſharp, ſometimes -lenifies it; and 

o or three rotten Apples will ſometimes clari- 

e thick Cyder. - 
. Wheaten-bran caſt into a Cask after Fermenta- 
thickens the Coat or Cream, and much con- 
Bottling of Oycer inthe onl preſ: 
Bottling yder is the only way to prelerve 
it long. and it may be bottled two or three da 
after tis well ſettled, and before it hath thr 
ly fermented if it be for preſent drinking, or you 
-=_ bottle it in March following, which is the 


time. iel. 41 | 

Bottles may be kept all Summer in cold Fonn- 
tains, provided you pitch the Corks to prevent 
their rotting; or in Cellars, in Sand, 47 
well corked: the longer they are kept the better, 
if the Cyder be good, and have a body. 
After Cyder bath been bottled a Week ( if tis 
new Cyder, elſe at the time of white Sage a may 


put into each Bottle a piece of white r as big 
35 a Nutmeg, this will make it brisk; but if the 
— m_—_ keep long, it will be apt to make it 
Jur. 4 4 14 B43 POE 4 a 1 123, } 

4% our Bottles are in danger of the Froſt, co- 
ver them with Straw; and about April put them 
into the coldeſt Repoſitories. £00 ; 

If your Bottles are muſty, boil them in a Veſſel 
of Water, putting of them in whilſt the Water is 
cold to prevent their cracking; and then ſet them 
da Straw. and not on a cold flaor, when you take 
them ann. I, a 

* When 
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and not abſolutely 

is good to let the itte ſtand a- while before 25 
op them cloſe, or elſe open the Corks two or 
three days after to give the Cyder'Air, which 
will prevent the breaking of the Bottles againſt 
the next turning of the Wind into the South. 

'The meaner Cyder is more apt to-break 2 
Bottles than the richer, being of a „ 


and the Spirits more apt to fl 
ſo ſolid a body to detain We tis fy, hring ro 


C6 0ot 


and obſerve, * when any of the Bottles break 


through the Fermentation bn of the Cyder, 'to open 
your Corks and give vent, and ſtop them up a- 
gain a;while after, leſt you loſe many for want 
of this Caution. 


Great care is tobe had in n good Corks, 
_ — ood Liquor being abſolutely 2 'd —— 
only Pefect of the Cork; ther 


— Glaſs- ſtopples. 


If the Corks are ſteeped in calding Water a- 


while before you uſe them, they will com | Lena 
os . the Mouth of the act than 1 

z alſo the Moiſture of the Cork doth — 
rp 


it to keep keep in the Spirits. 
herefore the laying bf ＋ 3 fi 2 
where your Liquor is very ſine, ſo as that 
raiſing of them may not diſturb the Settling, nor 


the Lee beget any new Fermentation in them, is 


2 great advantage to any Liquor. 


Of Perry, 


The next Liquor in eſteem after Cyder is Perry, 
the orderin 32 much the ſame with 


that of Cy | I need not ſay mych of ir; only 


you 


F 4 
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you muſt obſerve, not to let your Pears be over. 


ripe before you grind them, becanſe of their Pul- 
pineſs, which makes them not eafily to part with 
their Juice: and with ſome forts of Pears, the 
mixing of a few Crabs in the grihding of them, 
in proportion to the Sweetneſs of the Pear, is of 
great advantage to it, making ſome ſorts of Perry 
equal to chat of Redfireak der. | 


"Of making other ſorts of Wines or Drinks 


f Fruits. 


Cherry Beſides Cyder and Perry, there are many other 
Wine. Drinks prepared out of our Britiſh Fruits. as of 
Cherries, &c. which are a Fruit as eaſily propaga- 

ted as any, nor 1s there any Fruit that common- 

Iy bears better, nor that yields more Juice; which 

mixed with the richeſt Spanih Wines makes a very 

fine Drink by the addition of ſome Sugars to it. 

Or the Juice it ſelf, preſſed out and mixed with 

a 1 „ of Sugar and Water, makes a very 

ine, tha 


rich t is very comfortable to the Sto- 
mach and Nerves. 4 


PlupW.ne. The Plumb, is alſo eaſie of Propagation; and no 
doubt hut ſome of the more juicy fort of them, 
efpecially the view 0 would yield an excellent 
Liquor, but ſcarcely durable unleſs boiled with 
Sugar and well puriſied, or elſe the Sugar boiled 
before-hand in Water, and then added. The Juice 

of the Plumb being of a thick Subſtance, will ea- 

ſily bear Dilution: this is eaſily experimented 

where Plumbs are in great plenty. | 

The Red Dutch Cu rant, or Corinth, yields a ve- 

ry rich and well- coloured Juice, and a vinous Li- 

or, which is to be diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of Water boiled with refined Sugar, about the 
* pro- 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
oportion of one pound to a Gallon of your 
ine (when mix d with the Water); and after 


fi 
the Water and Sugar ſo boiled together is cold, 
then mix it with t [ve of the Currants, aud 


urifie it with 1ſinglaſs diſſolved in part of the 
ame Liquor, or in White-wine, as 15 before di- 
rected for the purifying of Cyder, after the rate 
of an ounce to eight or ten Gallons, but boil it 
not in 2 Braſs veſfel for the Reaſons before men- 
tioned : This will raiſe à great Scum on it of a 


great thickneſs, and leave your Wine indifferent 


clear, which you may draw out either at a Tap or 
by your Siphon into a Barrel, where it will fimſh 
its Fermentation, and in three Weeks or a Month 
become ſo pure and limpid, that you may bottle 
it with a piece of Loaf-ſugar in each Bottle in 
bigneſs according to your Diſcretion, which will 
not only abate its quick Acidity that 1t may as 
yet retain, but make it brisk and lively, © 
At the time you bottle it, and for ſome time 
after, it will taſte a little ſweet-ſour, from the 
Sugar and from the Currant; but after it hath 
ſtood in the Bottles fix or eight Weeks it wall, be 


ſo well united, that it will be a delicate, palata- 


ble, rich Wine, tranſparent as the Ruby, of a full 
Bod „and in a Refrigeratory very durable; and 
the longer you keep it, the more Vinous will your 


Liquor be. Tg : 
Let your Currants hang on the Trees until they 
are through ripe, which 1s long after they are be- 
come red, which will digeſt and mature their 
Juice, that it needs not that large addinicn of Su; 
far that otherwiſe it would do in caſe the Fruit 
been gathered when they firſt ſeemed to be 
ripe, as is vulgarly uſed, and the common Receipts 
direct: alſo it makes the Liquor more Spitituous 
ind Vinous, and more capable of Duration * 
| Otner» 
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otherwiſe it wonld be if the Fruit had not 00 


ved ſo great a ſhare of the Sun. 
The Goo 


ſeberry-Tree, being one of the greateſt 


Fruit-bearing Shrubs, yields a pleafant Fruit; 
which alibon ran * luſcious, yet by reaſon 
of its groſs Lee, whereof it is full, it is apt to 
become acid, unleſs a proportion of Water, ſweet- 
ned with Sugar (but not with ſo much as the o- 
ther acid Liquors) be added unto it. This Li- 
quor, of any other, will not bear a Decoction, be- 
cauſe it will debaſe its Colour from a Wine: colour 


ro a Brown, not pleaſant in Whitiſh-Wines or 


* 
" 


TIO 4.34 fot | ” * 
5 ere is no Shrub yields a mare pleaſant Fruit 


R 7 the Rasberry-Tree, which is rather a Weed 
than a Tree, never living two Years together a- 
bove ground. Nor is there any Fruit! yields a 
fiveeter, and more pleaſant Juice than this, which 
being extratted, ſerves not only to add a Flavour 


to moſt other Wines or Liquors, but by a ſmall 


addition of Water and Sugar boiled together, and 
when cola added to this Juice and purified, makes 
one of the moſt pleaſant Drinks in the World. The 
fame way ;Apricock and the Wines of other.Fruits 
may he m le, 4 | a * , yo2. 
Having given you a, Taſte of moſt Wines made 
by Preſſitre of the Juices out of the Ftuits, you 
may alſo divert your ſelf with the Blood of Grapes, 
or any, other of the before-mentioned limpid'Li- 
quors tinged with the Elayour and ſpirituous Fla- 
vour of other Fruits that cannot fo eafily;and. li- 
berally afford you theix Juices; as, of the: 4pri- 
cock, which, ſteep'd in Wine gives the very Taſte 
of the Fruit; alſo Clove-gilliflowers, or other 


ſweet · ſcented Flowers, doth the like. 1 — 
alſo make experiment of ſome ſort of Peaches, Ne- 
darines, Kc, what Effed they will have upon ay 


forts of Drinks, 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


of te making of ſome biker Drinks or Wines 
che drank in this Iſland. 


1 
There are Griral other lealant; wholſome, and 


neceſſary Drinks made of Trees, Leaves, Grains, 
and other things, beſides ſuch Drinks or Liquors 


as are commonly y made of che Fruits of Trees or 


Shrubs. 


As Head or Fidrometithat | 18 prepared but of * 


Honey, being one of the moſt pleaſant and uniyer- 
fl D Drinks the Northern part of Europe affords, 
and is one of the moſt antient Drinks + the Nor: 
thern parts, Honey being to be had from the Sou- 
therly parts of Spain and Ttaly, &c. to tt Arctic 
Circle or Frozen Zone. 

Thoſe that lived formetly in the more dem 
parts (as Pliny reports) made a Drink compoun- 
ded of Honey and tart 00 0 which they termed 
Aſelitites b de addition of 2 Gallon of, Honey 
to five Gallons of their Wine: tis alſo an excellent 
Ing: redient mixed with Cyder. 

n Sweedland, Muſcov ia, 155 as far as the Caſbi pian 
Sea, they make great account of this Drink; to 
which Liquor they give a great Advantage by the 
addition of the Juice of Raſberries, Strawberries, 
Mulberries, and Cherries. 

They alſb ſteep Raſberries in Aqua-vite 24 hours, 
and add it to "this 
mendment of it. 

There are very great variety of Receipts for the 
making of Metheglin or Hydramel; but the heſt that 
I 2 met with, is to 

Take twelve Gallons of Water, and put in the 


Whites of ſix Eggs, oh them well with the Water 


and twenty pounds of Honey, boil it an hour 
an 


Hdromel, which is a great a- 
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and when boiled add Cinamon, Ginger, Mace 
| Cloves, and a little Roſemary, and when tis cold 
put a ſpoonful of Yeaſt to it and tun it up, keep- 
ing of it filled up as it works, and when it hath 
done working ftop it up cloſe, and when fine bot- 


tle it. | i. 
But the fineſt Meth is that made of what they 
call Live Honey, which is what naturally runs 
from the Combs (but that from Swarms of the 
ſame Year is the beſt) and add fo much Honey 
to clear Spring-water, as that when the Honey is 
diſſolved er an Egg will not ſink to the 
bottom, but eaſily ſivim up and down in it; boil 
this Liquor in a Copper Veſſel for about an hour 
or more, and by that time the Egg will ſwim a- 
bove the Liquor about the breadth of a Groat, 
then let it cool, the next Morning you may bar- 
rel it up, adding to the proportion of fifteen Gal- 
lons an ounce of Ginger, half an ounce of Cina- 
mon, Cloves and Mace of each an ounce, all groſly 
- beaten, for if you beat them fine they will always 
float in your Meth and make it foul ; and if you 
put them in whilſt it is hot, the Spices will loſe 
their Spirits. You may alſo add a nful of 
Yeaſt at the Bung-hole to increaſe its Fermentati- 
on, but let it not ſtand too cold at firſt, that be- 
ing a principal Impediment to its Fermentation; 
as ſoon as it hath done working ſtop it up cloſe, 
and after a Month bottle it; and the longer tis 
kept the better it will be. n 
y the floating of the Egg you may judge of its 
Strength, and you may make it more or lels ſtrong 
as you pleaſe, by adding of more Honey or more 
Water; and by long boiling of it is made more 
pleaſant and durable. n aged” 
Ihe Siccamore and Wallnut-tree are ſaid to yield 
an excellent Juice; but that which we have the 
molt experience of, is the Birch-tree, - Th 
e 
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The Juice of which may be extracted in very 
great quantities: where thoſe Trees ate plenty 
many Gallons in a Day may be gathered from the 
Boughs of the Tree by cutting them off, 1 
their Ends fit to go into the mouths of a Bottle, 
and fo by hanging many Bottles on ſeveral Pooehy 
the Liquor will diſtill into them very plentifully. 
The Seaſon for this Work is from the End of 
February to the End of March, whilſt the Sap riſes, 
and before the Leaves ſhoot out from the Tree; 
for when the Sap is forward, and the Leaves befih. 
to appear, the 128 by a long digeſtion in the 
Branch grows thick and coloured which before 
was thin and Jimpid : the Sap alſo diſtills not in 
cold Weather whilſt the North and Eaſt Winds 
blow, nor in the Night-time, but very well and 
gf when the South or Weſt Winds blow, or 
the Sun ſhines warm. | 
That Liquor is beſt that proceeds from the 
Branches, having had a longer time in the Tree 
and thereby better digeſted, and acquiring more o 
its Flavour than if it had been extracted from the 
Trunk. - _ a 
Thus many Hogſheads may ſoon be obtained, 
Poor People (where Trees are plenty) will draw 
it for two of three Pence the Gallon: To eyery 
Gallon whereof add a pound of refin'd Sugar, and 
boil it about a quarter or half an hour, then ſet it 
to cool, and add a very little Yeaſt to it, and 
it will ferment, and thereby purge it {elf from 
that little Droſs that is in the Sugar and Liquor. 
Put it into a Barrel, and add thereto a ſinall pro- 
portion of Cinamon and Mace bruiſcd, about half 
an ounce of both to ten Gallons, ſtop it very 
cloſe, and about 4 Month after bottle it. Its 
Spirits are ſo volatile, that they are apt to break 
the Bottles unleſs placed in a cool place, Tops 
whic 
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which Conveniency it will not keep long. 
1 A A of Sugar, if you add a 
quart of Honey, and boil it as before, and addi 
Spice to it, and fermenting of it as you do Met 
it makes an admirable Drink both pleaſant and 


medicinal. | 

Ale alfo brewed of this Juice or Sap is eſteemed 
very wholſome. | EE RY 
being become a common Drink, and being 
very wholſome, and what may be made of our 

own product, I ſhould” hope it might be made a 

home Commodity inſtead of a foreign : and there- 

fore, for the encouragement of it, I ſhall give you 
the Receipt, as recorded in the ; non, bh in 

Brunſwick , which is thus: 

Take 63 Gallons of Water that hath been boil'd 
to the conſumption of a third part, brew it accor- 
ding to art with ſeven buſhels of Wheat Malt, 
one buſhel of Oat Meal, one buſhel of ground 
Beans; and when tis tunned, let not the Hogſhead 
be too full at firſt ; and when it begins to work, 

ut into it, of the inner Rind of Fir three peunds, 

ops of Fir and Birch one pound, Carduus Bene- 
dictus three handfuls, Flowers of Roſaſolis a hand- 
ful or two, Burnet, Betony, Marjoram, Avens 
Penny-royal, Wild-thyme, of each a handful an 
a half, of Elder-flowers two handfuls or more, 
Seeds of Cardamom bruiſed three ounces, Barber- 
ries bruiſed one ounce : Put the Herbs and Sceds 

$ into the Veſſel when the Liquor bath wrought a 

while; and after they are added, let the Liquor 

work over the Veſlel as little as may be; fill it 
at laſt, and when *tis ſtopped, put into the 
ogſhead ten new-laid Eggs, unbroken or crack'd, 
ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at two Years end. 
t our Engliſh Brewers uſe Cardamom, Ginger, 
and Saſſafras, which feryes inſtead of the r 
Y in 
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Rind of Fir, alſo Wallnut Rinds, Madder, Red 
Sanders, and Enula Campana; and 3 make it 
of Stxong-beer, and 8 pruce-beex where 4 
deſigned moſtly for its Phyf cal V Tate dhe add, 
Water · creſſes, Brooklime, and W Wild-parſly,. 3 

ſix handfuls 2 Horſe· radiſh raſped to every 7 


head, accor abe to * their lclnations . 
I moſt 1 


_ a Y 
4 " p pe 


o 
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hath days? 8 
7 5 Long $f © 
Note, That F F this Month prove cold, tis ſeaſonable to kill the 
the Riſing I Vermin and Weeds, and to mellow the Ground : and 
and dre the chief time to plow up Lays, to fallow the Ground 
ting ot t , b 
Sun, and you intend for Peaſe, to water Mea and Paſtures, 
Length of to drain arrable Grounds where you intend tn ſow Peaſe, 
th: Days, Beans, Oats, er Barly, to lay Dung on heaps to carry 
ttm on the Land in Frofty-weather, to make Hedges, Ditch- 
the firſt of es, to cut Ant-bills, and io fill up the Holes in Alea. 
every dos and Paſture-ground, to gather Stones, &c. 
Month. Rear Calves, Eigs, &c. have eſpecial care of Ewes 
Lond Lal. and Lambs, bouſe Calves, geld young Cattel ſoon af- 
ter they are fallen, feed Doves, repair Dovecoats. 
Plant Timber Trees, Coppice-wood , or Hedge-wood, 
and alſo Duickſets ; cut Coppices and Hedge-rows, lop 


and prune greater Trees. 


Work to be done in the Orchard & Kitchin-Garden. 


Prune Vines and forward Fruit-trees : if the Wea- 
ther be open and mild, dig and trench Gardens or other 
Ground for Peaſe, Beans, £7c. Againft the Spring dig 
Borders, prepare your Soil, and ſuffer no Weeds to grow 

Trees. on them : uncover Roots of Trees a here need is, and 
add ſuch Manure to them as they require, not laying of 
it too near the Roots you may alſo, if the Weather 
prove mild, ſet Beans and Peaſe : as yet Roſes may b: 
cut and removed. | 

Gather Pears, Cherries, and Plum Cions for Grafts 
about the latter end of this Month, before the Bud 

ſprouts, which ſtick in the ground for ſome time, be- 
cauſe they will take the better for being kept a ſmall 
time from the Tree; and graft them the beginning cf 

Grafts, the next Month. Eleanſe Trees of Moſs, the Meat her 
being moiſt. ; , 

Aale Hot-beds, and ſow therein your choice Sallets, 

| as Chervil, Lettice, Radiſh, £7c. Sow early Colli- 
flowers: ſecure your choice Plants and Flowers from 
the injuries of the Weather by Covers, Straw or _ 

| at 
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Set Traps to deſfroy Vermin where you ſow or have 
ſuch Plants or Seeds as they will injure. Take Fowls, 
deſtroy Sparrows in Barns, and near them kill Bull- 
finches, &c. and in Wet or hard Weatber clean, mend, 
* and prepare your Garden: tools. | 
ig up weedy Hop-gardens. © Hops. — 

Turn up your Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with Apiary- a 

warm and ſweet Wort. Alſo you may remove Bees. 
Fruits in prime and yet laſting. 

Kentiſh, Ruſſet, Golden, and French Pepins Alt. 
Kirton Pepins and Holland Pepins, John Apples, 
Winter Queenings, Marigold, Harvy Apple, Pome- - 
water, Golden Doucet, Rennetting, Love's Pear- 
main, Winter Pearmain, Oc. 

Winter Musk ( bakes well) Winter Norwich P. ars. 
(excellent baked) Winter Burgamot, Winter Bon- 
Chreſtien, both Mural, the great Surrein, Cc. 
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r is a principal Seed Monch 9 47 2 they 


to ** Rain or Snow, w 
ow ſow all ſorts 1700 Ge 


the Plow, and alſo on Paſture Gr 
principal Month, for that e 
... This is the hell time to 
28 5 ao to og 2 1 Waben 


N 
or lop Irees, or cut 

Sow Malian ſeed god 7. oo 

prove mi your Swans aud make their Nefts 
9 the Floods cannot reach them. my 

Soil! Meadows that you cannot . overflow or 'pater, 

catch Moles and cut Mole- bills, and take jet. care of 

Ews and Lambs where they are e forward. ©. F 


Work to be done in the Orchard & Kitchin- Garden. 


Frame, trim and nail up Fruit-trees, and cleanſe 
tber from Moſs and 8 Now it 5 — time p 
Fraſt the more forward ſart of Fruit if the Rea be 
temperate... 

o not prune your tender Vall. fruit til you think 
tte bard Froſts over, tho it ought to be done before the 
Buds and Beavers grow turgid, and mind to ſpread 

Vall trees well at the bottom. 

Plant Vines or any ſort of Fruit-trees in open Wea- 
ther ; trim up your Pall iſado-hedges and Eſpaliers, 
by * Nuts or Stones of Bait and ſow abe 

eas, 

Branches to take Root or place Baskets, &c. of 
E arth for the Branches to paſs through. Graft i in the 
£4, and fo continue till the latter end of the next 


Sow 
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Sow Anniſe, Beans, Peaſe, Radiſh, N 
Carrots; Potatoes, Onions, Parſhy, Spinage and o- 
ther bardy Herbs or Seeds, and plant Cabbag -plants 
and Colliflowers in warm places, 4 Liqusrih amd 
ſow Aſparagus if the Spring is mild. Now the Bul- 
finches does the moſt hurt to Fruit-trees. This is the 
beſt time to raiſe any thing that will grow of Slips. © 
Make hot Beds for Melons, Cucumbers, Cc. con- 
tinue Vermine-traps and pick up all the Snails you can 
find, deſtroying the Frogs and their Spawn. 
is is a good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds and to take 
Fiſh, moſt Fiſh being now in ſeaſon. 
Ion may, if the Weather prove mild, plant Hops Hep. 
— s them 1 are out 0 1 a 
the paſſage for „ and nom you may 
remove them, but Lo hk to feed weak Stocks. 


Fruits in prime or yet laſting. 
| Kentiſh, Kirton, Ruſſet, Holland Pippins, Deux- 4ppler. 
ans, Winter Queening, Harvey, ſometimes Pome- 
water, Pome-roy, Golden Doucet, Rennetting, 
Love's Pearmain, Winter Pearmain, Cc. 
Bon Chreſtien of Winter, Winter Poppering, Par, 
Little Dagobert. lp 
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F tbis Month prove cold tis ble to check the 

pregnant Buds till a more ſafe Seaſon, and if it 
prove dry, the Country-man eſteems it topreſage a happy 
Corn Tear. Tou — prune or plant Trees, 4bo' ti 


of the lateſt for all ſorts except # inter Greens, + \ + 


Let Cattel feed no longer on Meadows that you intend 


to mom; baue a ſpetzal regard to Fences both of Mea- 


dow, Corn and Woods, and tale care of Ews and Lambs, 
Aout the end of this Month you may begin to 
Barly, earlier in Clay than Sand; you may rowl Wheat 


i the Weather prove dry; make an end of ſowing of 


all forts of Pulſe. Jon may now lbroud or lop old Trees 


aud fell Copprce-wood before the warm part of the 


Month come in. n | 
Dis is the only time ta raiſe the beſt Poultry. 

It is now a good time to ſet Oſters, Willows and 
other Aquaticks; ſow the Rye called March Rye and 
Oats, and plant Saffron, Madder and Liquoriſh. 

In this Month and the next ſow all ſorts of French 


Graſſes or new Hays, as Clover, S. Foyn, Cc. alſo 
ow. {aw Hemp and Flax if the Weather be temperate. 


This is the principal Month in the Tear for the de- 


ruction of A oles, q 
Work to be done in the Orchard & Kitchin-Garden- | 
This is the chief Month for Grafting, beginning with 


Pears and ending with Apples, only if the Spring prove 


forward be as early as you can. Prune laſt Tear s Grafts, 


and cut off the Heads of your budded Stocks. Now co- 
ver the Roots of a: Trees as you laid bare the pre- 
ceding Winter, and v | 

ted before, if the Bud is not too forward. 

Plant Peaches and Nectarines, but cut not off the 
Tap-rot as jon doe of other Trees, becauſe it will preju- 
n I 


' Carry Dung into your Orchards, Gardens, Cc. turn 


your Fruit in the Room where it lies, but open not ye! 
bas” 


move ſuch young Trees as you omit- 


1 Gann þ 
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Top your Roſe : trees near a Leaf bnd, and 
1 
tem. Slip et Sage, Ro Th | 
7 plant molt ſorts of G 3 
ou may. now tran ar | 
Sweet-berbs,. and Summer Flowers. Now is the bet 
time to. make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, Melons, Ce. 
Saffron and Madder may now be planted. 
Joly ſom Aliſander, Baſil, Beets, Burrage, _— 
poly F rots, Chervil, Creſles, Endive; 
Leeks, Fs Marigolds, Mar- 
joram, Onions, Orach, 1 , Parlley, Peaſe, | 
Purſlin, Radiſh, Sellery, ge, Spinage, Skir- 
rits, Sorrel, Succory, — Tobacco, c. and 
Samphire to replant in May, which will grow well 
of French Seed. 

About the middle of this Month dreſs and fring 
Strawberries, uncover Aſparagus Beds, and dig abont 
them. Tou may alſo now — Aſparagus Roots 
D. Slip and plant Artichoaks and 


res . 
ale and bind up weak, Plants againſt the Wind : 


Sow Pinks, Carnations, Cc. In this. Month ſow | 
Pine-kernels, and the Seeds of all ii inter -· greenn. 
Plant all Garden-berbs and Flowers that have fbrou 
Roots. Sow choice Flowers, that are not natural for 
— in bot Beds this * 0 abb 
ou may nom plant Hops : this is a very ſea 
time to dreſs them. Now the Bees ſit, keep them cloſe. 
Night and Morning: If the Weather prove il, you- 
may yet remove Bees. 


Fruits in prime or yet laſting. f 

Golden Ducket (Doucet) Pippins, . 

— - Pearmains, Winter Pearmains, John 
c. 

Later bon Chreſtien, Double- bloſſom Pear, % 


TX Rr4 


4 


4 


1 


| 2 


5 — * Cattel » keep Geeſe an 


; 5 Fora, and all French and other Graſſes or 


Seaſon i in this Month is beſt to Barly 
White Oats in, to prevent Weeds, and li lo- 
9 aber you intend to bark if the Spring 
the Tim er you inten to t be 
ward : cleanſe and rid your i and preſerve 
Swins out of Com- 
s and Paſtures, and water nn Trees if the 
W oe dry. 
* n is the new ſown Lind: ſow Hemp 


Cleanſe Ditches, and get 5 in your Manure that lies in 


Streets or Lanes, or 


200 be to wa Villos, and — Aquaticks, before 


too 
may 8 this Month ſow Clover - gr 25 
4 
2 8 et, and be ſelling of your W terſe 
tes, 


Work to be done in the Orchard & Kitchin-Garden. 
Jon may yet graft Jome. ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the 


innim of this 
 Now-ſow- all ſorts of Garden-ſeeds in dry Weather, 
and plant all ſorts of Garden-herbs in wet Weather. 
Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Arti- 
choaks, and Madder; and ſow ſuch tender Seeds as 
— not abide the barder Froſt. Set French-beans, 
ot Worms and Snails after Eveni Ng. powers 
= early in the Morning. 
Sow Turneps to have ow early, and your annual 
ers that come of Seeds, that you may have Flow- 
ers all the Summer; and trayſplant ſuch Flowers with 


fibrous Roots as you left wnremoved in March. Sow 


alſo the Seeds of Winter-greens. 


Now bring forth your mn Plants you preſerved 
in your e nope. the W hank which 
my 22 till May, © Trazſ- 


Her 18: e 


ſets 6 42 155 April? e day 


Tranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs, as Jella- 
mines, Myrtles, Oleanders, c. ' Towards the end 
of this Month alſo, in mild Weather, chp Philyrea 
and other tonſil Shrubs, and tranſplant any ſort of 
lon Hops and Pile them in the beginning of pr, 4 

lant Hops an them in the beginning of A wards 

and bind he to the Poles. * 

Open the Doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch vn 


tba they may reap the benefit of the flowry Spring, and 
be careful of them. | 


Fruits in prime or yet laſting, 


Pip ins, Deuxans, Weſtberry Apple, Ruſſetting, Apples. 
Gillyflower, Flat Rennet, Oc. 
* * Bon-chreſtien, Cak-Pear, Double-Bloſſom, rc 


11s +54 


- 
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1 — , it gives great bop of 
full Barn; and if cold, "tis an Omen. of Good or 
Health. They leaſure of Angling is now in its ſj ; 


 Eſpecally for the Trout and Salinon. 
+ Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend to have the Milk 
of thair Ewes : forbear cutting or er of Trees you 
intend — till Sade, A vy. 
r too rank, now you may mow it, oy 
45 Sheep or Hogs' before it be too forward: 
weed Corn. Ty th places Barly may be ſown in this 
Aonth. Begin to fold —_ „ and put your Mares to 
the Horſes. 

Now ſom Buckwheat or Brank : - ſow Latter Peaſe : . 
alſo Hemp and Flax may yet be ſown : put fatting Cat- | 
tel and 2 Coms into * ſb Paſture, and let nothing 
be wanting in the Dary 

Weed Quickſets, x5. Femis and wet Grounds, twi- 
fallow your Land, carry out Soil or Compoſt, gecko 
Stones — the Fallows, turn out the Calves to gra 
over-charge nat your Paſtures left the Summer prove 

get home your Fewel, begin to burn-beat your Land, 
aud flub or root up Goſs, Furze, Broom, Buſhes, Oc. 
. that you intend ſhall not grow again. 

Sell off your winter ſed Cattel : about the end of 
this Month mow Clover-graſs, St. Foyn, and other 
French Graſſes. Now lzave off watermg your Mea- 

dur left you gravel or rot your Graſs. 

Look Sell after your Sheep pi this Month prove rainy, 
left the Rot ſurprize them. : 


ff 
Work to be done in the Orchard & Kitchin-Garden. 


Plant all ſorts of V inter. green, and ſow the more 
tender Seeds, as , Sweet-marjoram, Baſil, Thyme 
. on bot aromatick Herbs and Plants : : ſet Sage and 


Roſemary. 


Cover 


g Friſe bath da 

FE 7 Tron 19 25 
Cover longer Cucumbers, Melons. 120 
gr 4 lere ſows cee Lenken 


and diſtill — for Waters; A why gk 115 
e np ſuch — 


At the end of this Month 
dried in Stalk. © 

Bind Hops to their Poles, * make up. the Ehills 
Ram, 


Row ry ee ful hyde om 


1 5 ik ; Ta Wi 


Fruits in prime and yet laſting. 


Pippins, Deuxans or John Ap ple, Weſtberry 
| HOT _ Gildlwer 4p Apples, the Mali- 


Codling. > denn 
Great Kairville Winter — Chreſtien, Black Pear p., 
of nurceſler, Surrein, Double-bloſſom Pear; os 


oo May-cherry, Strawberries, &c. 5 Cherrits, 


7. 


* 


. 


* — 8 
— ern 


— 


Shove —— the — is — — 
FE ends: it maker the Farmer 
Alan 
j This Month 1s the prime Seaſon for the Waſhing and 
fone of —_ iu * Meadows mom Graſs 
«© (aft 2 ont of Ditches, Pools, — This 5 the 
be time to raiſe Swine for Breeders. 
fallow your Land in hot dry Weather, it kills 
the weeds, and fweetens the Land, one plowing then 
_ worth three or four in ſnowy Weather. 
—_— Lime and Manure of what kind ſoever 
bring Home your Coals and other neceſ- 
ger, 2 far of, 2 the Teams are buſie at 


— itomtinue to weed Corn, the T 

this Monit but not longer; ſow Rape and Coal 

and alſo Turnep-ſeed. = Mill-dews or Honey-dews 

begin to fall. 
Mind your Sberp, as was advi _— before in May, 

and wr i the 1 A return of fat | 


Work to, be dens in the Orchard & KicchenGiaden 


Now begin to inoculate, and beware" of cutting of 
Dees other than the young Shoots of this Tear, pluck off 
Buds where you are not willing — conogy Branch nk 
aten your latter planted Trees, and lay 

Weels, &c. at the Roots of them, havin og firſt 2 
them of Weeds, and little flirred the Earth, and boe 
1 alſe —— — in your Nurſery 

This is a « 44 — 2 Diftil 222444 and 
e : — — and — them in = 
8 to keep or the Winter, gather- 
"gc of them in the Full of the — alſo to make 
pi, Kc. 


* Gather Snails, Worms, c. and deſtroy Ants, kill 


Inſects and other Vermin : ſet Saffron, plant Roſe- 
mary 


FFF 152 June 1 oor 5 L tr 


— 
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mary and Gilliflowers, ſow Tirtice, „ Chervil, Ra- 
diſh and other Sallets for  Salleting. «rs 6/, 
Gather Seeds that are ripe, b „ a An 0 
and dry, water dry Beds, and up the Bulbou⸗ 
Roots of Tuli Anemonies; G. 
 bnoculate — Roſes, Oc. alſo tranſplant 
any ſort of Roots that. keep not well: dut of 
the Ground. Now plant Slips of Myrtle, and ſow 
1 Io May bene) a U 2841-1 
ou may now alſo (or in May befare) cleanſe Vines 
of exuberant Branches and Tendrils, cropping (not cut- 
ting ) and Hopping the ſecond Joint —— 
the Fruit, and ſoms of the tender Branches w 
no Fruit, eſpecially in young Vineyards, — — 
55 to "bear, and thence forward 4 Vinding —_ reſt 
to Ir0ps. Meter 
— Ground where you zntend:a Hop Garden 
ml bad Hops to the Poles arte Wind bat 
_ now Swarm plentifully, therefore by r pee 
ow over them, they will requite your care. 


0) ASI AFL 
Fruits in prime or yet laſting. 


land, Red (#rf ripe), Pippins, John Apples Ro- 4pp'.. 
A eee 
2 in ripe), A1, Parr. 
St. Laurence Pear, O 5 * 497 tsch unn 
Duke, Flanders, Heart Black, Red, White. Cherria, 
— — — — ——— her- 
ry, Spaniſh B Na ies, (Io 11 1+ anh0! 
Rasberries, Corinths, Strawberries, Melons C0. 


mit 4ung\nd\ n u aw Y 
au hr ry Leary) 
Ar n vor rs K 9 


„ e. Ai u d . 
rare 
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28 Ta would be rag Baer: 

to moiſten the ſcorched Veget Tempeſts 
much injure the laden Fruit-trees and ftanding n to 

the detriment of the Hubandman.  ' 

— the 25 55 etl —— ; Iſs not 
a mit), . if Fair- weather be ſcarce. 
» Mow — — try-fallow where 2 Land 
requixes it. Gather the Fimble or eavlieft Hemp and Flax. 

As the latter end of this Month Corn- Harveſt begin: 
in moſt places in a forward Tear. Still carry forth Marl, 
Lime, an other Manure Bring home Timber, Fewel, 

and other beavy Materials. © 

Wheat and Hops are now lain to much damage 
by Aldews:;\ © + 

Som Tur in „bi Month aud ſel fach Lambs 
as you have fed for the Butcher. 


x Work to be done in the Orchard & Kitchin-Garden. 


This is the chief time to inoculate choice Fruit, Ro- 
ſes; r. and for the Summer pruning-of Wall-trees ſor 
the _ 1g of Cherry-wine, Kaſberry- wine, Ge. 
| prune 2 ks and Peaches, ſaving as many 
of = — lizft Shoots at are well placed, for the 
nem Bearers commonly periſh ; the new ones ſuccetding 
cut cloſe, and even purging your Vall fruit of ſuperflu- 
on Laue, 'which keep the Fruit Jem the og "Bus 
do it diſcreetly. | 
2 uch, and inoculate Tellunines, O 
ranges, G . 
- Cut off the Stocks of ſuch Flowers ee Jane 1107 
Joming, aud cover their Roots with new fat Earth. 
How Hallet Herbs for latter Salletting, and alſo Peaſe. 
| Take away Snails from Nur al- trees, Slip-ſtocls, and 
ether Jignous Hants and Flowers. Lay Gilliflowers 
and;Carnations for increaſe, watering of them, 


ſhadowing of them from the fervent beat of the Sun- 
beams: , Lay alſo. Myrtles and other curious Greens. 
Clip Box and other ton il Plants. Let 


8 ** 


Her 7 9 1051 ; e 19) L ge. 
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your Olitory Herbs rim to Seeds that you — 
1 fue Tranſplant or remove Tulips or — bul 
Roots : ſome may be kept out of the Ground, and o- 
thers immediately planted. 

Towards the latter end of this Month viſit you ir Vines 
again, &c. and flop the exuberant Shoots at the ſecond 
yon the Fruit (if not done before) but not ſo as 

27 4 it too much to the Sum without ſome Umby 
down — 67 grow — Foe be- 
gin — Vork of Hoing fo ſoon a8 to peep; 
by this means you will in —— > 4 

erwayds in a whole day, in that the flirring of ebe 

:arth will bnt help the increaſe of the Seed. 

If the Seaſon be dn, the — — 
much advantage th 
ful; if it prove mik, e end cove the 26 fx 
with eſh Mold. 

Now Bees caſt their latter Swarms, which are of 
little advantage; therefore tis beſt to prevent them 
ftreighten the Entrance of on Hives, Nen Dae, 
Vall, Flies, &. 

Fruits in prime or yet laſting 


Deux-ans, Pippins, Winter Ruſſirtivg, Andre . 2 


Apples, Cinamon Apples, red and white Jenneting 
the Margaret Apples, Sc. 

The primat aller Pear, Summer Pears, Green Pravs. 
Chiſſel Pear, Pearl Pear, Cc. 


Carnation, Morella, Great Bearer, -Maroeco Cherrits, 


Cherry, the Egriot, Bigarreaux, &c. 


Muſcat, Rambonillet. nm: © 
Primordial, Myrobalan, the red, blue, and am- P! 
ber Violet, Damask, Denny Damask, Pear plum, 
Violet or Cheſon- plum, apricackplam 
lum, the Kings-plum , Spaniſh Men en, 
dy Eliz. Plum, Tawny, Damaſcen, Cc. 
KRasberries, Gooſberries, Coriaths, Strawberries, 
Melons, Cc. - — This 


Nutmeg, Iſabella, Perſian, N evvington,: V —— . 
„&e. 


2 , QQ 
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. SA [Sh 223 Au. Long gg 
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F n — the _ man: Extienc: 
"Io his Pac let, and encourages e 0 
Tes Adventure. JF it proves „ warm, dund free a 

from bigh Winds, it ſaves a great 2 of the Huband: 
hs oy Yet fallow, 0, Compoſt 

on yet trifallow, alſo" lay on your or 

r ly Layd as Wheat Land. ; 
Carry Wood or ot ber Fewel home before Winter.. þ4 | 
q 


he good Seed, and picked well, againſt Seed the. 
Fut your Ewes and Coms gon like not to atti 
"This in tbe principal Month for Harveſt for mo forts 4 
7 Grain, therefore make uſe of good Weathe > phi you f 
ave . 
"bout the end of this" Month you may mow ge. 4 
ter gras, and alſo Clover, St. Foyn, and 
Freneh' Graſs. Geli Lambs, and ma hs Feder, re· 
turn of your fat Sheep and Cattel. " 


Work to be done in the Orchard & Kitchia-Garden. 
 * The former part of this Month is the beſt time to m- 


oculate. Ion may now make Cyder of Summer+fruits.. 
Cams 2 wper fluous Branches from your Wall: fruit 
Tres t not your Fruit bare; except the 2 
Node which'is much meliorated by hing 
the Sun, nailing up what you deſign to ſpare - ler 
the D es of, your Walls. 
Pull up Suckers from Roots of Trees, ind he 
Buds you moculated a Month Gt taken! 
Saffron : ; ſet Slips A 6 Gill Wers; er An- 
ſe. Now is hegiming a Saſon for the increa- 
and tramſplanting — J Flora: ond” Garden. 
and Herbs, Straw berries, (cc. 
Tus Seeds, of Flowers and Hers are now, "ou *. 
thered > alſo gather Onions, Garlic = TEST. 
Sor Capo Colliflowers, 


Plants, Roots and H br, 
. eee 
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415 rf. 4 OTF apt M EST * 


the wy 
e [eaſon for removing o erennjal Win 
Mans 2 It ii allot the * tions 
to plant Strawberries : and tis not 22 
ſes that have done bearing, and plant 


72 t boſe Polei the Wind blows down: loner 
the 72 Month gather Hops. 

Towards the end of the Month take Bees, wileſs the 
7 s of the Neat provoke you to fa til the mid: 
R 


be Month, - D other In- 
nd freight the Han ts to oh fm. 2 


Fruits in prime and yet laſting. 


| The Ladies-longing, Kirkham Apple, John , OR 
mY Cuſhion Apple, Spicing May; 


2 


Windfr, 8 18 — Orange, 3 Slip- Pare. 
N Catharine, Ring — et 4 
we, Rel P 5 Poppering, r Pear, 
Lan 2 * 


Quince Peach, K. Poacher. 


Tar gg Musk la Peach Goa Caraatiog, Portugal 
Peach, Crown Peach, * * Lavar 


P Peach Deſpot Savoy, 
7 Muro n Tawn "Roman, Ne# ar ines, 
Near green W Cluſter e | 


Lal —_ 


n 1 
— 'F ſecd's-- 


— dee el, dls 1 80 
120 


mellow, preparing which ds 
$1244 8 9 Ronen. A Boas th al \ nd 
is moſt Teaſonable 22 452 Fruits yet on — 


e Front in wait küren e de 


| $ #12 ERR «44 A 


the Far. 


© $i 


7 . Month is the moſt Naarn time 
mer to take poſſeſſion of bis new Farm. er goo Sad, 
and ow Wheat in the Dirt, and R in the Duſt, 
d the Fences mr — new. ſomm Corn; ſcars a · 
way Crows, 
Geld Rams, a Falle e G6. Sew Fonds: Fut Boars up 
in the Sty. 


xz > Ta Wr IS 


f Beat ont Hempſeed, und water Henip 4 
Makte, awd put Swine into the ods, 4 2 2 : 
arry bome Brakes, ſaw Tim 
manure your Wheat Lands before the Plow. Th Te Tenge | pl 
„ec lieb., and make an end of Carting | 
| AA 1: eee, 25 C 
| Work tobe oo i hood. in , I 
N ray babe Order ed Fajry —— A 
a are not laſting,” and gather your 2 te 
but not your laſting Minter-fruit till 1 0 
Alſo gather your Windfalls every day that it d m 
Releaſe inoculated\Bugs ee _ 
* Y they pinch, | þ 1 0 1 ! 


Strawberries out 115 hows Cabs 
bages and Colliloiwers that were 51 in ſt, and 
3 thin the Turneps where they grow too thick. 
Now plant your Tulips and othes 1 Roots you 

Formerly took wp ; or you may now remove them: Jon | 

x iſo trunſplant all fbfow Roots. 

ow retire your choice Plants into the Conſervato- 
n. ard Heller firch Plants bs are bender and fland 
hon. Towards 


e 


[Morn ej 


Parfly, Great blue 


477555 0 7 fas” . EI | 
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+ Towards th this Month" oi ther ga 
fron; and ayth — — eatbe 10 
Herbs; und prepiy to trenci your on 


yg * 5 e e ver wh 


hes — oo of” the Nee, nt 


for newt Spring. 2 es r * f 
Date von Rees ir time; Nader ine Wee 


n e Ee. TIS 


„n e a” al VN. ip ** 


Th ne, eee d 
Een b Quine®'Apphe, Ned. green. 7, 
Ede bloody Pippin, Hiroy' Violet Ape 


do \ 12 „edin. 


. 
wr — 
Chreſtien — 10 ack Too ( 2 


227 pew Pa SF op 5 2 — 2 Prov Fe N 


er keppering Bings Pear ( baking Ne ea 
pexontwPeary Bluſter Pear, eſfre” Ae vlins- 
Balſom Pear, Bey, D Hery, t. 
57 Seeber prove bi. Prackes 
Uinces, LINED L 
e ce See. 
Sauce; cc.) Barberries, Sy 12. (. 


v eden Snare wh z BWV Du e 

* it 05) o r r nl ml watt AAAS 
av ro mod gr vor gie 1 
nal moch: gc von dam don N. 0 goon whit a 


go) 1 why ron 1 l uu 2 net . 


bark bun When e m int ay Ng ph ge 
G. N dre As 


Eitde blue 


„ — — - — — _ et 
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Tiets 73 57 05. 


Ys 
Artz to cap 
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ford 
w u Lee 
8 ſown (un Land; 


Acarns, 
.- 2 or Berries for Timber, Clipe wa EP 


Tun may fill yatberSaffron.. 
Ke Lom Peaſe in 1 Darm 

ee -ſets, and all ſorts 
Je, and al 0 pla quick Hedges. 


Mean the Foals that were foaled * Drighe 
Mares; at 25 put off fact Vr as you have not 
d. intering for. o. HE oa bas 2 
n Mating, this. — 2 
Mork. 2 * 
* vom private Paſtures, 
99 — gate purine Zan folds 
* Lambs 2 the 7 


for your TY ne. 1 * 07110 tho 9 1 — _ 


* to be done in theOrche ad K Flche 5 


* ond Perry of winter Fruit t 

n Month; now is a very good time to plant all ſorts 

of Fruit-trees, or any other Trees that ſhed their Leaf. 
Trench fiiff Grounds for Orcharding and Gorda 

to lie for a Winter fallowing, Now is the time for 

Ablaqueation or laying open of the Roots of old or un- 

thtifuing Trees, or ſuch as ſpend themſelves too much 

or ton ſoon in Bloſſom. 

the reſidue of your Winter Fruit, alſo gather 

TIL 

So all ſorts o Rut Stones, Nuts, Kernels and 

Seeds, either for Trees or Stocks; eme alſo ſow 1 


K Sc =» re 
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HA warn Soil:to beearly m tha emp LN 
NE ET 
un 1 0 es for & Wall 
that ire ot ubove two Tears 1 N 3 
Many of the. September Nu T4" 


the Winter ko who orward. © C98 2 1 


er, Ke 


N Ane 5 — 
42 Month is the *. PEW 

tay bug or pack th Ari 
pum har pack D 5 8 2 


To .T Ts 50 WM N F oF 
e Tais in prin or ye laſting. WN 
toe Ng Nor * 7 \ \ , 1144-4 der when 5 


Belle and Bonne William, Coſtard, Tera Applaus. 
* e Pearmain, Fear: apple, Tur. 


„The. ler perk ( baking”) Green Butt 

. Clove-pear, Rouſet· pear, Lom 

pear; -pear, Saffron-pear, Violet · pear, Pet 

„Palle. e do Mot 3% 1 
Ullace divers $ 

Grapes, Pines, Aubade or” 3 e 


r Peart. 
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